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The 19th Century Woman | 
Has asserted her right to 
) the pursuit of health, ; 
wealth and happiness, } 
and knows how to go} 
5 to work to obtain ? 
them. She begins } 
; with her health, ) 
) and when an ache 
; or a pain warns} 
5 her of over- } 
' work; a cold,  } 
5 sore throat or —} 
§ indigestion tells 
of coming danger, 
5 She does not wait ) 
; to be laid up from 
; eitherwork or pleas- | 
ure, but at once ap- ; 
plies an ALLcock’s ° $ 
‘Porous PLASTER $ 
| & and goes right on $ 
) isms with her duties, $ 
7 Oe knowing that she can $ 
safely rely upon the § } 

;  Attcock’s to take care of the trouble. ; 
And when she asks for an ALLCock’s Porous  $ 
PLAsTER, and the druggist tries to sell her ; 
; something “just as good as ALLCock’s,” she 5 
$ goes elsewhere, for she wants only the best  } 
; and will have none but ALLCOCK'S. 5 
: ) 
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From the 
Moment 


of Birth 
use 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


It is not only the purest, sweetest and 
most refreshing of nursery soaps, but it 
contains delicate emollient properties, 
which purify and beautify the skin, and 
prevent skin blemishes occasioned by 
imperfect cleansing at birth and use of 
impure soap. 








MOTHERS are most competent to fully appreciate the purity, sweetness and delicacy of all of the Cuticura 
preparations, and to discover new uses for them daily in preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
scalp and hair of infants and children. 





Sold throughout the world. Price: CuTicura, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. 
PotTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Sole Proprietors, Boston. 
pes ‘All About Baby’s Skin, Scalp and Hair,’’ mailed free. 
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FOR THE BABY 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI 



























COUGHS ano COLDS 


are only the beginning. Lungs are 
weakened next, the body becomes 
emaciated, and then the dreaded 
Consumption Germ appears. 
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the Cream of Cod-liver Oil and Hypophosphites, 
overcomes Coughs and Colds, strengthens the 
Lungs, and supplies vital energy. 

Physicians, the world over, indorse it. 





Babies and Children 


and Weak Mothers respond readily to the nourishing 
powers of Scott’s Emulsion. They like the taste of it, too. 


Don’t be Deceived by Substitutes 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York City. 


Druggists sell it 
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LETTER NO. V 


CHEDCOMBE. 


HIS morning when 
Jone was out taking 
a walk and I was 
talking to Miss 
Pondar and getting 
her to teach me how to make Devonshire 
clotted cream, which we have for every 
meal, putting it on everything it will go 
on, into everything it will go into, and eat- 
ing it by itself when there is nothing it will 
go on or into, and trying to find out why 
it is that whitings are always brought on 
the table with their tails stuck through 
their throats, as if they had committed 
suicide by cutting their jugular veins in 
this fashion, I saw coming along the road 
to our cottage, a pretty little dogcart with 
two ladies in it. The horse they drove 
was a pony and the prettiest creature I 
ever saw, being formed like a full-sized 
horse, only very small, and with as much 
fire and spirit and gracefulness as could be 
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“I see signs of weakening in the social boom” 


got into an animal sixteen hands high. I 
heard afterward that he came from Ex- 
moor, which is about twelve miles from 
here, and produces ponies and deers of 
similar size and swiftness. They stopped 
at the door and one of them got out and 
came in. Miss Pondar told me she wished 
to see me, and that she was Mrs. Locky, 
of the Bordley Arms in the village. 

““The innkeeper’s wife?’’ said I, to which 
Miss Pondar said it was, and I went into the 
parlor. Mrs. Locky was a handsome look- 
ing lady, and wearing as stylish clothes as 
if she was a duchess, and extremely polite 
and respectful. 

She said she would have asked Mrs. 
Shutterfield to come with her and introduce 
her but that lady was away from home, and 
so she had come by herself to ask mea 
very great favor. 
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When I begged her to sit down and name 
it she went on to say there had come that 
morning to the inn a very large party ina 
coach and four that was making a trip 
through the country, and as they didn’t 
travel on Sunday they wanted to stay at 
the Bordley Arms until Monday morning. 

‘‘Now,”’ said she, ‘‘that puts me to a 
dreadful lot of trouble because I haven’t 
room to accommodate them all, and even if 
I could get rooms for them somewhere else 
they don’t want to be separated. But there 
is one of the best rooms at the inn which 
is occupied by an elderly gentleman, and 
if I could get that room I could put two 
double beds in it and so accommodate the 
whole party. Now, knowing that you had 
a pleasant chamber here that you don’t 
use, I thought I would make bold to come 
and ask you if you would lodge Mr. Pop- 
lington until Monday ?”’ 

‘*What sort of a person is this Mr. Pop- 
lington, and is he willing to come here?”’ 

**Oh, I haven’t asked him yet,’’ said she, 
‘*but he is so extremely good-natured that 

I know he will be 

: glad to come 

here. He has 

often asked me 

who lived in this 

extremely pictur- 
esque cottage.”’ 

“You must 
have an answer 
now?”’ said I. 

**Oh, yes,”’ said 
she, ‘‘for if you 
cannot do me this 
favor I must go 
somewhere else, 
and where to go 
I don’t know.”’ 

Now I had be- 
gun to think that 
the one thing we 
wanted in this lit- 
‘ tle home of ours 
was company, 
and that it was a 
great pity to have 
that nice bed- 
room on the 
second floor en- 
tirely wasted, with 
nobody ever in 
it. Soas far as I 
was concerned I 
would be very 
glad to havesome 
pleasant person in 
the house, at least 
for a day or two, 
and I didn’t be- 
lieve Jone would 
object. At any rate it would put a stop, 
at least for a little while, to his eternally 
saying how Corinne, our daughter, would 
enjoy that room, and how nice it would be 
if we was to take this house for the rest 
of the season and send for her. Now 
Corinne’s as happy as she can be at her 
grandmother’s farm, and her school will 
begin before we’re ready to come home, 
and what is more we didn’t come here to 
spend all our time in one place. 

While I was thinking of these things I 
was looking out of the window at the lady 
in the dogcart who was holding the reins. 
She was as pretty as a picture and wore a 
great straw hat with lovely flowers in it. 
As I had to give an answer without wait- 
ing for Jone to come home, and I didn’t 
expect him until luncheon time, I concluded 
to be neighborly and said we would take 
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the gentleman to oblige her. Even if the 
arrangement didn’t suit him or us it 
wouldn’t matter much for that little time. 
At which Mrs. Lockv was very grateful 
indeed, and said she would have Mr. 
Poplington’s luggage sent around that 
afternoon, and that he would come later. 

As she got up to go I said to her, ‘‘Is 
that young lady out there one of the party 
who came with the coach and four?’’ 

**Oh, no,’’ said Mrs. Locky, ‘‘she lives 
with me. She is the young lady who keeps 
the bar.”’ 

I expect I opened my mouth and eyes 
pretty wide for I was never so astonished. 
A young lady like that keeping the bar. 
But I didn’t want Mrs. Locky to know how 
much I was surprised and so I said nothing 
about it. 

When they had gone and I had stood 
looking after them for about a minute, I 
remembered I hadn’t asked whether Mr. 
Poplington would want to take his meals 
here or whether he would go to the inn for 
them. To be sure she only asked me to 
lodge him, but as the inn is more than a 
half a mile from here he may want to be 
boarded. But this will have to be found 
out when he comes, and when Jone comes 
home it will have to be found out what he 
thinks about my taking a lodger while he’s 
out taking a walk. 


LETTER NO. VI 


CHEDCOMBE, SOMERSETSHIRE. 

WHeEN Jone came home and I told him 

a gentleman was coming to live with 
us he thought at first I was joking, and 
when he found out that I meant what I 
said he looked very blue and stood with 
his hands in his pockets and his eyes on 
the ground considering. 

‘*He’s not going to take his meals here, 
is he?”’ 

‘*T don’t think he expects that,’’ I said, 
‘for Mrs. Locky only spoke of lodging.’’ 

“Oh, well,’’ said Jone, looking as if his 
clouds was clearing off a little, ‘‘I don’t 
suppose it will matter to us if that room is 
occupied over Sunday, but I think the next 
time I go out for a stroll I’ll take you with 
me.”’ 

I didn’t go out that afternoon and sat on 
pins and needles until half-past five o’ clock. 
Jone wanted me to walk with him but I 
wouldn’t do it because I didn’t want our 
lodger to come here and be received by 
Miss Pondar. At half-past five there came 
a cart with the gentleman’s luggage, as 
they call it here, and I was glad Jone 
wasn’t at home. 

There was an 
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and white side whiskers and a fine red face, 
which made me think of a strawberry partly 
covered with Devonshire clotted cream. 
Jone and I was sitting in the summer-house, 
he smoking his pipe, and we both went to 
meet the gentleman. He had a bluff way 
of speaking and said he was much obliged 
to us for taking him in, and after sayin 

that it was a warm evening, a thing whic 





‘‘The young lady who keeps the bar” 


I hadn’t noticed, he asked to be shown to 
his room. I sent Hannah with him and 
then Jone and I went back to the summer- 
house. 

I didn’t know exactly why but I wasn’t 
in as good spirits as I had been, and when 
fone spoke he didn’t make me feel any 

etter. 

‘*It seems to me,’’ said he, ‘‘that I see 
signs of weakening in the social boom, 
That man considers us exactly as we 
considered our lodging-house keeper in 
London. Now it doesn’t strike me that 
that sample person you was talking about, 
who is a cross between a rich farmer 
and a poor gentleman, would go into the 
lodging-house business.’’ I couldn’t help 
agreeing with Jone and I didn’t like it a 
bit. The gentleman hadn’t said anything 





enormous leather 
portmanteau, 
which looked as 
if it had been 
dragged by a boy 
too short to lift it 
from the ground, 
half over the 
world, a hat-box, 
also of leather 
butnot so draggy 
looking,'a bundle 
of canes and um- 
brellas, a leather 
dressing-case 
and a flat, round 
bathing-tub. I 
had the things 
taken up to the 
room as quickly 
as I could, for if 
Jone had seen 
them he’d think 
the gentleman 
was going to 
bring his family 
with him. 

It was nine 
o’clock and still 
broad daylight 
when Mr. Pop- 
lington himself 
came, carrying a 
fishing-rod put 
up in parts in a 
canvas bag, a 
fish-basket and a 
small valise. He 
wore leather 
leggins and was 
about sixty years 
old but a wonder- 
ful good walker. 
I thought, when 
I saw him com- 
ing, that he had 
no rheumatism 
whatever, but I 
found out after- 
ward that he had 
a little in one of 
his arms. He 
had white hair 
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or done anything that was out of the way, 
but there was a benignant loftiness about 
him which grated on the inmost fibres of 
my soul, 

*T'll tell you what we'll do,” said I, 
turning sharp on Jone, ‘‘ we won’t charge 
him a cent, That'll take him down and 
show him what we are. We'll give him 
the room as a favor to Mrs. Locky, consid- 
ering her in the light of a neighbor and one 
who sent us a cucumber.”’ 

‘All right,’’ said Jone, ‘‘I like that way 
of arranging the business. Up goes the 
social boom again.’’ 

Just as we was going up to bed Miss 
Pondar came to me and said that the gen- 
tleman had called down to her and asked 
if he could have a new-laid egg for his 
breakfast, and she asked if she should send 
Hannah early in the morning to see if she 
could get a perfectly fresh egg from one of 
the cottages. 

“T thought, ma’am, that perhaps you 
might object to buying things on Sunday.”’ 

“I do,”’ I said. ‘‘ Does that Mr. Popling- 
ton expect to have his breakfast here? I[ 
only took him to lodge.’’ 

‘*Oh, ma’am,”’ said Miss Pondar, “they 
always takes their breakfasts where they 
has their rooms. Dinner and luncheon is 
different, and he may expect to go to the 
inn for them.”’ 

‘‘Indeed!’’ said I. ‘I think he may, and 


if he breakfasts here he can take what. 


we've got. If the eggs are not fresh enough 
for him he can try to get along with some 
bacon. He can’t expect that to be fresh.”’ 

Knowing that English people take their 
breakfast Tate Jone and I got up early so 
as to get through before our lodger came 
down. But bless me, when we went to the 
front door to see what sort of a day it was 
we saw him coming in froma walk. ‘‘Fine 
morning,”’ said he, and in fact there was 
only a little drizzle of rain which might 
stop when the sun got higher, and he stood 
near us and began to talk about the trout 
in the stream, which, to my utter amaze- 
ment, he called a river. 

‘** Do you take your license by the day or 
week ?’’ he said to Jone. 

‘License !’’ said Jone, ‘‘I don’t fish.’’ 

“Really!’’ exclaimed Mr. Poplington. 
‘*Qh, I see, you are a cycler.”’ 

‘*No,”’ said Jone, “I’m not that either, 
I’m a pervader.”’ 

‘*Really!’’ said the old gentleman ; 
‘*what do you mean by that ?”’ 

‘IT mean that I pervade the scenery, 
sometimes on foot and sometimes in a trap. 
That’s my style of rural pleasuring.”’ 

‘*But you do fish at home,’’ I said to 
Jone, not wishing the English gentleman 
to think my husband was a city man who 
didn’t know anything about sport. 

**Oh, yes,’’ said Jone, ‘‘I used to fish 
for perch and sunfish.”’ 

“Sunfish?’’ said Mr. Poplington. ‘‘I 
don’t know that fish at all. What sort of 
a fly do you use?”’ 

“I don’t fish with any flies at all,”’ said 
Jone, ‘‘ I bait my hook with worms.”’ 

Mr. Poplington’s face looked as if he had 
poured liquid shoe blacking on his meat, 
thinking it was Worcestershire sauce. 
‘*Fancy! Worms! I’d never take a rod 
in my hands if I had touse worms. Never 
used a worm in my life. There’s no sort of 
science in worm fishing.”’ 

‘*There’s double sport,”’ said Jone, ‘‘for 
first you’ve got to catch your worm. Then 
again I hate shams; if you have to catch 
fish there’s no use cheating them into the 
bargain.”’ 

“‘Cheat!’’ cried Mr. Poplington. ‘‘If I 
had to catch a whale I'd fish for him with 
a fly. But you Americans are strange peo- 
ple. Worms indeed !”’ 

“We don’t all use worms,” said Jone, 
‘*there’re lots of fly fishers in America and 
they use all sorts of flies. If we are to 
believe all the Californians tell us some of 
the artificial flies out there must be as big 
as'crows.”’ 

**Really?’’ said Mr. Poplington, looking 
hard at Jone with a little twinkling in his 
Be ** And when gentlemen fish who don’t 
like to cheat the fishes what size of worms 
do they use?’’ 

** Well,” said Jone, ‘‘in the far West I’ve 
heard that the common black snake is the 
favorite bait. He’s six or seven feet long, 
and fishermen that use him don’t have to 
have any line. He’s bait and line all in 


Mr. Poplington laughed. ‘“‘I see you are 
fond of a joke,’’ said he, ‘“‘and so am I, 
but I’m also fond of my breakfast.’’ 

**I’m with you there,’’ said Jone, and 
we all went in. 

Mr. Poplington was very pleasant and 
chatty, and of course asked a great many 

uestions about America. Nearly all Eng- 
lish people I’ve met want to talk about 
our country, and it seems to me that what 
they do know about it isn’t any better, con- 
sidered as useful information, than what 
they don’t know. But Mr. Poplington has 
never been to America, and so he knows 
more about us than those Englishmen who 
come over to write books, and only have 
time to run around the outsides of things 
and get themselves tripped up on our 


ragged edges. 

e oat be had met a good many Ameri- 
cans and liked them, but he couldn’t see 
for the life of him why they do some thin 
English people don’t do, and don’t do 





things English people dodo. For instance, 
he wondered why we don’t drink tea for 
breakfast. Miss Pondar had made it for 
him, knowing he’d want it, and he wonders 
why Americans drink coffee when such 
good tea as that was comes in their reach. 

Now, if I had considered Mr. Poplington 
as a lodger it might have nettled me to 
have him tell me I didn’t know what was 
good, but remembering that we was giving 
him hospitality and not board, and didn’t 
intend to charge him a cent, but was just 
taking care of him out of neighborly kind- 
ness, | was rather glad to have him find a 
little fault, because that would make me 
feel as if I was soaring still higher above 
him the next morning when | should tell 
him there was nothing to pay. 

So I took it all good-natured and said to 
him, ‘‘Well, Americans like to have the 
very best things that can be got out of 
every country. We're like bees flying over 
the whole world looking into every blos- 
som to see what sweetness there is to be 
got out of it. From the lily of France we 
sip their coffee, from the national flower of 
India, whatever it is, we take their chutney 
sauce, and as to those big apple tarts, 
baked in a deep dish with a cup in the 
middle to hold up the upper crust, and so 
full of apples, and so delicious with Devon- 
shire clotted cream on them that if there 
was any one place in the world they could 
be had I believe my husband would want 
to go and live there forever, ¢Aey are what 
we extract from the rose of England.’’ 

Mr. Poplington laughed like anything at 
this, but said there was a great many other 
things that he could show us and tell us 
about which would be very well worth 
while sipping from the rose of England. 

After breakfast he went to church with 
us, and as we was coming home—for he 
didn’t seem to have the least idea of going 
to the inn for his luncheon—he asked if we 
didn’t find the services very different from 
those in America. 

** Yes,’’ said I, ‘‘ they are about as differ- 
ent from Quaker services as a squirting 
fountain is from a corked bottle. The 
Methodists and Unitarians and Reformed 
Dutch and Campbellites and hard-shelled 
Baptists have different services too, but in 
the Episcopal churches things are all pretty 
much the same as they did this morning. 
You forget, sir, that in our country there 
are religions to suit all sizes of minds. We 
haven’t any national religion any more than 
we have a national flower.”’ 

‘** But you ought to have,’’ said he, ‘‘ you 
ought to have an established church.”’ 

**You may be sure we'll have it,’’ said 
one, ‘‘as soon as we agree as to which one 
it ought to be.’’ 


LETTER NO. VII 


CHEDCOMBE, SOMERSETSHIRE, 

[Ast Sunday afternoon Mr. Poplington 

asked us if we would not like to walk 
over to a ruined abbey about four miles 
away, which he said was very interesting. 
It seemed to me that four miles there and 
four miles back wasa pretty long walk, but 
I wanted to see the abbey and I wasn’t 
going to let him think that a young Amer- 
ican woman couldn’t walk as far as an 
elderly English gentleman, so I agreed 
and so did Jone. The abbey is a wonder- 
ful place, and I never thought of being tired 
while wandering in the rooms and in the 
garden where the old monks used to live 
and preach and give food to the poor and 
keep house without women, which was 
pious enough but must have been untidy. 
But the thing that surprised me the most 
was what Mr. Poplington told us about the 
age of the place. It was not built all at 
once and it’s part ancient and part modern, 
and you needn't wonder, madam, tlrat I was 
astonished when he said that the part called 
modern was finished just three years before 
America was discovered. When I heard 
that, I seemed to shrivel up as if my country 
was a new-born babe alongside of a 
bearded patriarch, but I didn’tstay shriveled 
long, for it can’t be denied that a new-born 
babe has a good deal more to look forward 
to than a patriarch has. 

It is amazing how many things in this 

rt of the country we’d never thought of 
if it hadn’t been for Mr. Poplington. At 
dinner he told us about Exmoor and the 
Lorna Doone country, and the wild deer 
hunting that can be had nowhere else in 
England, and lots of other things that made 
otedl we must be up and doingif we wanted 
to see all we ought to see before we left 
Chedcombe. When I went up-stairs to bed 
I said to Jone that Mr. Poplington was a 
very different man from what I thought he 
was. 

** He’s just as nice as he can be, and I’m 
going to charge him for his room and his 
meals and for everything he’s had. ”’ 

Jone laughed and asked me if that was 
the way I enquad people I liked them. 

‘*We intended to humble him by not 
charging him anything,’’ I said, ‘‘ and make 
him feel he had been depending on our 
bounty, but now I wouldn’t hurt his feel- 
ings for the world, and I’ll make out his 
bill in the morning myself. Women always 
do that sort of thing in England.”’ 

As you asked me, madam, to tell you 
everything that happened on our travels, 
I'll go on about Mr. Poplington. After 
breakfast on Monday morning he went over 
to the inn and said he would come back and 
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pack up his things, but when he did come 
ck he told us that those coach and four 
people had determined not to leave Ched- 
combe that day, but was going to stay and 
look at the sights in the neighborhood, and 
that they would want the room for that 
night. He said this had made him very 
angry because they had no right to change 
their minds that way after having made def- 
inite arrangements in which other people 
besides themselves was concerned, and he 
had said so 7 plainly to the gentleman 
who seemed to be at the head of the party. 

‘*| hope it will be no inconvenience to 
you, madam,”’ he said, ‘‘ to keep me another 
night.’’ 

** Oh dear, no,”’ said I, ‘‘and my husband 
was saying this morning that he wished you 
was going to stay with us the rest of our 
time here.”’ 

** Really!” exclaimed Mr. Poplington. 
‘Then I'll do it. I'll go to the inn this 
minute and have the rest of my luggage 
brought over here. If this is any punish- 
ment to Mrs. Locky she deserves it, for she 
shouldn't have told those people they could 
stay longer w'thout consulting me.’’ 

In less than an hour there came a van to 
our cottage with the rest of his luggage. 
There must have been over a dozen boxes 
and packages, besides things tied up and 
strapped, and as I saw them being carried 
up one at a time, I said to Miss Pondar 
that in our country we’d have two or three 
big trunks, which we could take about with- 
out any trouble. 

‘* Yes, ma’am,”’ said she, but I could see 
by her face that she didn’t believe luggage 
would be luggage unless you could lug it, 
but was too respectful to say so. 

When Mr. Poplington got settled down 
in our spare room he blossomed out like a 
full-blown friend of the family, and accord- 
ingly began to give us advice. He said we 
should go as soon as we could and see Ex- 
moor and all that region of country, and 
that if we didn’t mind he’d like to go with 
us, to which we answered of course, we 
should like that very much, and asked 
him what he thought would be the best wa 
to go. So we had ever so much tal 
about that, and although we all agreed it 
would be nicer not to take a public coach, 
but travel private, we didn’t find it easy to 
decide as to the manner of travel. We all 
agreed that a carriage and horses would be 
too expensive, and Jone was rather in favor 
of a dogcart for us if Mr. Poplington would 
like to go on horseback, but the old gentle- 
man said it would be too much riding for 
him, and if we took a dogcart he’d have to 
take another one. But this wouldn't be a 
very sociable way of traveling and none of 
us liked it. 

‘*Now!’’ exclaimed Mr. Poplington 
striking his hand on the table, “I'll tell you 
exactly how we ought to go through that 
country—we ought to go on cycles.”’ 

‘* Bicycles ?”’ said I. 

‘*Tricycles, if you like,’’ he answered, 
‘but that’s the way to do it. It'll be cheap 
and we can go as we like and stop when 
we like. We'll be as free and independent 
as the Stars and Stripes, and more so, for 
they can’t always flap when they like and 
stop flapping when they choose. Have 
you ever tried it, madam ?’”’ 

I replied that I had a little, because my 
daughter had a tricycle, and I had ridden 
on it for a short distance and after sun- 
down, but as for regular travel in the day- 
time I couldn’t think of it. 

At this Jone nearly took my breath away 
by saying that he thought that the bicycle 
idea was a Capital one, and that for his part 
he’d like it better than any other way of 
traveling through a pretty country. He 
also said he believed I could work a tricy- 
cle just as well as not, and that if I got used 
to it | would think it fine. 

I stood out against those two men for 
about a half an hour, and then I began to 
give in a little and think that it might be nice 
to roll along on my own little wheels over 
their beautiful smooth roads, and stop and 
smell the hedges and pick flowers when- 
ever | felt like it, and so it ended in my 
agreeing to do the Exmoor country on a 
tricycle while Mr. Poplington and Jone 
went on bicycles. As to getting the ma- 
chines, Mr. Poplington said he would attend 
to that. There was people in London who 
hired them to excursionists, and all he had 
to do was to send an order and that they 
would be on hand in a day or two, and so 
that matter was settled and he wrote to 
London. I thought Mr. Poplington was a 
little old for that sort of exercise but I 
found he had been used to doing a great 
deal of cycling in the part of the country 
where he lives, and besides he isn’t as old 
as I thought he was, being not much over 
fifty. The kind of air that keeps a country 
always green is wonderful in bringing out 
early red and white in a person. 

**Everything happens wonderfully well, 
madam,”’ said he, coming in after he had 
been to post his letter in a red iron box let 
into the side of the Wesleyan chapel, 
‘*doesn’t it? Now here we’re not able to 
start on our journey for two or three days 
and I have just been told that the great hay- 
making in the big meadow to the south of 
the village is to begin to-morrow. They 
make the hay there only every other year 
and they have a grand time of it. We must 
be there and you shall see some of our 
English country customs,’’ 
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We said we’d be sure to be in for that 
sort of thing. 

I wish, madam, you could have seen 
that great hay-field. It belongs to the lord 
of the manor and must have twenty or 
thirty acres in it. They’ve been three or 
four days cutting the grass on it with a ma- 
chine, and now there’s been nearly two 
days with hardly any rain, only now and 
then some drizzling, and a good strong 
wind, which they think here is better for 
the hay-making than sunshine, though they 
don’t object to a little sun. All the people 
in the village who had legs good enough to 
carry them to that field went to help make 
hay. It was a regular holiday, and as hay 
is clean nearly everybody was dressed in 
good clothes. Early in the morning some 
twenty regular farm laborers began raking 
the hay at one end of the field, stretching 
themselves nearly the whole way across it, 
and as the day went on more and more 

eople came, men and women, high and 
ow. All the young women and some of 
the older ones had rakes, and the way they 
worked them was amazing to see, but they 
turned over the hay enough to dry it. As 
to school girls and boys there was no end 
of them in the afternoon, for school let out 
early. Some of them worked but most of 
them played and cut up monkey-shines on 
thehay. Even the little babies was brought 
on the field, and nice, soft beds made for 
them under the trees at one side. 

When Jone saw the real farm work going 
on with a chance for everybody to turn in 
to help, his farmer blood boiled within 
him as if he was a farm horse and sniffed 
the smoke of battle, and he got himself a 
rake and went to work like a good fellow. 
I never saw so many men at work in a hay- 
field at home, but when I looked at Jone 
raking I could see why it was it didn’t take 
so many men to get inour hay. As for me 
I raked a little but looked about a great 
deal more. 

Near the middle of the field was two 
women working together raking as steadily 
as if they had been brought up to it. One 
of these was young and even handsomer 
than Miss Dick, which was the name of the 
bar lady. To look at her made me think 
of what I had read of Queen Marie An- 
toinette and her court ladies: playing the 
part of milk-maids. Her straw hat was 
trimmed with delicate flowers, and her white 
muslin dress and pale blue ribbons made 
her the prettiest picture I ever saw out-of- 
doors. Icould not help asking Mrs. Locky 
who she was, and she told me that she was 
the chambermaid at the inn, and the other 
was the cook. When I heard this I didn’t 
make any answer but just walked off a 
little way and began raking and thinking. 
I have often wondered why it is that English 
servants are so different from those we 
have, or to put it in a strictly confidential 
way between you and me, madam, why 
the chambermaid at the Bordley Arms, as 
she is, is so different from me, as I used to 
be when I first lived with you. Now that 
young chambermaid with the pretty hat is, 
as far as appearances go, as good a woman 
as I am, and if Jone was a bachelor and 
intended to marry her I would think it was 
as good a match as if he married me. But 
the difference between us two is that when 
I got to be the kind of woman [ am I wasn’t 
willing to be a servant, and if I had always 
been the kind of young woman that 
chambermaid is I never would have been 
a servant. 

I’ve kept a sharp eye on the young women 
in domestic service over here, having a 
fellow-feeling for them, as you can well 
understand, madam, and since I have been 
in the country I’ve watched the poor folks 
and seen how they live, and it’s just as 
plain to me as can be that the young women 
who are maids and waitresses over here 
are the kind who would have tried to be 
shopgirls and dressmakers and even school- 
teachers in America, and many of the ser- 
vants we have would be working in the 
fields if they lived over here. The fact is 
the English people don’t go to other coun- 
tries to get their servants. Their way is 
like a factory consuming its own smoke. 
The surplus young women, and there must 
always be a lot of them, are used up in 
domestic service. 

Now if an American poor girl is good 
enough to bea first-class servant she wants 
to be something else. Sooner than go out 
to service she will work twice as hard in a 
shop, or even go into a factory. 

I have talked a good deal about this 
to Jone, and he says I’m getting to bea 
philosopher, but I don’t think it takes much 
philosophizing to find out how this case 
stands. If house service could be looked 
upon in the proper way it wouldn’t take 
long for American girls who have to work 
for their living to find out that it’s a lot 
better to live with nice people, and cook 
and wait on the table, and do all those 
things which come natural to women the 
world over, than to stand all day behind a 
counter under the thumb of a floor-walker, 
or grind their lives out like slaves among 
a lot of steam engines and machinery. 
The only reason the English have better 
house servants than we have is that here 
any girl who has to work is willing to be a 
house servant, and very good house ser- 
vants they are, too. 


(Continuation in March JOURNAL) 
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DR. TALMAGE’S ELDEST DAUGHTER 
By EMMA TRAPPER 


GENTLEMAN of the old school 
would be consoled if he could 
meet Mrs. Jessie Talmage 
Smith, the eldest, and perhaps 
the most interesting of Dr. 
Talmage’s five daughters. In 
these days of feminine activity 

it sounds paradoxical to write that a 
woman may be interesting—very interest- 
ing—even though she belongs to no club, 
is connected with no charitable nor other 
organization whatsoever, and even though 
she be as free from hobbies and fads as a 
girl of ten. 

Mrs. Smith does not paint, fence nor 
ride ; she plays a little and sings a very 
little ; she herself admits that she is not 
over-fond of reading, and yet with all these 
negatives, she is a most interesting woman, 
shining in those domestic and womanly 
virtues which are apt to be considered as 
characteristic of the past, rather than of 
the present generation. 

Mrs. Smith’s chief charm is her candor. 
There are many women whose predilec- 
tions for certain accomplishments are no 
more pronounced than are Mrs. Smith’s, 
but they are not so frank in disclaiming. 

Although a great traveler before her 
marriage, she cannot recall a single acci- 
dent or other unpleasant happening, either 
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by rail or water. Probably the most mem- 
orable event in her singularly smooth and 
unclouded career was the tour she made 
through Great Britain and Ireland with her 
distinguised father thirteen years ago. 

This was upon the occasion of Dr. 
Talmage’s first great lecture tour abroad, 
and as many may remember, was chronicied 
far and wide for the great social successes 
which attended it. 

If Mrs. Smith has made an idol of any- 
body it is her father. Unlike many great 
men Dr. Talmage lives very near to the 
hearts of his children. He is great as a 
preacher, but he is greater as a family man, 
always manifesting the keenest interest in 
the little as well as the big things which 
concern the welfare of his loved ones. In- 
deed, the home life of the Talmage fatnily 
while Mrs. Smith lived under the parental 
roof, as it is to-day, is so happy a one that 
there is very little to say of it, further than 
that the Talmage girls had no secrets from 
their father and mother. Perhaps owing 
to this confidence is due the happy mar- 
riage of Jessie to Mr. G. Warren Smith 
nine years ago, which took place at the sec- 
ond Tabernacle, and was one of the great 
social events in Brooklyn for the year. 
Several thousand invitations were issued. 
Many men and women prominent in litera- 
ture, politics and society, witnessed the 
ceremony, which was impressively per- 
formed by the bride’s father. After the 
church service a large reception was held 
at the Talmage residence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith have one child—a 
little girl who is golden-haired and very 
pretty. They reside ina handsome brown- 
stone house in Brooklyn, about ten min- 
utes’ walk from the Talmage home. 

Christmas and Thanksgiving Days are 
the times of the Talmage family reunions, 
and for years it has been the custom for 
the married children and their families to 
take dinner and spend those days with the 
Doctor and Mrs. Talmage. 

Mrs. Smith has dark brown hair, blue 
eyes and a low, broad brow. She is tall 
and plump, with neck and arms that a 
painter might desire for a model. She 
dresses in excellent taste. Her walk is 
dignified, as becomes a tall woman. 

Like her father she is a stranger to sick- 
ness, her proudest boast being that she 
has been ill but once in her life. 

Mrs. Smith was born in Belleville, New 
Jersey, where her father was filling his first 
charge. Dr. Talmage has been married 
twice, and the subject of this little sketch is 
the only living child of the first marriage, 
but as her mother died when Jessie was 
but three years old the latter knows only 
the present Mrs. Talmage as ‘‘mother,”’ 
and her she dearly loves. 
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THE HON. FRANCES WOLSELEY 
By ETHEL MACKENZIE MCKENNA 


HE present home of Lord and 

Lady Wolseley and their 

G daughter, the Honorable 
S Frances, is the Free Hospital 
Kilmainham, which is the 

officiai residence of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Her Ma- 

jesty’s forces in Ireland, a 

post which surrounds the Commander’s 
family with fine specimens of the British 
soldiery, who are comfortably spending 
their last days in this peaceful asylum. 
Scarcely less than the devotion of these 
men to their Commander is the feeling 
which they have for the General’s only 
child, whose bright smile and kindly greet- 
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ing warm the hearts of the old men, and 
whose enthusiasm for them is as unfailing 
as the interest with which she listens to 
their more than ‘‘ twice-told’’ tales. 

Lady Frances Wolseley, the heiress to 
her father’s title, is a tall, graceful girl 
with a round, lovable face, dark eyes and 
magnificent hair, which curls prettily round 
her brow and softens her high, broad fore- 
head. She is slight and well-made and 
altogether an admirable example of the girl 
of the present day. It is easy to see by 
her every movement that she must excel in 
the sports and pastimes in which this gen- 
eration of English women delights. But 
of all the forms of exercise dear to Miss 
Wolseley, that of riding is unquestionably 
the favorite. She is a splendid horse- 
woman, and is never so happy as when 
seated on Blackberry, her pet mare. She 
has the reputation of being a wonderfully 
straight rider in the hunting field. Danc- 
ing, too, is a favorite amusement of hers. 

Lord Wolseley adores his daughter, and 
the knowledge that his well-won title will 
descend to her is a source of great satisfac- 
tion to him. But proud as the young girl 
is of her distinguished father, it is to her 
mother that she specially clings. They 
have been all in all to each other during 
the long absences of Lord Wolseley. It is 
because of this companionship that Miss 
Wolseley has never been sent to school. 
Lady Wolseley was anxious to have her 
daughter with her as much as possible, and 
Miss Wolseley consequently received her 
education at home under the  superin- 
tendence of a governess. Miss Wolseley 
is decidedly clever, and is particularly 
bright and animated in conversation. She 
is, moreover, an exceptionally good lin- 
guist, and an exceptionally good amateur 
artist. 

The Wolseleys are a domesticated famil 
and have a great love of home. Eac 
member of the family has a mania for col- 
lecting, and as each is inclined to vary 
their hobby there is a wonderful collection 
of curiosities in their Irish home. 

Lady Wolseley and her daughter accli- 
matized themselves to their Irish home 
sooner than might have been expected. 
Three of the five years during which Lord 
Wolseley’s appointment lasts have more 
than expired, and before long he will have 
to be thinking of another change. But be- 
fore that takes place it is probable that his 
daughter will have left him to take her 

lace at the head of an establishment of 

er own. The man who can induce her to 
leave her home for his will indeed be for- 
tunate, for all who know her declare that 
there does not live a truer, more lovable 
girl than Frances Wolseley, nor one more 
deserving of honor. 


An Interesting Group of Young Women 


“MRS. ALEXANDER’S” DAUGHTER 
By FREDERICK DOLMAN 


HAVE no inherited talent,” Miss 

Hector said, when asked about 

her own work. “I once tried 

to write a novel and miserably 

failed.’”” Miss Hector has not 

tried again, the spirit never hav- 

ing moved her to do so, and we 

must suppose, therefore, that ‘‘ Mrs. Alex- 

ander’’ has not transmitted her great gifts 
as a novelist to her daughter. 

Miss Hector was educated at Forest Hill, 

a London suburb, and at Boston, a Lincoln- 

shire seaport. Scarcely any of her school- 

fellows knew that little Ida Hector was the 

daughter of the novelist who, as a wom de 

plume, used the Christian name of her hus- 
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band. It was not until after the death of 
her husband that ‘‘Mrs. Alexander’’ ob- 
tained the fame which might have been ex- 
pected to influence the mind of her young 
daughter. 

The boarding-school at Boston was sit- 
uated in the house eget gues Ingelow, 
the poetess, was born, and as a conse- 
quence many of the schoolgirls made Jean 
Ingelow their heroine, and Miss Adams, the 
lady who conducted the school, frequently 
read aloud from her poems to her pupils. 
To the personal influence of this teacher 
Miss Hector pays the highest tribute. She 
thinks she owes more to the good influence 
of Miss Adams than she could ever have 
gained by spending three or four years at 
any one of the large colleges. Miss Hector, 
from her own experience, thinks the small 
school, with a teacher cultured as well as 
kind-hearted, is the next best place to home 
for girls. She was taken away from her 
English school when her mother went to 
reside in Paris, and there for three or four 
years she received lessons in painting and 
in music. The family then went to reside 
in Dresden, where Miss Hector heard all 
the concerts and realized so well the great- 
ness of music that she gave up its study as 
a mere accomplishment. 

Miss Hector has attained excellence in 
her translations from the French—mostly 
from the works of Daudet, for whom she 
has the greatest admiration. She has, also, 
made much progress in art. The drawing- 
room in her mother’s house at Maida Vale 
contains many of her water-color sketches. 
She is so passionately fond of Paris, in part 
because of its art associations, that she and 
her mother spend two or three of the au- 
tumn months at the French capital every 

ear. 

. Miss Hector is fond of all outdoor 
sports in which her sex is permitted to 
share. She never misses an opportunity of 
riding to hounds. Of tennis she is also 
passionately fond ; of golf she does not, 
strange to say, speak so enthusiastically. 
In person Miss Hector is tall and graceful. 

Miss Hector spends much of her time in 
her comfortable and luxurious home in 
the Portsdown Road. Although not a 
society woman she ret derives much 
pleasure from a well-chosen circle of 
friends, Mrs. Lynn Linton probably occu- 
pying the centre. It is Miss Rector’s leas- 
ant duty every Saturday afternoon, during 
the season, to go to Mrs. Linton’s flat at 
Queen Anne’s Gate to ‘‘ pour tea’’ at the 
famous writer’s ‘‘at homes.’’ Occasion- 
ally, too, she visits Mrs. Rider Haggard 
at Norfolk. Wherever Miss Hector is, in 
society or in her home, in Paris or in an 
English village, the charming simplicity of 
her manner is noticeable. 
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A GRANDCHILD OF GENERAL GRANT 
By ALICE GRAHAM MCCOLLIN 


HE birth of Esther Cleveland at 
the Executive Mansion will 
take from Julia Grant, the 
first-born grandchild of Presi- 
dent Grant, her position as 
the latest born of the daugh- 
ters of the White House, but 
it cannot rob her of her posi- 

tion as one who is doing honor to the place 

which gave her birth. 

On June 7, 1876, Julia, the child of 
General Grant’s eldest son, Frederick 
Dent, and his wife, Ida Honoré, was born 
at the Executive Mansion. A month later 
she was christened in the same building. 
The baby was given but one name, Julia, 
in honor of her paternal grandmother, her 
maternal grandmother, Mrs. Honoré, with 
President Grant, acting as sponsors. 

At the conclusion of General Grant’s 
second term Mr. Grant removed with his 
family to Chicago, where, for a time, they 
made their home. They left Chicago for 
New York a few years later, and there re- 
mained until the appointment of Colonel 
Grant as Minister to Austria, when they 
removed to the Austrian capital, Vienna. 
Their return to New York, where they are 
at present making their home, has been a 
matter of recent happening. 

Throughout the successive journeyings 
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of her family the education of Miss Grant 
bas continued without interruption. In- 
heriting from her Huguenot ancestry, 
doubtless, a predilection for the French 
language, she has taken a most complete 
course in French literature. German she 
has studied in the same conscientious 
manner. Both languages were of the 
greatest value to her in her association 
with the Austrians. 

In addition to the study of languages 
and literature most of Miss Grant’s atten- 
tion has been devoted to art. 

Miss Grant is domestic in all her tastes, 
a fondness for sewing and embroidery fill- 
ing in the spare hours which are left from 
her reading, studying and painting. She 
is extremely amiable, thoughtful and co1- 
siderate of others in an unusual degree. 
Gentleness and justice are her most prom- 
inent traits. 

She is slightly above medium height, 
and of slender, girlish figure. Her com- 
plexion is fair and clear, the dark blue 
of her eyes and brown of her hair accentu- 
ating its clearness. She dresses in the 
very simplest of modes. Her favorite out- 
door amusement is walking. 

Miss Grant has never been formally 
presented to society, nor will she make her 
début in New York for a year or two yet; 
but both Colonel and Mrs. Grant, realizing 
what a delightful memory an acquaintarce 
with that most dec of all European 
courts would be to their daughter in after 
life, permitted her to be presented at the 
Austrian Court. 

Her relations with her grandfather were 
of the most intimate and devoted nature. 
She spent much time with him during the 
last years of his life, and remembers him 
with deepest affection. A wreath of leaves, 
the loving work of her hands, was buried 
with him, laid upon his casket in the tomb 
at Riverside. 

Miss Grant, as the oldest living of 
General Grant’s grandchildren, is the 
fortunate possessor of many valuable 
souvenirs of the ex-President. Among the 
most important of these are a number of 
personal letters. Several buttons, which 
were cut from uniforms which the General 
wore during the late war, she has had 
mounted as a bracelet, making a piece of 
jewelry more valuable than any jeweled 
circlet could be. 

In her character of daughter, of grand- 
daughter, of pupil, and in her social ex- 
periences, Miss Grant has proven herself 
worthy to bear the honored name which 
has descended to her. 
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MY TABOOED PLAYMATE, ADELINA PATTI 
By Katherine B. Foot 





ANY years ago a 
little girl hap- 
pened to live near 
my home in New 
York, and her 
name was Ade- 
lina Patti. We 
lived on East 
Tenth Street, 
which was then 
a very exclusive 
street from Fifth Avenue to a trifle beyond 
Second Avenue. It was the highway to 
St. Mark’s and to Second Avenue, as was 
Astor Place. Second Avenue from Fourth 
to Eighteenth Streets, was then an aristo- 
cratic locality. It was disputed only by 
Washington Square, North. 

We lived in one of four brick houses that 
had been built in the midst of a wilderness 
of white cottages, some two-storied, but 
most of them only a story and a half high. 
Beyond our four brick houses was another 
brick house, a little smaller in every way, 
and there, to the intense indignation of the 
neighborhood, came one day in early 
autumn a family of Italians, the Patti 
family, who rented the little house next to 
the corner. 





AS I look back into my memory of the 
years so long past I think of the very 
first time that I saw Adelina. She was 
balancing herself on the tips of her toes, 
and leaning over the iron guard in front of 
the low French windows, to see how far 
she could reach without falling over and 
out into the area. As it was a favorite 
amusement of my own I looked at her with 
an absorbed interest. When she finally 
concluded that she had reached over as 
far as she possibly could she stood up 
straight on the windowsill, and I took a 
good, long look at her, and she stared 
back at me. When I was quite satisfied as 
to exactly what an Italian looked like I 
turned away and went on rolling my hoop 
up and down the block. I have since been 
told that the same day I astonished my 
family by saying suddenly at the nursery 
dinner : 

‘“‘Why, I thought Italians were black, 
but she isn’t, only her eyes and her hair, 
and she has nice pig-tails, nice, smooth 
ones, tied with ribbon—not old curls like 
mine.” 

When we went down to dessert that 
night, as we always did when we had been 
fairly well behaved through the day, my 
mother said, ‘‘ Where did you see that 
Italian child?’’ I told her just how and 
when, and she said, ‘‘I don’t care partic- 
ularly to have you play with that little girl.”’ 
When I ventured to say, ‘* Why mustn’t I1?”’ 
I was told that I must not ask questions, 
and must obey. I remember that a dear 
young uncle, who was dining with my father 
and mother that evening, burst out laughing 
and said, ‘‘Why Margie, the child won't 
bite her.’’ But my mother simply gave 
him a severe, reproving glance, and made 
no answer. So while I was down-stairs I 
sat still and wondered, but when I went 
back to the nursery to bed I asked my 
kind, old nurse a variety of questions as to 
why I mustn’t play with the little girl, and 
she told me that she thought it was because 
her mother was an opera singer. 





T# next thing that Adelina did was really 

a shock to me, for I saw her deliberately 
catch hold of the coat-tails of a passing 
gentleman—he looked a very severe and 
proper gentleman too—and she insisted 
upon his allowing her to drive him down 
the street. He naturally objected strongly, 
while the rest of us stood looking on with a 
sort of horrified interest, and he told her 
that she was a naughty little girl, and to go 
home to her mother. But I was not so 
deeply shocked, after all, but that I felt an 
extremely lively interest in all that Adelina 
did, and she certainly was a source of great 
entertainment to all the other children in 
the neighborhood, as well as to me. 

We were not allowed to “‘ play around the 
block,’’ as children were in most of the up- 
town neighborhoods, because on Ninth 
Street, where the Bible House now siands, 
was a vacant lot where all sorts of shows 
in tents were often set up. So we had only 
the range from Third to Fourth Avenues, 
on both sides of the street if we chose, but 
we were strictly forbidden to cross Fourth 
Avenue, because several times a day steam 
engines passed down through the city with 
passenger or freight cars attached. The 
engines ran very slowly, but it was a safe 
precaution to issue orders that under no cir- 
cumstances whatever should we cross the 
street. But Adelina was like a wild little 
hawk, and ran back and forth across the 
avenue as she chose, daring us to follow 
her. I remember very well one day which 
turned out very unluckily for me. For 
some reason or other I was playing all 
alone, and had exhausted all the resources 
of an active child, and quite at my wit’s 
ends for something to do, I was all ready 
to accept Adelina’s invitation when she 
came and invited me to run a race. 


S° we started off, but her legs were not 
encumbered by a pair of dreadful 
pantalets such as I wore, and so, either 
because she really did run faster or because 
I carried too much sail, she beat me by 
several yards, and stood laughing at me 
when I came up to her on Fourth Avenue. 
Chagrined by my defeat I was in a reck- 
less mood, and when Adelina said, ‘Oh, 
I hear some music comin 4 Broadway, 
let’s go over?’’ I hesitated only a moment, 
while I said uneasily, ‘‘ But I can’t go 
across Fourth Avenue.’’ But she darted 
across and | followed. We stood and 
listened to the band, or rather we jumped 
up and down and listened to it, and then 
I made a second bold flight, quite at my 
own risk. I had two large copper cents in 
my pocket, and I knew that at the drug 
store on the corner of Eighth Street and 
Broadway | could get some ‘‘drops’’ out 
of the large and enticing glass jar that 
stood in the window. I had never been 
so far from home alone, and two cents 
was a great deal of money for me to have, 
all of my own; then, too, I had always 
had to spend my few solitary pennies under 
the guardianship of a nurse, or some older 
person, and the temptation was quite too 
much for me, so I said to Adelina, ‘‘ You 
come with me; I’ve got some money, and 
I’m going to spend it.”” As she was more 
than ready, off we started. I remember 
that when we got to the apothecary’s it 
took our united strength to get the latch 
down, and when we got in there was a 
clerk and a man talking to him. I was 
dreadfully scared, but I walked boldly up 
and held out my two cents, saying, ‘I 
would like two cents’ worth of those,’’ 
pointing to the jar. The man looked at 
me with a queer sort of twitch about the 
corners of his mouth and said, ‘‘I’ll give 
some to you two little girls,’’ and then he 
put a few into a paper. As he was tyin 
them up I laid down the two cents, an 
he said, ‘‘Oh, no, keep your money,”’ and 
the other man said, ‘1 guess you’ll always 
come here for your candy, won’t you?”’ 
‘*Indeed I shalt. not,” I said, for I hada 
sudden and dreadful sense of my naughti- 
ness, and I made a bolt for the door and 
rushed out, leaving both candy and money, 
and Adelina ranafterme. I never stopped 
until we reached the other side of Fourth 
Avenue, and that time I did outrun Adelina, 
for she came scurrying up behind. But 
there was no time for explanations then, 
for a swift retribution overtook me and I 
ran straight upon my mother. I only re- 
member that she said, ‘‘ You have dis- 
obeyed me; go straight home and tell Mary 
to put you to bed.” 





HE next time I met Adelina she said, 
‘What did you leave the candy for 
the other day?’’ I could have eaten it 
after you went to bed. My! they don’t 
put me to bed; I wouldn’t stay there.”’ 
As time went on we were not absolutely 
forbidden to play with Adelina—it was just 
a little frowned upon; but she was a fas- 
cinating child, even if a little naughty, and 
she lived in a world quite different from 
ours. We felt for hera sort of compassion, 
mingled largely with envy, for we had 
been told, or we had heard it said that, 
‘*That little Italian girl would some day 
go on the stage ot be a singer like her 
mother.’’ Some of her family were.at that 
time singing in New York, either at Castle 
Garden or at Palmo’s Theatre on Chambers 
Street, afterward better known as Burton’s 
Theatre. Adelina had been in the dress- 
ing-rooms under the stage, and if she had 
been on a voyage under the crust of the 
earth I do not think it could have had half 
the interest for us that her stories did of 
how they put paint on their faces with 
little brushes, or have fired us with so wild 
a desire to do just as they did. 

She sang even then, and was kept prac- 
ticing or studying for long hours at a 
time, and sometimes, quite tired out, she 
would escape into the yard and climb to 
the very top of the grapevine trellis, and 
sit and sing at the top of her lungs. Then 
her mother and her sisters, Amalia and 
Carlotta, would go to the windows and 
call, ‘‘Adelina, Adelina,’’ and pour out 
volleys of Italian in a vain attempt to keep 
her from singing out-of-doors, and injuring 
her throat. She was perfectly safe on the 
top of the trellis, for the only other crea- 
tures that ever got on top of the very shaky 
structure were the back-yard cats, but 
while volleys of old shoes or hair-brushes 
brought them down, nothing brought 
Adelina down, except her own will and 
desire. The great event in the Patti family 
while they lived in our neighborhood was 
the marriage of Amalia to Max Strakosch. 
I forget what season of the year it was, but 
it was in warm or mild weather, for they 
had the wedding breakfast in the yard; 
that is, I thought so at the time, but per- 
haps they only adjourned there to smoke, 
but they had a tent or an awning put up. 
I think it must have been an awning, be- 
cause we could see under it as we looked 
out of the nursery windows. 


ERY soon after that something very im- 
portant happened, how important 
none of us children dreamed, and that was 
Adelina’s first appearance as a singer at 
Castle Garden. I remember hearing some 
one read something out of a paper about 
the appearance the night before of a won- 
derful child singer, and hearing it said that 
it must be that child of the Pattis. When 
we went out to play the little girl next door 
told us that her father and mother had 
taken her to that very concert the night be- 
fore on purpose to hear Adelina sing, and 
that she had sung one of the songs that we 
had often heard her sing as she sat on the 
fence, and that she had had a bouquet 
given her, all to herself, and that she had 
courtesied herself backward. We all felt 
her reflected glory, and yet I remember 
having a strange sort of feeling, that 
Adelina was quite different from the rest 
of us, and that it was very queer to have 
such people living so very near. 

We all went in a body and stood in front 
of Adelina’s house, and presently she spied 
us and came dancing out and asked us all 
in to see her flowers. There was a wild 
scattering to know at home if we ‘‘ might,”’ 
and then, hoops in hand, in we all trooped 
to see her trophy. What the flowers were, 
or how they looked, I have quite forgotten. 
But after that we had a new play. There 
were two yards between Adelina’s and 
ours, but only two fences, as the next two 
houses were occupied by brothers who had 
thrown their yards into one. We often 
played with the children next door in their 
yard, and with a step-ladder we climbed to 
the top of their fence and perched on it like 
a row of sparrows—that did not then exist 
on the American continent. We formed 
an audience for Adelina, and she made a 
stage of the grass plot, or rather what had 
been intended for a grass plot, but which, 
owing to the process of hanging out the 
clothes, had only a few straggling spears 
left. She sang and acted for us, and told 
us when to applaud—for even then she had 
a keen sense of the value of a c/ague—told 
us when to throw her the bouquets, which 
were sometimes handfuls of grass _ but 
more often crumpled newspapers. How 
I can see her now courtesying and kissing 
her hand, and raising the crumpled papers 
to her lips, and making as much of a fuss 
over them in public as she does still with 
the flowers that are lavished upon her. 





S* was achild of very passionate and, I 
think, of very vindictive temper, for I 
know that we were all afraid of provoking 
her, but there is a good deal to be said in 
extenuation. She was compelled to study 
in one way or another constantly. I do 
not remember that she ever went to school, 
but I know that she was taught at home, 
and she must have been well taught, for 
even in her childhood she spoke Eng- 
lish and Italian, and, I think, French per- 
fectly. After her first appearance she often 
traveled with Max Strakosch, her brother- 
in-law, sometimes alone, and sometimes 
with one of her sisters, and the poor child 
was often very tired. It was probably be- 
cause she was so tired that she was ex- 
tremely capricious and obstinate about 
singing in public, and she soon learned to 
know that to threaten that she wouldn’t 
sing just before it was time for her to ap- 
pear before an audience would bring her 
almost anything that she chose to demand. 
One day | was sitting on our front stoop 
with my big wax doll in my arms. I was 
only showed to have her to play with 
when I had been very good indeed, and 
she was the biggest, most beautiful doll in 
the neighborhood, or that I had ever seen, 
even in shop windows. As I sat there 
Adelina came toward me with her doll in 
her arms. She stopped and said, ‘‘ Show 
me your dolly?’’ I held her up and ex- 
patiated upon her beauties. I confess now 
that I felt a keen and wicked satisfaction 
that her doll had only a plaster head, and I 
knew, from sad experience, that it was the 
kind that got grimy and had to be washed 
off with sweet oil occasionally, and very 
often had a cracked head, and that she was 
altogether of an inferior class from my 
dolly. ‘‘She’s pretty, isn’t she?” said 
Adelina. ‘‘She’s beautiful,’ I said, hug- 
ging my treasure, for she was my very own 
child to me. ‘‘ How much did she cost?”’ 
said Adelina. ‘‘I don’t know,”’ I said, ‘‘a 
lady sent her to me from London. See, 
her eyes open and shut,’’ and I gave a 
vigorous yank to the long wire which was 
concealed under her petticoats. ‘‘ Show 
me how her eyes go?” Adelina said. 
And after opening and shutting those very 
inexpressive black eyes several times she 
handed her back to me and said, ‘‘I shall 
have one like her to-night.’” My own eyes 
opened wide at this, and I said, ‘‘ How 
will you get her?’’ ‘‘Oh, I'll lie down 
and kick,’’ she said, ‘‘and if Max don’t 
give her to me quick I'll scream, and 
they’ll do anything if I scream.’’ And she 
nodded her head wisely. ‘‘I don’t believe 
you'll ever get her in this world,’’ | said 
confidently, and with a feeling of absolute 
certainty that the glory of my doll could 
never be eclipsed. When she went away I 
thought a good deal about what she had 
said, and wondered very much how she 
got things by being naughty, for I knew 
be it was the very way for me not to get 
em. 
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|? was several days before I saw Adelina 


again, for I never saw her in her own 
house, nor in mine, and perhaps it was 
stormy—I have ceases I know that 
one day when | was out with the other chil- 
dren that Adelina came proudly down the 
steps, and in her arms A wa had a doll that 
was simply the most beautiful creature that 
I had ever dreamed of. Such rosy cheeks 
and smiling, crimson lips, such blue eyes 
and lovely, flaxen curls, eyes that moved 
with a touch of the wire and did not roll 
back in her head until only the whites 
showed in quite an awful manner, as my 
doll’s eyes did when I pulled the wire too 
hard. But that fact had not worried me 
until I saw Adelina’s doli, because one of 
my brothers had told me the reason her 
eyes rolled back so was because the stop- 
cock inside of her was out of order. ‘I 
got her,’’ she said, nodding at me. ‘‘Max 
went right out and got her—he had to.”’ 
The most laughable thing that Adelina 
ever did came soon after the doll episode. 
It was a very, very warm Sunday after- 
noon in May, and we were all wishin 
that we could soon go to Staten Island, 
where we had a summer home, earlier 
than usual, for it was so very hot in town. 
I was listening, in duty bound, to what 
seemed to me a very long chapter in the 
Old Testament that mother was reading to 
us. She was so extremely conscientious 
that she taught us herself on Sundays, lest 
we might not be properly instructed in 
Bible truth and Bible history, and she was 
so very conscientious about it that we often 
writhed a good deal, especially in warm 
weather. Our dear father was always in 
attendance, and usually very comfortably 
asleep, and while I envied him I supposed 
fathers always could go to sleep, because 
they knew so much. The front door was 
open, as was usual in warm weather, and 
the blind door was closed and fastened by 
a hook. Suddenly ‘‘ Yankee Doodle came 
to town riding on a pony,” came floating 
up the stairs, and then the rest of the verse, 
and numberless trills. Mother shut the 
Bible emphatically. ‘‘It’s that Patti child,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I shall not read any more.’’ 





YEAR or two went by, and Adelina grew 
more serious. We met sometimes 
and spoke, but she was kept hard at work 
in her way, andso was I inmine. In those 
days there were no athletics for girls, and 
when we had passed the age of hoop-roll- 
ing we sat in the house and sewed lon 
seams, and Adelina was away a great deat 
Sometimes we talked over the top of a 
fence, but she sang no more in the yard, 
and grew more demure in every way. The 
very last time I ever saw or spoke to her 
she was about fourteen years old. I was 
in front of our house looking at an eclipse 
of the sun through a bit of smoked glass. 
Adelina came up and said, ‘‘Are you look- 
ing at that queer thing on the sun?”’ And 
I said, ‘‘ Yes; itis beginning to go off now,”’ 
and | held the glass for her. ‘‘ Gracious,”’ 
she said, ‘‘isthatallitis? I thought it was 
going to be pitch dark.’’ I remember 
perfectly how she looked that afternoon 
with two long, black braids hanging far 
below her waist, very black eyes and a 
slightly protruding under jaw. Her man- 
ners were quiet and modest, and she 
seemed more like the other girls. 





ERY soon after that the Pattis moved 
away, and I lost sight of Adelina 
entirely, and she passed out of my life and 
out of my thoughts. One November day, 
some four years after, my mother said, 
“You remember Adelina Patti, don’t 
you?”’ I dropped my sewing and laughed, 
saying, ‘‘ How can you ask me, mother— 
how could I forget Adelina and the Yankee 
Doodle Sunday?’’ Mother laughed and 
said, ‘‘ Well, she is to make her début at 
the Academy on Thanksgiving night. Do 
you want togo?”’ ‘‘ Want to go!’’ I flew 
out of my chair. ‘‘Can I go?’ The 
opera was the one amusement I was 
allowed, and that not so very often. 
‘* Well,’’ said my mother a little slowly and 
thoughtfully, ‘‘I will ask your father.”’ 

It ended in my going. Just a bit of 
rotest to give it spice. Just a bit of guilty 
eeling because of my Puritan forefathers, 
and then three of us, who used to play 
with her, were waiting in trembling excite- 
ment for ‘‘Lucia’”’ to appear. It was a 
crowded house everywhere, full of light 
and perfume and color. The modest 
flower-girl of that day, so well-known to 
old opera-goers, went from box to box 
offering her flowers, and the shrill voices 
of the boys with librettos crying, ‘‘ Book 
of the opera, book of the opera! English 
and I-talian, words and music,’’ sounded 
through the house. Through my glass I 
saw Madame Strakosch in a proscenium 
box, and I thought that I recognized 
Carlotta also. The curtain rose and 
‘*Lucia’’ came in from the upper left with 
her attendant. She wore a gray gown 
trimmed in some way with red velvet, and 
I kept my glass close to my eyes. Could 
that be Adelina—that slender little creature 
walking so calmly down to the prompter’s 
box? tt certainly was. To me that début 
was something personal. ‘‘ Lucia’”’ was 
familiar to me, but I rejoiced and sorrowed 
with a new ‘‘Lucia’’ that night, for behind 
all was Adelina, the little child that had 
been tabooed on our block. 
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CHAPTER III 
IN BOYHOOD AND NOW 


S a traveling companion 
what a success he 
was! How he made 
friends in the train, at 
railway stations, on 
steamers. How, if 
one lost sight of him 
for a moment, he in- 
variably reappeared 
full of delight with the 
information that he had ‘‘ found a friend.”’ 

As I was struggling in the usual manner 
up the crowded gangway of an ocean 
steamer on one occasion, his flushed and 
radiant countenance appeared over the 
rail where he had climbed. 

‘** Dearest, dearest,’’ he said, ‘‘ I’ve found 
a friend. He’s a French gentleman and 
can’t speak English.’’ He had found him 
on the tug, and they had apparently sworn 
eternal amity between the wharf and the 
steamer, though how this 
had been accomplished | 
was never quite able to de- 
termine, as he had only just 
begun to attack valiantly a 
verb or so of the first con- 
jugation. But with the 
assistance of ‘‘donner”’ 
‘aller’? ‘“‘aimer’’ and a 
smile like his nothing was 
impossible. 

His circle of acquaint- 
ances during an ocean voy- 
age was choice and large. 
And one languid passenger 
lying in her steamer chair 
with cushions behind her 
and fur robes over her was 
never passed without the 
affectionate, inquiring smiles 
of a protector, and at inter- 
vals through all the day he 
presented himself to ‘‘look 
after’’ her. 

‘** Are you all right, dear- 
est?’’ he would say. ‘‘Do 

ou want your feet tucked 
in? Did the deck steward 
bring you your lunch? Are 

our cushions comforta- 

le?’’ And these matters 
being attended to he would 
kiss her gayly and run off to 
explore engines, or gather 
valuable information about 
walking beams. 

On several occasions he 
and his brother made some 
rather long railroad jour- 
neys alone. It was quite 
safe to send them. If they 
had not been able to take 
care of themselves half the 
world would have taken 
care of them. Conductors 
conversed with them, pas- 
sengers were interested 
in them, and they arrived 
at the end of their travels 
laden with tribute. After 
one such journey taken to- 
gether between Washing- 





Even foreign languages did not appall 
him. 

“I’m only a little boy, you know,”’ he 
would say cheerfully. ‘It doesn’t matter 
if it does sound funny, just so that they 
understand me. | like to talk to them.”’ 

So he conversed with Annunciata in the 
kitchen and Luigi in the dining-room, as it 
had been his habit to converse with Carrie 
and Dan years before, for by this time his 
love-locks had been cropped and had 
changed to brown, but he still remained 
the same charming and engaging little 
person. 

‘*Boys are sometimes a great trouble,”’ 
commented Luigi in referring to him and 
his brother, ‘‘but these—they are little 
stgnorini.”’ 

Fauntleroy had ‘‘ occurred” nearly four 
years before the time when he exhausted all 
the resources of the Paris Exposition, but it 
was still Fauntleroy, though a taller one in 
schoolboy suit and Eton collar, and shorn 
of his boucles blonde, who marched off at 


**Do you know I never saw a child like 
him?” said a clever man of the world who 
had spent an hour talking to him. 

And curiously enough it was exactly the 
idea expressed by an old colored aunty 
years before. ‘‘ Dat chile,’’ she said, ‘‘he 
suttanly ain’t like no other chile, ’Tain’t 
jest dat he’s smart—though cose he’s 
smart, smart as they make’em. It’ssump’n 
else. An’ he’s the frien’liest little human 
I ever seed—he suttanly is !”’ 

I had been ill that year and the year be- 
fore it, and of that illness I have many 
memories which are beautiful and touching 
things. One isof many disturbed and weary 
nights when the door of my room opened 
quietly and a little figure entered, such an 
adorable little figure in a white night-gown, 
and with bright hair tumbled by sleep fall- 
ing about a serious small face. 

**T’ve come to take care of you, dearest,”’ 
he would say with his indescribable protect- 
ing and comforting air. ‘‘I’ll sit by you 
and make you go to sleep.’’ 

And sometimes there seemed to emanate 
from his childish softness a sort of sooth- 
ing which could not have been put into 
words. 

It was his special province to put me to 
sleep when I was restless. He assumed it 


as a sacred duty, and had the utmost con- 
fidence in his power to do it. 

‘*T’ll put you to sleep,’’ he would say. 
‘“*T will just sit by you and hold your hand 
and make you quiet.”’ 

How long had he sat by me on that one 
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very cautiously. The opening of the door 
was as clever and quiet as the mysterious 
movement. It was opened only a little, 
there was more careful movement, and 
then it was drawn to. But though I had 
been looking directly at the slip of light I 
had not seen him. Somehow he had 
ope through without coming within my 
ine of vision. 

I lay mystified. The incomprehensible- 
ness of it gave me something to think 
about. His room was near my own, and 
I knew that he went to it and got into bed. 
I knew, also, that he would be asleep as 
soon as his curly head touched the pillow. 

He had been asleep perhaps an hour 
when his brother came in. He had been 
spending the evening at the house of a 
friend. He was usually a tender and 
thoughtful thing himself, but this night the 
excitement of festivity had intoxicated him 
and made him forgetful. He came up the 
staircase and ran into the bedroom with a 
childish rush. 

Exactly what happened I could only 
guess at. I had reason to suppose that my 
young protector and medical attendant 
was wakened with some extra sense of 
flurry taking place. He evidently sat up 
in bed in reproachful despair. 

‘*What have I done?’”’ said his brother. 
‘What is the matter ?’”’ 

I heard tears in the plaintive little voice 
that answered—actual tears. 

“Oh!” he said. ‘‘I know you’ve wak- 
ened her! I know you have! It was so 

hardtoget her tosleep. And 
at a De ene Gen I was 

——— so afraid of wakening her 

| that I went down = the 

' floor and crawled out of 

the room on my hands and 

knees. And I think it took 
an hour.’’ 

**Darling,’’ I murmured 
in the drowsiest possible 
tone when he crept into the 
room to look at me. ‘‘I’ve 
had a lovely sleep, and I’m 
going to sleep again. You 
made me so quiet.’’ But 
with the most serious diffi- 
culty I restrained myself 
from clutching him in m 
arms with a force which 
would have betrayed to 
him all my adoring du- 
plicity. 

It was things such as these 
I remembered when he was 
so deliciously amusing, and 
I heard stories of him every 
day. 

Sometimes when swing- 
ing in my hammock on the 
piazza I caught sight of him 
flying on his small bicycle 
down the tree-shaded 
avenue, a delightful, ani- 
mated picture, his strong, 
graceful child body beauti- 
fully defined in his trim, 
close-fitting Jersey suit, his 
red scarf and fez brilliant 
touches of color, his wav- 
ing, flying hair brightened 
to gold as he darted through 
the sunshine and into the 
shade. I used to say to 
myself: ‘‘ He is so good to 
look at! Heis so pretty ; 
that is why every one likes 
him so.’’ And then when 
I heard him say some quaint 
thing which was an actual 
delight through its droll 
ingenuousness, I said: ‘It 





ton and Boston, with what 

joy they performed their 

toilettes through an entire 

summer with the assistance 

of a large box of wonderful soaps and per- 
fumes sent to them by an acquaintance 
made en voyage. 

‘“‘He was Lionel’s friend,’’ Vivian ex- 

plained. ‘‘I think he said he was a drum- 
- mer. He was so nice to us. My friend 
that I made was a professor in a college, I 
believe, and he gave me this to remember 
him by.”’ 

‘‘This”’ was a pretty nugget of gold, and 
was emnateonial by acard on which the 
donor had written the most affectionately 
kind things of the pleasure he had had 
in his brief acquaintance with his young 
traveling companion whose donne mine 
he should not soon forget. 

One could always be quite sure that he 
would give no trouble during a journey, 
that he would always be ready to perform 
any service, that no railroad nor ocean boat 
oficial could withstand him when he pre- 
sented himself with a smiling request. 

It is easy to call to mind, at any moment, 
some memory of him, his face flushed, his 
hair damp on his forehead, his eyes cour- 
ageous, as he struggled with something too 
big for him he had felt it his duty to take 
charge of as he swayed with the crowd 
down the gangway of some steamer at 
Southampton or some paguebot at Calais. 


“It is too heavy for you, darling,”’ one 
would say. ‘‘ You look so hot. Let me 
carry it.’ 


**Oh, no,’’ would be his valiant answer. 
“Tm all right, dearest. It’srather a warm 
day, but a boy doesn’t mind being warm.” 


THE REAL FAUNTLEROY LISTENING TO 


nine o’clock every morning for two weeks, 
and spent the day exploring the treasures 
of the exhibition. Sometimes he was quite 
alone, sometimes he had appointments 
with some “‘friends’’ he had made in the 
passage from New York to Havre—three 
interesting men whose connection with the 
electrical exhibit inspired him with ad- 
miration and delight. My impression is 
that they did not speak French, and that it 
enraptured him to place his vacabulary at 
their disposal. 

‘They are so kind to me, dearest,’’ he 
said, just as he had said it at three years 
old when he visited his ‘‘friend Mrs. 
Wilkins.”’ 

‘It must be an entertaining spectacle,’’ 
I often thought, ‘‘to see him walk into the 
restaurant quite unattended, order his little 
déjeuner 2 la fourchette, dispose of it in 
dignified solitude at a small table, and 

resent the garcon with a pourboire as if 
he were forty. I should like to be a spec- 
tator from afar. No doubt the waiters 
know him and make jocular remarks 
among themselves.” 

But it was when he was only seven that 
Fauntleroy really occurred. He had been 
so amusing and interesting that summer, 
and I had reflected upon him so much. 
Every few days I heard some delightful 
anecdote about him, or saw him do some- 
thing incomparably quaint. What led me 
most into speculation was the effect he 
invariably produced upon people, touching 
little fascinations he exercised, 


THE STORY OF THE IDEAL FAUNTLEROY 


night which I shall always remember? I 
do not know. But he had been so quiet 
and had sat holding my hand so long that 
I could not find it in my heart to let him 
know that the charm had not worked and 
tha: I was not really asleep. I pretended 
that I was, lying very still and breathing 
with soft regularity. 

He stayed quite a long time after I knew 
he thought I was quiet for the night, he 
was so determined to be quite sure that 
nothing would disturb me. At last he 
began with the most cautious softness to 
take his handaway. When he had been a 
baby I had sometimes laid him down to 
sleep with just such cautious movement. 
How gradually and softly the small fingers 
released themselves one by one, how 
slowly, with what infinite precaution of 
slowness the warm, kind little palm was 
detached from mine. Then there was a 
mysterious, careful movement, and I knew 
he was leaving his chair. I dared not open 
my eyes for fear he would see me and be 
heartbroken because I was awake. What 
was he doing? There were no footsteps, 
and yet he was moving a little—a very little 
it seemed. And the movement was so 
slow and interrupted by such pauses that 
the length of time it lasted added to my 


curiousness. What idea had he been in- 
spired by? Whatsoever he was doing he 
was putting his entire soul into, and he 


should not be crushed by the thought that 
it was all in vain. When I could hear that 
he had reached the door J opened an eye 


is because he is so amus- 
ing!’’ 

So I studied him day 
after day, often trying to 
imagine the effect his ber 
less candor and unsophisticated point of 
view would have upon certain persons who 
did not know his type. . 

I was convalescing from my long illness 
and had plenty of time to amuse myself 
with such speculations. He was such a 
patriotic young American ; he was so en- 
gaged in an impending presidential elec- 
tion at the time ; his remarks were so well 
worth hearing. 1 began, among other fan- 
cies about him, to imagine his making 
them with that frankly glowing face to 
conservative English people. He had 
English blood in his veins, and things more 
unheard of had occurred than that through 
a combination of circumstances he might 
be surrounded by things very new to him. 

‘*When a person is a duke,’’ he had 
said to me once, ‘‘ what makes him one? 
What has he done?’”’ His opinion evi- 
dently was that dukedoms were a species 
of reward for superhuman sweetness of 
character and brilliant intellectual capacity. 
I began to imagine the interest that ana 2 
be awakened in his mind by the contem- 
plation of ducal personages. 

It amused me to analyze the subject of 
what his point of view would be likely to 

I knew it would be productive of im- 
mense entertainment to his acquaintances. 
I was sure that the duke would be subjected 
to sweet but searching cross-questioning, 
and that much lively interest would be felt 
in the subject of coronets. He would re- 
rd them as a species of eccentric hat. 
hat questions he would ask, what en- 
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thusiasm he would display when he was 
impressed by things beautiful or stately 
and interesting! Would he seem ‘a 
cheeky little beggar’’ to less republican 
minds than his own? | asked myself this 
curiously. But no, I was sure he would not. 
He would be so simple ; he would expect 
such splendor of mind and of noble friend- 
liness that the hypothetical duke would 
like him as Dan and Carrie did, and he 
would end by saying ‘‘ My friend, the Duke 
of Blankshire,’’ as affectionately as he had 
said ‘‘ My friend, the milkman.” ; 

It was only a thread of fancy for a while, 
but one day I had an idea. 

‘*T will write a story about him,’’ I said. 
“TI will put him in a world quite new to 
him and see what he will do. How shall 
I bring a small American boy into close 
relationship with an English nobleman— 
irascible, conservative, disagreeable? He 
must live with him, talk to him, show him 
his small, unconscious republican mind. 
He will be more effective if I make him a 
child who has lived in the simplest possi- 
ble way. Eureka! Son of younger son, 
separated from ill-tempered noble father 
because he has married a poor youn 
American beauty. Young father dead, 
elder brothers dead, boy comes into title! 
How it would amaze him and bewilder 
him! Yes, there it is, and Vivian shall be 
he—just Vivian with his curls and his eyes, 
and his friendly, kind, little soul. Little 
Lord Something-or-other. What a pretty 
title—Little Lord—, Little Lord—, what?’’ 

And a day later it was Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy. A story like that is easily written. 
In part it was being lived before my eyes. 

‘‘T can wash myself quite well, thank 
you,”’ he would say, scrubbing vigorously 
one day. ‘‘I can do it quite well, dearest, 
if some one will just ’zamine the corners.”’ 

He had always spoken very clearly, but 
there were a few words his pronunciation 
of which endeared them inexpressibly to 
me. On the evening of the day before 
‘* Fauntleroy ’’ spent his first morning with 
‘*Lord Dorincourt’’ he brought into my 
room a parlor base-ball game to show me. 

It was a lovely thing to see his delight 
over it, and to note the care with which he 
tried to make all technical points clear to 
an interested but unintelligent parent. 
What vigorous little attitudes he threw him- 
self into when he endeavored to show me 
how the ball was thrown in the real game! 

‘I’m afraid that | am a very stupid 
little mammy,’’ I said. ‘‘ What does the 
first base do? And what is the pitcher for? 


I’m very dull, you see.”’ 
“Oh, no!”’ he said. ‘“‘No, you’re not, 
dearest! It’s me, you know. I’m afraid 


that I’m not a very good ’splainer. And 
besides, you are a lady, you know, and 
ladies don’t play base-ball.’’ 

Almost every day I recorded something 
he had said or suggested. 

And how delightful it was to read the 
manuscript to him and his brother. He 
used to sit in a large arm-chair holding his 
knee, or with his hands in his pockets. 

‘*Do you know,”’ he said to me once, 
‘*L like that boy? There’s one thing about 
him, he never forgets about dearest.” 

When the first 5 agree of the false 
claimant occurred he turned quite pale ; 
so did his brother. 

“Oh, dearest!’’ they gasped, 
did you do that? Oh, don’t do it!’’ 

‘What will he do?” the occupant of 
the arm-chair asked. ‘‘ Won't he, dearest, 
be the Earl’s boy any more ?”’ 

*** That other boy,’ said Fauntleroy trem- 
ulously to Lord Dorincourt, the next day, 
‘he will have to—to be your boy now—as 
I was—won't he?’ 

‘**No,’ answered the Earl, and he said 
it so fiercely that Cedric quite jumped. 

‘** Shall I be your boy even if I’m not 
going to be an earl?’ he said. ‘Shall I be 
your boy just as I was before?’ ”’ 

But it was a real little heart that had 
beaten at the thought. 


“ why 





E has been considered such an ideal 
little person—Cedric Errol, Lord 
Fauntleroy—and he was so real after all. 
erhaps it is worth while explaining that 
he was only a simple, natural thing—a child, 
whose great charm was that he was the in- 
nocent friend of the whole world. 

I have reason to believe that an impres- 
sion exists that the passage of years has 
produced no effect whatever on the great 
original, that he has still waving, golden 
hair, and wears black velvet doublets and 
broad collars of lace. This is an error. 
He is sixteen. He plays foot-ball and ten- 
nis and battles sternly with Greek. He is 
a1xious not to “‘flunk’’ in geometry, and his 
hair is exceedingly short and brown. He 
has a fine sense of humor, and his relatives 
consider it rather a good joke to present 
him to intimates, as he appears before them, 
looking particularly cheerful and robust : 

‘*This is—‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ ”’ 

But there are things which do not change 
with the darkening of golden hair and the 
passage of boyish years. 


(Conclusion) 





Epitor’s NotE—Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s 
story, ‘‘ How Fauntleroy Really Occurred,” of which 
the above is the conclusion, was commen in the 
December issue of THE Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL. 
A set of the issues containing the a story will 
be sent to any address, postage paid, upon receipt 
of thirty cents. 
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METHODS OF MY ART 
By Adelaide Ristori del Grillo 


HAVE often been asked 
my opinion as to the 
qualities indispensa- 
ble for those persons 
who purpose dedicat- 
ing themselves to 
dramatic art. As well 
during my long ca- 
reer, as at present in 
my relative leisure, it 

has appeared to me difficult to give a posi- 

tive and decided answer to this question. 

So many are the intellectual and moral 

qualities required, as well as the indispensa- 

ble aptitude for the stage, that it will be 
easier for me to add to some precepts | 
shall indicate further on the hesitation with 
which I dedicated myself to the research of 
the artistic and of the true. Itis a great mis- 
take to think, as many do, that the art of 
the drama needs less study and offers more 
facility of success than any other profession. 
Dramatic art, like every other undertaking 
in life, requires laborious, persistent study, 
without which success is not to be attained 
in any direction. Theories are not appli- 
cable to all nationalities. Dramatic teach- 
ing may be general zsthetically, but not 
as to details of character and expression. 

Every nation, as I have often said, has its 

own tone of voice, inflection and gesture. 


A CERTAIN degree of general culture is 

necessary to give the actor a convic- 
tion of the correctness of his interpretation, 
and to enable him to form just opinions on 
the sentiment of his art. It is only thus 
that he can learn thoroughly to understand 
the type of character he is to represent. 
An actor appearing on the stage should, 
by his carriage, by a single glance, make 
the public understand what character he 
represents, in tragedy as well as in the 
drama. 

Happy is the actor endowed with that 
gift of nature—mobility of the facial mus- 
cles. How many actresses, having beauty 
of feature but wanting expression, find their 
artistic merits less appreciated in conse- 
quence ! 

A very difficult thing is to learn how to 
walk, to enter, to quit the stage, to sit 
down and move naturally, to move the 
arms well with natural but grand and ma- 
jestic action in tragic or dramatic repre- 
sentations, with few and simple gestures 
in familiar parts. If gesticulation is affected 
it is false and exaggerated. 

For those who wish to dedicate them- 
selves to comedy the task is easier, because 
comedy treats more of every-day experi- 
ence ; but it must not be supposed that the 
study of comedy is without its difficulties. 
It requires much personal grace of move- 
ment, penetration and clearness of percep- 
tion. These gifts are indispensable to give 
to the different characters represented their 
special coloring, and with the perception 
of the fact that in acting a comedy of the 
last century it must not be given with the 
tone of the present day. The neglect of 
these conditions leads to insipidity, and 
betrays want of study in the actor. Those 
who think it is much easier for an actor to 
represent a character not unlike his own 
make the mistake of confusing the physical 
peculiarities with the individual nature of 
the actor. The part of a lover cannot be 
well acted by one who has not a soft voice ; 
of a hypocrite by one who does not possess 
a flexible and a mellifluous one ; of < father 
without an air of authority; of a tyrant 
without a haughty manner. 











HOSE who wish to be actors should be 
very carefui in their choice of a mas- 
ter, in whom the first quality required is 
that he should not force his opinions on his 
upils as infallible, without having first 
ome well acquainted with their moral 
and physical capabilities. He should first 
read with them the part to be represented, 
and according to the powers of the young 
actor or actress give them the principal in- 
dications as to the manner of acting it. 

Human nature is varied and manifold. 
Pain, pleasure, anger, supplication can 
and do take as many different intonations 
and colors as there are varieties of charac- 
ter in the human race. There is nothing 
absolute in the world. Beauty is as multi- 
form as the aspects of Nature herself. The 
chief merit of a teacher is to put his pupil 
in the right road to truth, placing before 
him eloquent examples, by means of which 
I know, by frequent experience, the minds 
of learners are opened most effectually. 

It must not be thought that in reading 
compositions in verse at the present day 
it is necessary, either from a mistaken fear 
of declaiming, or a misunderstood love of 
truth, to make try itself unpoetical. A 
poetical accent is one of the greatest merits 
an actor can possess. In its proper time 
and place this accent may be employed 
not only in tragedy but also in drama and 
comedy. It is an important subject of 
study, however, not to mark the rhythm to 
such a degree as to weary the ears of the 


audience. The dignity of the language 
used must be te 


ANOTHER most important subject of study 

for an actress is the exactness and 
precision of the adaptation of her dress to 
the personage to be represented, and to 
the epoch of the story. Without this atten- 
tion the character is not harmonious in all 
its details. Iwas so well convinced of the 
importance of those studies that in the 
early years of my career I used to pass 
— hours in the museums. As an ex- 
ample of my infatuation in these artistic 
pilgrimages, | will recount my eccentrici- 
ties on the subject. Somma, one of our 
distinguished poets who is now no more, 
wrote for me the classic tragedy of ‘‘ Cas- 
sandra,’’ in five acts, for each of which I 
had to change my costume; and as the 
personage was in a different state of mind 
in each act, the search after designs in 
keeping with these different situations 
racked my brain for several days and 
nights. Being in Naples for a theatrical 
engagement | went one day to the cele- 
brated museum, which contains so many 
treasures of art. In one of the great halls 
of sculpture I was struck by the beauty of 
two statues placed in niches, thinking their 
draperies adapted to two situations of my 
part, and had no rest until | could find the 
means of copying them. A painter would 
not have given me all the minute details of 
the dress ; besides, a special permission was 
necessary for copying, and the regulations 
of the Bourbons at that time were extremely 
strict. Fortunately, it happened that one 
of my kind admirers was His Highness the 
Count of Syracuse, brother of King Ferdi- 
nand, and himself an artist, whom I knew 
personally. His kindness and courtesy at 
once obtained for me the desired permis- 
sion. Without paying heed to the curious 
crowd around me I had a stool brought, 
and mounted on it to one after the other 
of the two niches containing the statues, 
and by means of thread and numbers, 
which I alone understood, I took the meas- 
urements necessary for copying the pre- 
cise shape of the two costumes. One of 
the statues wore a pep/um of a very diffi- 
cult shape. As soon as I reached home I 
made a rough sketch, a fancy one, perhaps, 
but it was enough for me. From Naples I 
went to Paris to give some representations, 
and I at once summoned the first cos- 
tumier and tried with the most minute ex- 
planations to make her understand the 
difficult cut of the pep/um. She answered 
with a little smile of compassion that she 
saw nothing difficult in it! I gave her an 
ironical look, which said: yes, yes, we 
shall see! As I had foreseen she returned 
in two days with impossible patterns. 
Without further ceremony, in one of my 
fits of impatience, I told her she had under- 
stood nothing about it, and called my maid 
to bring many newspapers, and with scis- 
sors and pins I cut, pinned and folded, 
while my good costumier stared and was 
fain to confess she had never seen a pret- 
tier or more complicated pep/um. I must 
beg pardon for my want of modesty, but 
I must own I was proud of the result ob- 
tained. 

It was thus I proceeded to secure the 
other costumes also, all of which I keep 
religiously, and the sight of which recalls 
the sweetest memories. 





DO not mean to intimate that I under- 
stood the necessity of these studies at 
the outset of my career as first lady. Oh, 
no! This knowledge developed with my 
beginning to act important historical parts. 
My mind then received anew light: I un- 
derstood how important it is for an actress 
who wishes to rise above mediocrity to 
complete her education by that culture 
without which it is impossible to represent 
a historical part truthfully in all its mani- 
festations. From the facility I had attained 
in understanding the arrangement of clas- 
sical costume | had once the pleasure of 
uzzling the great painter, Ary Scheffer. 
— to act ‘‘ Medea,”’ the work of my 
excellent friend Legouvé, at Paris, and | 
applied for the exact design of my costume 
to Ary Scheffer, having the good fortune 
to be on terms of friendship with him. At 
my appearance on the stage in the first act 
I was to wear a cloak which covered my 
head and the child I carried, as well as my 
whole person. When Scheffer, at my first 
representation, came to pay me a visit in 
my dressing-room before the beginning of 
the piece, he saw I had quite understood 
his idea; but he feared for the beauty of 
line, and that I should look clumsy in the 
second act, when my head was no longer 
covered. I indulged myself in a mischie- 
vous smile, and saying, ‘“‘Vous verres,”’ 
took leave of him to go on the stage. My 
device had the same merit as that of Co- 
lombo with his egg! In the second act, 
without disturbing the folds about which 
the painter was anxious, I simply then, and 
every following evening, unsewed the piece 
of the cloak which covered my head in the 
first act. When I explained my trick to 
Scheffer he laughed heartily and congratu- 
lated me on having quite puzzled him with 
my ingenious contriving. 
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Tet which was very painful to me, and 
a great trial to my nerves, was the 
omy of the various modes of dying. I 
would not allow myself to be guided by 
imagination only, and on the other hand, 
my excessive sensibility was certainly no 
assistance in my studies of this description. 
No one extraneous to the science of Escu- 
lapius can infallibly know what are the 
unmistakable accompaniments of death ; 
whether by blade or by poison; whether 
from cerebral affection, fever or otherwise. 
Thus for every different kind of dying I 
had to act I consulted some distinguished 
medical man. First I shut myself up in 
my room to study what effects would be 
produced by certain degrees of the causes 
of death, calculating gradually what re- 
sults might be renchedl and then submit- 
ting my course of reasoning to a competent 
judge, I either modified my performance, 
or perfected it according to the opinion of 
my learned counsellor. The two deaths 
which peg me the greatest difficulties 
were that of ‘‘Adrienne Lecouvreur ’’ and 
that of the ‘‘ Duchess de Chateauroux,”’ 
in the latter of which I die laughing with 
sudden joy. For the death of ‘‘Adrienne’’ 
I had to study much for the faithful render- 
ing of death by a poison, the effects of 
which are much disputed ; and yet it was 
necessary to represent it with the symptoms 
which are indicated by the authors Scribe 
and Legouvé, who thus describe the effects 
of that terrible poison: ‘‘If report be true 
the slightest pinch of this powder intro- 
duced into a pair of gloves or a flower 
suffices to produce, firstly, a confusion of 
the faculties; secondly, cerebral . excite- 
ment, and slenunadie, strong delirium 
resulting in death.’’ In this dying scene 
there was great risk of becoming ridiculous 
or at least exaggerated, and the tension of 
the nerves of my brain, in order to avoid 
both these defects, was such as to be felt 
long after the performance was ended. 
For two other interpretations of dying I 
was guided by sad spectacles of the end of 
human life. 





ba the upper floor of the house I lived in 
there. was a poor consumptive man. 
He grew so much worse that the last sac- 
raments had to be administered to him. 
Hearing the bell on the staircase announc- 
ing that the Host was being carried to the 
dying man, I felt a wish to join the devout 
persons who ayy age the priest, and 
went with them to the chamber of death; 
but seeing from a distance the man’s thin, 
sad face, gazing with languid eyes at the 
wife he adored, I had not the power to 
move forward, and remained kneeling on 
the threshold, with bent head, and casting 
furtive glances at his dying face. Feeling 
faint with emotion I rose quietly and hur- 
ried down stairs. But the sorrowful scene 
remained deeply graven in my memory. 
At another time, when I was to act ‘‘ Pia 
dei Tolomei,’’ not yet comprehending the 
full meaning of Dante in those well-known 
lines of the ‘‘ Dioina Commedia” : 

** Remember me, I am Pia, 

Sicua gave me birth, Maremma destroyed me,” 

I had her case brought before my eyes in 
crossing the Pontine marshes on my way 
to Naples in 1857. Just in the loneliest part 
of the marshes, while we were stopping to 
change horses, I saw a poor peasant shiver- 
ing in fever, with blanched lips, lying 
stretched upon a heap of straw. Here and 
there were languidly moving about other 
negess beings with contracted features and 
dulled eyes, scarcely able to keep on their 
feet. Full of deep compassion I drew near 
them with a few words of sympathy and 
somealms. With that patient and resigned 
bearing of our good peasants, they told me 
the sad tale of their suffering and of the cruel 
disease which was sapping their strength. 
I was strangely theclnsted by that wretched 
scene, untif being told that all was ready 
for starting I got into the carriage after 
bidding good-by to those poor creatures. 
I had a feeling of profound relief as the 
quick trotting of the horses carried me 
swiftly away from that inhospitable place. 
But the sad scenes to which I had been a 
witness brought me good fruits, especially 
as regards ‘‘ Pia dei Tolomei.”’ After dili- 
gent study of what I had seen in the Pon- 
tine marshes, the impression I produced on 
the public was stronger, and my own satis- 
faction more complete. 

Many actresses who sign engagements 
for principal parts think it is enough to 
see their names printed in huge letters 
on the bill-boards of theatres to entitle 
them to undertake those parts, without 
stopping to consider whether their powers 
are equal to the task. How many mistakes 
are made from vanity—the worst enemy of 
art! The theatrical career is by no means 
invariably a path strewn with flowers; 
there are often very thorny stumbling- 
blocks upon it to trip the feet of the art 
pilgrim. The rose is not to be gathered 
without the hand feeling the thorns about 
it. Without effort there is no success to 
be attained in life. The best advice I can 
give is the firm resolve to work hard—per- 
ieee ns 5 The rougher the road to be 
traveled the more the strength to be mus- 


tered for struggling with and overcoming 
its difficulties. 

_ And I bring these few counsels to a 
conclusion in recommending young actors 
and actresses to—work—work—work. ~ 
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A BEAUTIFUL ALIEN 
By Julia Magruder 
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HE clock on the mantel 
struck twelve. Chris- 
tine rose to her feet, 
with a little shiver. 
There was a mirror not 
far away, toward which 
she turned and sur- 
veyed herself from head 
to foot. As she did so 

the soft folds of her Greek drapery settled 
about her, severe and beautiful. The masses 
of her dark hair were drawn into a loose, 
rich knot pierced by a gold dagger, and 
her eyes—so remarkably beautiful in color 
and expression that no one ever saw them 
unimpressed—were clear and steady as 
they gazed at the reflected image in front 
of her. 

‘Il wonder,’’- she said, lifting her bare 
arms with a sort of conscious unconscious- 
ness and clasping her hands in a fine pose 
behind her head, which she turned slightly 
to one side, ‘‘I wonder if this is the very 
last of me—the very last of the Christine 
who loved to look beautiful and wear rich 
clothes and be admired, and who thought 
that she would one day be loved.”’ 

Turning away from that long look she 
held out both fair arms to Hannah. 

‘Come close, close, Hannah,”’ she said, 
as the plain little teacher, 
in her rough dark gown, 
was drawr into her em- 
brace. 
some living thing near my 
heart to-night, for | am 
frightened and lonely. I 
have told myself good-by. 
Christine is dead and gone 
and I have buried her. I 
want some one near me 
in these first moments of 
my strange new self. Oh, 
Hannah, if we could die! 
Not you—for your mother 
needs you—but me. Oh, 
Hannah,”’ she said, in a 
strained voice that sounded 
as if it were only by an 
effort that she kept her 
teeth from chattering, ‘‘if I 
hadn’t you to-night | don’t 
know what would become 
of me.”’ 

Hannah tried to soothe 
her with soft words of com- 
fort and assurances of love. 

“It will not be so dark 
and sad and friendless as 
you think,”’ she said. ‘‘ All 
those people who have 
pe on al g and praised you 
so will surely be good to 
you——’”’ But she was in- 
terrupted sharply. 

‘*T am done with them,”’ 
she said, ‘‘and done with 
fine dressing, and becom- 
ing colors.’’ Her voice 
shook, and Hannah, see- 
ing that she was completely 
unnerved, succeeded in 
pesvates her to go up to 

er own room. On the 
threshold she paused. 

‘**Come into the dressing- 
room with me,’’ Christine 
said. ‘‘Don’t leave me. He will not 
wake,’’ she added, seeing her friend glance 
toward the door between the dressing- 
room and sleeping-room. ‘‘He sleeps 
like a stone. I shall lie here on the lounge 
till morning. I often do. I have lain 
there, night in and out, and almost sobbed 
my heart away, and no one knew.”’ 

Hannah braided the lovely hair, unfas- 
tened the exquisite white and gold dress, 
which fell in a rich mass on the floor, and 
out of it Christine stepped, looking more 
lovely than ever and more childlike. She 
caught sight of the ornaments she still 
wore, and hastily taking them off laid them 
in a heap on the dressing-table. 

‘* They can be sold,”’ she said. ‘‘I shall 
never want to put them on again. Oh, 
Hannah, you are so good to me,”’ she went 
on in the plaintive voice of an unhappy 
child, as Hannah brought a warm dressing- 
gown and made her put it on, and little soft- 
lined slippers for her feet. ‘‘I am so cold,’’ 
she said, shivering. ‘‘Some day you will 
know, perhaps, how unhappy I am. You 
don’t know half of it now, and I cannot 
tell you. Oh, you have made me so com- 
fortable,’’ she added, as Hannah tucked a 
warm coverlet over her, on the big, soft 
lounge. ‘‘I haven’t had any one to take 
care of me for so long. Don’t leave me, 
Hannah. Sit in that big chair and hold 
my hand and let me go tosleep. Iam so 
tired.” 

Her lids drooped and her voice fell. In 
another moment she was asleep. 

Once only Christine opened her eyes, 
and finding Hannah still there said pit- 
eously, ‘‘Oh, I am so unhappy,” but the 
plaintive little tones died away in sleepiness, 














and in a moment she was drawing in the 
regular breaths of profound slumber. 

By-and-by, without waking her, Hannah 
drew her hand away, and leaning back in 
the big chair, threw a great shawl all around 
her, and worn out by the experiences of 
the evening, she also fell asleep. 

Morning found them so. The rising sun 
looking in at the window waked them 
simultaneously, and with a remembering 
look on both faces, they were clasped in 
each other’s arms. A long embrace and 
then a kiss. No word was spoken, and 
when they met at breakfast and were joined 
by Mr. Dallas, the manner of all three was 
as usual. The servant who waited saw 
nothing to comment upon, except, perhaps, 
that the unwonted presence of a guest 
made little difference in the usual silent- 
ness of the meal. 


VI 


OEL remained abroad a year and a half 
and came home at last with a new 
determination, which he promptly put into 
effect. This was to begin in earnest the 
practice of his profession. He was tired 
of traveling, and even his beloved painting 
was not enough to satisfy the more insist- 
ent demands for occupation and interest, 
which his maturity of mind and character 
gave rise to. 
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young creature again he would befriend 
ier, if she were still in need of a friend, and 
take the consequences. He was not so 
irresistible, he told himself, as to be nec- 
essarily dangerous to the peace of mind 
of all the women of his acquaintance. He 
had acted the part of a prig and he was 
well punished for it. 

Noel had altered in some ways since his 
former return from Europe. For one thing 
his appearance had changed. He had now 
a thick, close-trimmed beard, which made 
him look older and graver. There were 
some premature gray hairs, also, in his 
close-cropped curls. 

The weather was very hot, and his 
mother and sisters had gone at once to 
their country house, but Noel lingered in 
town although, socially, it was almost de- 
serted. 

One afternoon of a very hot day, when 
the neighborhoods of soda fountains alone 
were populous, and men walked about the 
streets with umbrellas in one hand and 
palm-leaf fans in the other, with coats 
open, hats pushed back and frequent ma- 
nipulation of their pocket-handkerchiefs, 
Noel, whose sense of propriety admitted 
of none of these mitigations of the heat, 
was standing at a down-town crossing, 
waiting for a car. He was going to his 
club to refresh himself with a bath, order a 
dinner with plenty of ice accompanying it, 
and then take a drive in the park behind a 
horse warranted to make a breeze. It was 
getting intolerable in town, and he had 
just determined to leave it to-morrow. 

As he stood waiting he observed, on the 
opposite corner, a woman carrying a baby. 
He had a good heart and it troubled him to 
see that the child seemed ill. He was 








“She did not look about her at all, but kept her eyes on the baby” 


Not very long after his return he went 
to call on the Dallases. He was informed, 
on inquiring at the house, that a family of 
another name now occupied it, and no one 
could tell where Mr. and Mrs. Dallas had 
gone. He made inquiries at several places 
in the nei Shosheotl but in vain. 

He walked away, with a sad and tender 
feeling in his heart for the poor foreign 
girl, whose beauty, youth and childlike 
charm had taken a strong hold upon his 
mind. The annoying thought occurred to 
him that he had been foolishly prudent 
and apprehensive of danger. He won- 
dered if it hadn’t been a sort of coxcomb- 
ery in him to think there was any danger 
to her in free and frequent intercouse with 
him! As for the danger to himself, that it 
was cowardly to think about. He wished 
he had acted differently, and felt unreason- 
ably troubled at having let the girl drift 
beyond his knowledge. She had looked 
so young and appealing as he had seen 
her last, seated on the rug with the kittens 
on her lap, and so beautiful. No one he 
had seen before or since was as beautiful. 
The type seemed almost unique. He 
knew her to be utterly ignorant of the 
world, and he hated to think what experi- 
ence might have taught her of it. He 
ought to have looked after her more. The 
reproachful thought ey him. He said 
to himself that he’d be a little more care- 
ful the next time he felt inclined to occupy 
this high moral platform and be better 
than aan men! He ought to have seen 
that common kindness demanded a little 
more of a man than this. He was com- 
pletely self-disgusted, and registered a sort 
of mental vow that if he ever found the 


struck, too, with the fact that the woman, 
although closely veiled, had something in 
her figure and bearing, as well as her dress, 
which made her present position seem in 
some way incongruous. His practiced eye 
pemives that her figure was good, and 

is instinct told him she was a lady. He 
looked at her so attentively that his car 
passed without his seeing it until it was 
too far to hail. As another car, going the 
opposite way, came along and stopped, 
the woman got on it, and a resemblance, 
which some fleeting movement or position 
suggested to his mind, struck him so pow- 
erfully that almost without knowing what 
he was doing he found himself running to 
overtake the car, which had started on. It 
was not difficult to do, and once having 
undertaken it it would have looked silly to 
stop, so he swung himself on to the plat- 
form. The car was full and he did not go 
inside. He saw the figure his eye was fol- 
lowing take a seat-high up, and turn the 
child so that it might get the air from the 
window. He could see the poor, little 
gpa face, utterly listless and wan, and 

y reason of its sickness totally bereft of 
the beauty that belongs to plump, round, 
rosy babyhood. And yet the child had 
wonderful eyes—strange, large eyes of a 
clear, golden-brown color—the like of which 
he had seen once only before. Memories, 
speculations and presentiments seemed to 
crowd upon him. He tried to get a view 
of the mother, but her back was turned to 
him, and a fat German woman, with a 
great pile of unmade trousers from a cloth- 
ing establishment, almost hid the sight of 
that. Usually he could not see these poor 
sewing-women, with their great, hot bur- 
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dens of woolen cloth on their knees, with- 
out a sentiment of pity, but he did not give 
this one a thought. His mind was wholly 
absorbed in scanning curiously, though 
furtively, the baby’s poor, little white face, 
and all that he could see of the mother’s 
dress and figure. Presently the car came 
to a halt. The German woman got up 
and labored down the aisle with her bur- 
den and got off, but some one quickly 
moved into the vacant seat. Still he could 
see better now, and the better he saw the 
stronger grew the conviction in his heart. 
Gradually the car thinned out, and he 
might have gene nearer, but something 
held him back. He kept his position by 
the conductor, until he rang his bell and 
called out the name of a landing from 
which the excursion boats went out daily. 
Then the woman rose, lifting her baby 
with gentle carefulness, and came down 
the aisle and got out. She passed directly 
by Noel, but her thick veil was impene- 
trable, and yet, from the nearer view of 
her figure and the pose of her head, the 
feeling he had was deepened and strength- 
ened. He got out, too, and followed her, 
and as he walked directly behind her, his 
eyes fastened on the rich coil of her wavy 
dark hair, he felt sure that this was Chris- 
tine Dallas. 

‘** Poor thing !’’ he said under his breath. 
The tears were near his eyes, but a feeling 
of rage serged up and overmastered them. 
Where was the girl’s husband? Where 
were all the men and women that ought to 
have protected her and given her support 
and companionship in this hour? 

She toiled on in front of him now, her 
figure braced to its burden. The baby was 
light, but she carried in addition to it a 
shawl and asmall bag. He 
longed to go and help her, 
but he feared to startle or 
distress her. If he had 
been a stranger he would 
not have hesitated, and he 
wondered at the cruel in- 
difference of the passers- 
by. They were mostly 
laborers, draymen and 
porters, but at least they 
were men, and it made his 
blood boil to see them 
passing her carelessly and 
almost jostling her. 

She got on board the 
boat, which was not 
crowded, and he followed 
a little way behind. It gave 
him a sense of keen dis- 
tress to see her threading 
her way through groups of 
rough men, who ignored 
or jostled her, to the little 
window where she bought 
her ticket, and it angered 
him to see how indiffer- 
ently the man sold it to 
her, and pushed her her 
change. 

For a while he kept at 
a distance, observing her, 
however, as she took her 
way, with an air of famil- 
iarity with her surround- 
ings, to a place on deck 
sheltered alike from obser- 
vation and from the strong 
breeze which was already 
beginning. Here the 
stewardess brought her a 
pillow, handing it without 
speaking and waiting sig- 
nificantly. She took it in 
silence, then got out her 
purse, a meagre-looking 
one, and put a little coin 
into the woman’s hand. As she did so 
she said, ‘‘ Thank you,’’ and the least little 
foreign inflection—a lingering difficulty 
with the ‘‘th’’—gave Noel the last assur- 
ance that he needed. How unforgotten 
the voice was! He believed he would al- 
most have recognized it without any words. 

The woman made no reply, but pocketed 
her fee and walked away. ‘Then Noel, who 
had seated himself quite near, with his 
face so turned that he could see her with- 
out the appearance of gazing at her directly, 
set himself to watch what followed. There 
was no one else near and it was evident 
that she had not observed him. Indeed, 
she did not look about her at all, but kept 
her eyes on the baby, whose apathetic 
little face did not change. Shaking and 
smoothing the pillow she laid it on the 
seat and tenderly placed her baby on it. 
The boat had started and the breeze, de- 
licious as it was to a strong person, might 
yet be too much for a sick child, and this 
the mother plainly feared, for she hastily 
hung her shawl over the railing beside the 
pillow. But this she soon discovered kept 
off too much air. Noel could note her 
mental processes and comprehend them 
as he saw her put up her hand to loosen 
her thick veil. 

His pulses quickened. He was sure al- 
ready, and yet a figure, a pose, a knot of 
hair, even a voice and accent might de- 
ceive him. So he watched intently as she 
unfastened her veil and. took it off. The 
brim of her hat was narrow and left her 
face fully exposed. 

It was Christine Dallas—a girl no longer, 
no longer blooming and childlike and won- 
dering—but saddened, matured, mysteri- 
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ously changed, with more than the old 
charm for him in her exquisite woman- 
face. It was turned to him in profile, 
distinct against the distant sky, and the 
remembered eyes were veiled by their 
dark-fringed lids, as she looked down upon 
her child. 

The veil, ingeniously fastened with a 
few pins, proved a convenient awning. 
She laid her arm above it on the rail, as 
she bent her head toward the baby. Al- 
though the eyes were hid, the mouth—in 
her a feature of extreme sensitiveness— 
told the story of past suffering and present 

ain. 

“ What a face! No artist had ever had 
a model such as that before him, and the 
pale attenuation of the sick child was 
almost as interesting a subject. But Noel 
never thought of it. For once the artist 
in him became subservient, and he looked 
on with no feeling but a pity so great that 
it absolutely filled his heart and left no 
room for any other. 

The mother’s suffering face put on a 
smile, and she made a little kissing sound 
with her lips to try to attract the baby’s 
notice, and rouse it from its apathy. 

‘*Mother’s precious little pigeon,’’ she 
said caressingly, and catching the thin 
little face between her soft thumb and 
forefinger and giving it a loving twitch. 
But, instead of smiling back at her, a piteous 
little tremor came around the baby’s mouth. 
His thin forehead wrinkled and he began 
to whimper. 

She caught him to her heart with a mo- 
tion of passionate love and pity, and began 
to rock her body to and fro as she held 
him there. 

‘*Did mother hurt her baby?”’ she said, 
speaking in low tones of keenest self-re- 
proach. ‘There, then, mother wouldn't 
trouble him any more! Mother was bad 
and naughty to try to make her boy laugh 
when he was so sick! Mother loves her 
baby, that she does, and when her little 
man gets well he’ll play and laugh with 
mother then, won’t he?’’ 

The whimper died away, and when the 
soft crooning and rocking had continued a 
little while the baby dropped its weary 
lids and slept. She laid him in her lap, 
raising her knee to elevate his head, by 
resting her foot on the round of a chair. 
He sank into his new position with a trem- 
ulous sigh, and slept on. And as he slept 
she watched him, her great eyes fastened 
on his thin little face with a look as if she 
would devour it with love. Afraid to touch 
him, lest he should wake, she caught the 
folds of his dress in her hand with a strength 
that strained its sinews, as if she were afraid 
he would be snatched away from her. 

Noel, who had expected every moment 
that she would turn, had now ceased to 
look for it. She was evidently uncon- 
scious of everything, herself included, ex- 
cept the child. As she bent her head above 
it, never taking her eyes from its wan little 
countenance, the look of hungry love that 
came to her was stronger than any look 
he had ever seen expressed upon a face 
before. Presently, as if unable to resist 
the impulse, she took one of the little 
hands, blue-white for lack of blood, and 
held it in her own. He could divine 
the fact that it cost her an effort not to 
squeeze it hard. Her eyes fastened on it 
hungrily, and then looked into the pinched 
little face. Evidently this sleep was some- 
thing coveted, for she made these slight 
movements with the utmost caution, and 
did not venture to change her con- 
strained position. And as she so watched 
the baby, Noel, keeping as_ profoundly 
still, watched her. He saw that her plain, 
gray costume, charmingly fashioned as it 
was, was yet somewhat worn and shabby, 
as if from over-long usage ; that her round 
straw hat was shabby, too, and one of her 
little boots, cut and finished in such a 
pretty, foreign fashion, had a small hole in 
it. The long glove on her left hand was 
ripped at the finger-ends. The right hand 
was bare, and looked very strong and 
healthy as it held the little feeble one. 
With her other hand she was holding a 
fan between her child’s eyes and the sun. 
She had never ceased a little rocking mo- 
tion of the knee. Oh, if she could only 
keep him asleep! her whole attitude and 
motion seemed to say. Now and then 
she uttered low, hushing sounds as a pang 
of pain would contract the baby’s face, 
pol threaten to waken him. These little 
noises came to Noel faintly, and he felt 
himself sharing with her this intense desire 
to keep the child asleep. Suddenly, above 
the soothing monotone of the vessel’s mo- 
tion, there was a sharp steam-whistle. 
Christine gave a little smothered cry, and 
the next instant burst into tears. tt was 
too much for her overstrung nerves. At 
the same moment the baby waked and 
began to cry weakly. The sound recalled 
her to herself and she took the little crea- 
ture in her arms and rocked and hushed it, 
at the same time fighting with her own 
sobs, brushing away her tears with a fold 
of the baby’s dress and trying to speak to 
it soothingly. But she was utterly un- 
nerved, and the tears and sobs kept coming 
back even while she spoke those calming, 
loving words. 

Noel could bear it no longer. He was 
afraid of increasing her 7“ but he 
felt he must go to her aid. So he took 


quietly the few steps that brought him to 
her and said gently : 

‘“‘ Christine, give the baby to me. Don’t 
mind my seeing you. Don’t mind any- 
thing, but just try to be quiet and rest a 
little. I will help you.” 

She looked at him an instant without 
recognition, then a gleam of comprehen- 
sion came into her eyes, and in a confused, 
weak way she let him take the baby, and 
falling back upon the seat she hid her face 
in her hands and fell to sobbing. Noel, 
for the first time in his life holding a young 
baby in his arms, was yet skillful with it, 
since nothing but strength and tenderness 
were required, and he had both. He 
soothed the little creature into silence, 
walking backward and forward a few 
steps, and watching Christine intently, with- 
out speaking to her. It was only amoment 
or two that she gave way, and he felt it 
would relieve her. She wiped her eyes 
and sat up. 

‘IT don’t know what made me do it,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I have never done so before. 
It is so foolish ; but I did so want baby to 
stay asleep, and I was hoping nothing 
would wake him, and the whistle scared 
meso. Let me have him now, Mr. Noel. 
Thank you, oh, thank you. Perhaps he 
feels better. He has had a nice little 
sleep.” 

Noel would have kept the child, but he 
saw she was not to be prevented from 
taking it, and when she had got it in her 
arms she began to look at it and talk to it 
and walk it about with every appearance 
of having forgotten Noel altogether. He 
had called her Christine under impulse, 
and he now recalled the fact that she had 
taken it simply and without any protest. 
On the whole, he was glad. To have 
called her by the formal name by which 
he had known her might have struck some 
chord of pain. He did not even know 
that she bore it still. Dallas might be 
dead or worse than dead to her. A score 
of possibilities suggested themselves to his 
mind. But he felt he must try, if possible, 
to make her understand him. 

‘*Poor little ill baby,’’ he said, going 
close to her side, where she stood by the 
railing with the baby laid upon her shoul- 
der, her head tilted so as to rest her cheek 
on his. ‘‘I hope he is better. I am so 
glad I saw you, Christine. You must let 
me help you, exactly as if I were your 
brother, for no brother could want to help 
you more. I really think I forgot I wasn’t 
when I called you by your name just now. 
But you didn’t mind it, did you?”’ 

‘**Oh, no,’’ she saidsimply. ‘‘ But where 
did you come from ?’’ she asked, as if the 
question had just occurred to her. 

‘*Let us say from the skies,’’ he an- 
swered, smiling. ‘‘ I think my good angel 
must have sent me to take care of you. 
Sit down, if you will hold the baby. Let 
me make you more comfortable.”’ 

He went and brought a large and easy 
chair from some unknown quarter and 
made her sit in it. Then, saying he would 
be back presently, he walked away. Be- 
fore he returned the stewardess appeared, 
smiling and obsequious, making a profuse 
offer of her services to hold the baby, or 
to do anything desired of her. She brought 
a comfortable hassock, which she placed 
under Christine’s feet, and only the latter’s 
determination prevented her from taking 
possession of the baby. She told her ex- 
actly where she was to be found in case 
she should be wanted, and ended by pre- 
senting her with a key which, she told her, 
would open a stateroom at the head of 
the stairs. As the woman walked away 
Noel returned. Christine told him how 
kind the stewardess had been, and said 
that she had never known there were any 
staterooms on board, this being an excur- 
sion boat. 

‘Oh, there are always two or three,”’ 
said Noel carelessly, ‘‘ for the people to go 
to when they want to rest. If you'd like 
to, we’ll go now and inspect.”’ 

Evidently the prospect pleased her, so 
they went together, but she refused to 
allow him to carry the baby, or even to 
send for the woman. When they opened 
the door everything was clean and fresh, 
as if just prepared for them. Christine 
looked about her with an air of relief that 
it rejoiced him to see. He told her to get 
a little rest, if she could, and that he would 
stroll about for a while and come back for 
her. She went in and closed the door and 
he turned away. In a few minutes the 
stewardess knocked, to offer her services, 
and Christine, as she accepted them, felt a 
sudden change as to her whole surrounding 
atmosphere. : 

Noel, meanwhile, had gone up on deck, 
and was walking about and looking around 
him curiously. He was certainly out of 
his element, but his habits of life had been 
such as to make him feel at home almost 
anywhere. What he rebelled at was the 
thought of Christine being in this place. 
Her distress of mind and her poverty 
seemed so indecently ex to view. He 
lingered a while in the thick of the crowd, 
torturing himself with the horrible incon- 

ity between it and the poor, dear woman 
in the stateroom below. He had contrived 
to have putat her disposal the best the boat 
afforded, but it was abominably meagre. 
What business had she here at all ? It was 
no place for her. His whole nature re- 
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belled at it, and he grew savage as he 
thought that it was no business of his to 
put it right. 

Throwing his cigar away he went below 
and knocked very gently at the stateroom 
door. It was opened by Christine, who 
had, perhaps, bathed her face for the traces 
of tears were almost gone, though enough 
remained to give her eyes an appealingness 
that went to his very heart. 

**Well,”’ he said, in that tentative tone 
which admits of any sort of answer. 

She looked immediately at the baby 
lying on the berth and stood aside to let 
himsee. ‘‘ Heis quiet,’’ she said. ‘‘I don’t 
think heisin any pain. I ani going to take 
him on deck again. The doctor said the 
only thing for him was change of air. I 
couldn’t take him away, so he said to bring 
him down here on the water every after- 
noon would do him good, and I’ve been 
bringing him every day.”’ 

‘* And is he better?’’ Noel said, forcing 
himself to appear to be thinking chiefly of 
the child. He saw that the idea absorbed 
her so completely that she had no thought 
of -herself and apparently none of him, 
and this was well. 

‘*His fever is not so high,’’ she said. 
‘Oh, he has been so ill. Once I thought—’’ 
but she broke off unable to speak, and 
turning toward the berth caught up the 
child with the fervor of passion, though 
she did not forget to pall him tenderly, 
and held him close against her. Then she 
- on his little head a muslin cap that per- 

aps had fitted him once but was now piti- 
fully large, and carried her light burden 
out into the saloon and up the steps, refus- 
ing Noel’s offer to help her. They went 
back to their old places, which were quiet 
and away from the crowd, and when Noel 
had made her as comfortable as he could, 
he drew his chair near and sat down. And 
then the watch began again. He looked 
at her, and she looked down at the baby 
on her lap, and apparently the baby was 
no more unconscious of the gaze bent on 
him than Christine was of the look with 
which Noel steadily regarded her. He 
burned to ask her questions as to what had 
taken place since he had seen her last, but 
he feared to waken her from her uncon- 
sciousness. It was evident that she ac- 
cepted him as a simple fact. He had come 
and here he was. If he helped her to take 
care of the baby it was all right and she 
was glad. Not a scruple as to the accept- 
auce of the help had occurred to her. He 
saw this and was too thankful for it not to 
be willing to take precautions against in- 
ereens this most satisfactory course of 
things. 

The child would die, he felt sure of that, 
and his heart quivered to think how she 
would suffer. And who was there to help 
her to bear it? He almost wished he was in 
truth her brother, that his might naturally be 
that —: almost, but not quite. Well, he 
wished a great many vain and useless things 
as he sat there opposite to her, conscious 
that she had forgotten him. He moved, 
and even coughed, but she took no notice. 
The baby’s little mouth twitched slightly 
and her whole being became acutely con- 
scious. She changed its position and words 
of passionate lovingness crowded upon her 
lips. But instead of responding to them, 
it began to whimper fretfully—a sound 
that brought a spasm of positive anguish 
across her face. 

‘*There, then, mother’s little dear lamb 
that mother has hurt and troubled! Mother 
loves her little man, and he'll get well and 
Seris poor mother happy again—won’t 

e ? ” 

It was some time before the child could 
be quieted. The peevish little whine al- 
most angered Noel when he saw how it 
was cutting into Christine’s heart. In the 
hope of diverting the baby he put out his 
hand and began to sna his fingers softly 
in front of its face. There was a ring on 
the hand that sparkled, and the baby saw 
it and stretched out his little hand toward 
it. A gleam of pure delight came into the 
mother’s face. 

‘He hasn’t noticed anything for days,”’ 
she said, catching Noel’s hand in an ardent 
grasp and holding it so that the baby could 
see the ring. He felt her fingers close 
upon it almost lovingly. He knew she 
could have kissed it, because it had for 
that second been of interest to her child— 
and with no knowledge that it was in any 
way different from the ring upon it. When 
the baby turned away from it fretfully she 
let it drop. 

At last the little invalid went to sleep in 
Christine’s lap. The boat, which was not 
to land but went only for the excursion on 
the water, had turned and they were going 
back toward the city. The breeze that 

ages around Christine’s bent head blew 

ittle curly strands about her face and called 
a faint flush into her cheeks. Noel noted 
everything. 

Night began to draw on and she could no 
longer see the baby’s face distinctly. She 
drew the end of a light shawl over him, 
saying as she did so: 

“The doctor says this is the best of all— 
the coming back in the fresh evening air.’’ 

She sat up in her place then, and Noel 
could see that she kept her hand upon her 
baby’s pulse. 

“Do you ever sing now?’ he asked 
abruptly, 








She shook her head. 

**No—except little songs to baby.” 

**T heard while I was in Europe of your 
making an immense hit in the amateur 
opera. Why did you stop?”’ 

‘*I was forced to. Those people com- 
elled me. I don’t know why, but they 
ooked on me as something apart from 
them. The women were strange and un- 
friendly, and the men—I don’t know,”’’ she 
broke off confusedly, ‘* but it is all hateful 
to me to think of. I was glad to get away 
from them. The night of the opera was 
the last time. Oh, if my baby will get 
well,’’ she said, bending to touch his thin 
hair with her lips, ‘I will never need any- 
thing but him. You believe in prayer— 
don’t you? Will you pray to God to make 
him well?”’ 

Noel promised with a willingness that 
seemed to comfort her. Absorbed in the 
child once more, she soon seemed to forget 
him and silence fell between them again. 
It was ery broken during the whole 
return trip. She seemed to have nothing to 
say to him. When she spoke to him at all 
her thrilling voice dropped to a whisper, 
and it was always to give some information 
about the baby. Once she said with fervent 
interest, ‘‘He is asleep,’’ and once she told 
him that his skin felt cool and natural. 
This was all. It must be owned that Noel 
didn’t think very lovingly of that poor atom 
of humanity as he satthere. It was the bab 
that had caused her to be in this false posi- 
tion, which he felt so keenly, and it was 
terror for the baby which brought that suf- 
fering look to her face. And yet some- 
thing of the same feeling was in his own 
breast as he palpitated at the thought of 
this little creature’s dying and breaking the 
heart of its mother, who plainly loved it 
with the absorbingness of the first passion 
she had ever known. 

When they reached the wharf it was 
quite dark, and the electric lights and pub- 
licity of the place made Noel shrink so 
from the thought of exposing the girl, in 
her suffering, to the gaze of such men and 
women as he saw about him, that, without 
consulting her, he called a carriage and 
helped her into it, following and seating 
himself opposite her. She protested at 
first, but he said: 

“‘I have a long way to go and needa 
carriage, and I may as well drop you at 
home. Where must I put you down?’’ 

She gave a street and number. The 
door was shut, the man mounted to his box 
and drove away, and they were alone to- 
gether. Alone, except for the baby, but 
that was enough to make him feel that he 
and all the world beside were thousands of 
miles away from her. They drove on in 
silence. Now and then as they passed a 
bright light, her beautiful face, outlined by 
its dark hatebrim and darker hair, shone out 
from the shadow, but for which he might 
have felt himself in a dream interrupted by 
no sound, except the monotonous rumble 
of the wheels. Always as he looked her 
eyes were lowered to catch each passing 

impse of the baby’s face. She never 
ooked at him. 

He began to feel it necessary to ask one 
or two questions that he might know what 
to prepare for, but as he broke the silence 
to begin she said warningly, in a low 
whisper : 

‘*Sh-sh-sh, he is waking,’’ and then fell 
to rocking and crooning over the baby and 
coaxing him back to sleep. When he 
seemed quite quiet again she said suddenl 
in alow whisper, and in the dark he felt 
her eyes upon him : 

‘‘What makes you so kind? No one is 
ever kind to me. I thought nobody cared. 
I had one friend but she went away. She 
did not want to leave me, but she had to 
go far off somewhere to make a living for 
her mother.”’ 

“*L will always help you if you will let 
me,’’ Noel said, whispering too, for fear of 
being silenced. ‘‘I will send my sisters to 
see you, if you will let them come —— ”’ 

‘*Oh, no!”’ she said, interrupting him 
impulsively. ‘‘ Don’t send any women out 
of the world you live in to see me. They 
are cruel—they have dreadful thoughts of 
me. They look at me strangely and sus- 

ect me. Oh, no—I’d rather take my 

aby to the end of the earth and hide from 
them. I beg you not to send any one to 
see me.”’ 

Noel hastened to promise her that he 
certainly would not go against her wish, and 
was wondering how he should find out the 
things he longed so to know, when sud- 
denly the carriage stopped. 

The driver got down and rang the bell. 
As Noel was helping Christine to get out, 
the door was opened and the figure of 
Dallas appeared. It was asurprise to him, 
somehow, and an unwelcome one. How 
his spirit rose in abhorrence of this man ! 

Christine went up the steps with the baby, 
and as he had her bag and shaw! Noel fol- 
lowed, telling the driver to wait. 

It was a miserable little house, poor and 
cheap, and empty, and but for the counter- 
acting effect of his anger against Dallas, 
Noel thought he must have almost sobbed 
to see Christine here. Dallas himself was 
not at all discomposed as he recognized 
his visitor and asked him in, offering a 
hand which Noel managed to touch. 


(Continuation in March JOURNAL) 
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To which, as the best original waltz, was given the award of $100 in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL’S series of prizes for original musical compositions. 
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Cried one, “ That suits us to a T, 
At engineering trust to me, 


I’ve had some practice at the art 
« And well can undertake the part.’’ 


THE BROWNIES VISIT CANADA 
By Palmer Cox 
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Has not 
an equal, 
e far or near, 

1 ~\ For water 
Brownies sparkling 

bright, bright 
that still and clear. 

are keen 


To view a strange or pleasing scene, 
Once while in search of sport or toil 
Paid honor to Canadian soil. 
By passing through 
the country wide 
To note its features every side, 
To thriving towns 
they hurried all 
And visited each church and hall, 
And passed opinions freely still 
On what they saw, 
as Brownies will, 
Then London, Galt, and Kingston, old, 
In turn received the Brownies bold. 
On Ottawa and Montreal 
And proud Quebec they made a call. 
To Hamilton, 
to Goderich 
too, 

















It thrills 
the heart 
and charms the sight, 
Thus dancing on, as in delight 
To pour its fresh and crystal flow 
Into the ocean 


aN 


Another said, “I'll steer her straight 


While those aboard the skiff had soon 


Their bearing changed to 
strike the moon, 

And quick- ly learned that lunar 
ride 

Had much 


their trouble magnified. 


A watery grave had been the lot 


ae A , 
“ “ 6 
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Of half the band if they had not 





fr Below. tween the jocks or ands rey Been bese with supernatural power 
No wonder While all on board can take their rest Hanoy oe bag nor Bangs raves Bog | ‘ ° 
bs indians Nor be with creeping fears oppressed.” More held t yt dy ref rece: ve, 
- strewed, It was not long until the boat S08 SE VO Ps WO Say eee 
like Set out with every one afloat. 
stones, 





That overlooks Lake Huron blue, 

The Brownies took a hasty run 

For observation and for fun. 

Through streets that are Toronto’s pride 

They hurried on with hasty stride, 

Viewed banks, and buildings made to hold 

The money which is good as gold. 

Looked through each handsome court 

and square, 

And market-place with special care. 

My pen has not the space to praise 

Each charming sight that drew their gaze 

As on they hastened through the land 

Enjoying scenes on every hand. 

Once while they halted to survey 

A steep and grass-grown mound of clay, 

Said one, “ This marks an old redoubt 

Where once the British kept lookout, 

When Uncle Sam and Johnny Bull 

Had their last interesting pull, 

Or tug of war as records show, 

Now over eighty years ago.”’ 

The Thousand Islands may be named 

As something that 
attention claimed, 

The broad St. Lawrence 
got its share 






Some chanced a little skiff to find, f 
And this was soon attached behind, 
And those were lucky, so they thought, 




































Who in that way a passage sought. 
They sailed along with joke and smile, y } 
And much enjoying every mile, % 
Until some foaming crests appeared R 
That told a rapids now they neared. a 


The current was by far too strong 
And wild for them to right the wrong. 
Their hope lay not in turning back, 
But now to keep the safest track. ; 
The helmsman stood well to his task, 
Nor had he need for help to ask, 
A dozen members 
of the crew 
Were quick to tell him 
- what to do. 
Now round the islands 
left and right 
He steered the craft with 
wondrous might, 
Now grazing banks, 
now scraping 
stones, 


Along its banks the settlers’ bones, 
Before they’d leave a scene so fair 
And turn to seek a home elsewhere. 
The arm indeed might well be strong, 
The hatchet heavy, arrow long, 
And scalping-knife be 
ever keen 
Defending 
such a 
lovely 
scene. 
I think 
it will not 
be amiss 
Now while 
beside 
a flood like this, 
That we may not again come near 
On pleasure bound for many a year, = 
For us to take a boat or two 
And down the stream our way pursue.” 
Another said, “ We can command 
A naphtha launch that’s near at hand. 
’Twill just about contain the crowd, 
Yet every one have space allowed.”’ 
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While rose the cries, the shrieks and groans 


For swift the river swept along 
Of frightened Brownies, who were thrown 


Upon its course with action strong. 


Into the greatest panic known. 
At length there came a fearful shock— 
The launch had 









centred 
Nile on a rock, 
In spite of all 
the sage 
- commands, 
And left a wreck upon 
their hands. 
Just then, to much 
— increase their woe, 
: Meniecs SF “4 ; Roe —. The boiler made a stir below, 
Of praise -° “ . si = ~ ~~ “.- As far too often is the case 
and 7 a 4 When some mishap 
observa- has taken place. 
tion ’Twas well 
there. the boiler had 
Said one, its bed 
“ This Located aft where 
river things 
rolling could spread 
free, Without destroying all the host 
Between That to the bows had 
the chain - crowded most. 
of Those who were 
lakes Sitting on the rail 
and sea, 


Went upward like a flock of quail, 


However bad the rip or break 

The Brownies don’t their ship forsake, 
Till they’ ve exhaus*ed all the means 
Known both to landsmen and marines, 
That they may have within their reach 
To bring her safely to the beach. 

The Brownies gained the wreck at last 
That still was sticking hard and fast. 
Then in the quickest way they could 
oan patched it up with bits of wood, 
With caps and jackets calked the seams 
And spliced the shattered ribs and beams, 
Then, launching it adrift once more, ‘ 
They worked it to the nearest shore. 
Then, walking on the roof or ridge, 

They crossed the long Victoria Bridge 
From end to end, not trusting to 

The road inside, for well they knew 

The trains that thundered to and fro 
Were every hour on the go. 
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fal HOME WITH THE EDITOR 


[SESE all like to give advice, 
Porc 3. gh and, for the most part, 
we =owe give it with better 
race than we receive 
it. But the most cu- 
rious phase about a 
good seven-eighths 
per cent. of the advice 
spoken and printed is 
the fact that it is directed to the young. 
The girls, particularly, come in for a large 
share. Boys receive it, too, but in smaller 
quantities. It is a pet theory with many 
people that only the young make mis- 
takes. Whef a man, for example, matures 
in years, and the gray steals into his hair, 
he is supposed to be safe from errors. 
But is he? The history of the world cer- 
tainly does not sustain the theory. The 
gravest mistakes in life have often been 
made long after the flush of youth has 
gone, and when the age of wisdom is sup- 
posed to have been reached. I believe in 
advice. A word spoken in time has turned 
many a man and set many a woman to 
thinking. But I do not believe in confining 
all the advice to young people. 
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HEN we advise about marriage, for 
instance, we like to turn to the 
oung man or young woman about to 
4 married. We are careful to point out 
this shoal and to advise about avoiding that 
rock. We tell the girl she must do this, 
and we tell the young man he must do 
that. We seem to take it for granted 
that the vast majority of young people 
approach marriage without the slightest 
conception of its meaning. I will not 
deny that this supposition holds good in 
a number of cases, and that advice is a 
needful article in a great many instances 
where marriage is contemplated. But is 
there no need of advice for the married ? 
Should it all be confined to the marriage- 
able? And when the givers of counsel do 
cross the border line it is the wife who 
generally receives the benefit of the wise 
outpouring. Here again is an accepted 
theory—that it is the wife who needs advice 
the most. Out of every hundred articles of 
advice to the married, it is safe to say that 
not ten are directed to the husband. He is 
supposed not to stand in any crying need 
of suggestions. But the wife, poor woman, 
gets advice all the time. True, the wife is 
more of the home than is the husband. 
But does this husband always carry him- 
self with the best interests of his wife, the 
children and the home in mind? Are the 
husbands of our homes all that they should 
and might be? They are good—no nation 
has better men, nor better husbands and 
fathers. And yet— 
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|" would doubtless surprise many men 

who believe themselves good husbands 
if they were told that through two elements 
in their natures they sow more discontent 
in their homes, and do more to jar the 
unity of domestic life, than can be counter- 
acted by all the better qualities they possess. 
And these two elements will, perhaps, be 
as well understood by the names of silent 
appreciation and silent love as by any other 
definition. By silent appreciation | mean 
that irritating, inferential acceptance by a 
husband of every thoughtfulness and little 
courtesy offered by a loving wife, and by 
silent love I mean that affection of hus- 
band for wife which, while it exists, ex- 
presses itself either rarely or not at all. 
The two are, in a sense, identical, and they 
can, therefore, be treated together. 
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HEN a woman loves a man she lives 

for him. From the moment she 
awakens in the morning until she closes 
her eyes at night a loving wife’s thoughts 
are of her husband. All day she performs 
her duties with the thought of his pleasure 
uppermost in her mind, and his image in 
her heart. Nearly everything she does is 
with the thought of him. If she puts a 
—— touch to a room she instinctively 
wonders what he will think of it when he 
comes home. If she buys an article in the 
shops that he will see, close beside her 
own preference for it is the thought whether 
he will like it. When she plans the dinner 
his tastes are regarded first. What would 
he like best is her constant thought. She 
dresses her children, having in mind a 
little suggestion or thought which he may 
have dropped days, yes, even months ago. 
His color becomes her color; his taste a“ 
taste. And even if she does not age 
putonmny approve of a certain thing she 
yuys it or she does it because she feels or 
thinks it will please him. Scores and 
scores of times have I seen wives lay aside 
their own preferences willingly and cheer- 
fully because their husbands liked some- 
thing else better. His coming home is to 
her the event of the day, and it is her 
pleasure to prepare for itin some way. No 
matter how tired the head, how ill the 
body during the day, she tries to look 
cheerful when her husband comes home. 
She feels that she has something to dress 
for as his home-coming hour approaches. 
She likes to lay aside the house-gown she 
has worn all day, and don a fresh dress 
for his coming. It is a pleasure to her to 
wear the gown for which, at some time or 
other, he may have expressed a prefer- 
ence; or it may be in the dressing of her 
hair in the way which she knows he likes 
best ; in the simple ribbon of his favorite 
color ; in the wearing of a flower he likes to 
see on her, or with which there may be 
some tender association; in a little touch 
which she deftly gives the table ; in some 
favorite dish of his prepared by her own 
hands ; in the inviting manner in which 
his house-coat and slippers are placed 
ready for his donning; in the convenient 
spot in which he finds his evening paper, 
his cigar, and even the lucifers, ready 
for his enjoyment after dinner ; in short, in 
the thousand little touches which only occur 
to a woman who finds her greatest delight 
and satisfaction in the pleasure which she 
can give the man she loves. She likes to 
look her best for him}; she tries to do what 
she feels he would most wish her to do. 
Nor is this an ideal picture. It is one which 
is enacted every day in thousands of homes. 
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HE husband comes home, and if the heart 
is as ready to speak as the eye is to 
notice—for men are quick to observe little 
things done for their pleasure or benefit by 
loving hands—the wife finds an ample re- 
ward for all the pains she has taken. The 
tender recognition of a loving thought by 
a husband is as life itself to a devoted wife. 
But if, as is so unfortunately often the case, 
the eye sees, but the heart does not speak, 
I do not wonder that the wife feels that all 
her pains have gone for naught. She 
feels that he sees, but she wants a little 
more. She wants to 4vow that he sees. 
And here is the sting of silent appreciation. 
God knows that in this world we are all of 
us too economical of our praise. We would 
ofttimes roll this earth a little nearer Heaven 
if we would let our mouths speak what our 
hearts feel. The praise that is born of love 
is good for us all. And I marvel that 
husbands do not see this more clearly. 
There is nothing we feel in this life so 
keenly as to be ignored ; and nothing stifles 
the love in the heart of a wife so much as 
this silent appreciation, to which so many 
husbands are prone. It is not that a 
woman longs for praise,—she would resent 
it from the average man. But she hungers 
for it from one man—the man to whom she 
has a right to look for it: her husband. 
Her life is bound up in his. One tender 
word of recognition from him brightens 
the hour for her. And why is it that men 
cannot open their eyes more clearly to the 
fact that their wives live for them? That 
one-half, yes, three-fourths of the little 
things they do are done for them? And if 
they see it, or feel it, or know it, why, in the 
name of common sense, don’t they show 
that they do? Why, if they like to have a 
thing done for them, can’t they say so? 





“ Ww, my wife knows I appreciate her 
little attentions !’’ said a husband 
to me the other day. Know it! Great 
Czsar! How is a woman to know it un- 
less she is told so? What is that fiendish 
streak which is in so many men that leads 
them to withhold the word of just praise? 
Are men themselves so insensible to the 
stimulus of deserved recognition in their 
business lives? Hardly. Then why do 
they withhold from their wives what they 
seek for themselves in the business world ? 
‘*Oh, well, that is different,’’ remarked a 
man to me once. Different—how is it dif- 
erent? Is a woman less human than a 
man? If a word of praise or recognition 
helps men in their business, is the same 
word of less value to a woman in whose 
eyes it is infinitely more than business can 
ever be? Bosh, man, bosh! It is the 
coward who speaks thus! Turn about is 
fair play. Give unto others—and particu- 
larly to your wife—that which you wish for 
others to give unto you. That is religion, 
and it is common sense. A wife needs 
the spoken word of appreciation far more 
than do you, the husband. A woman’s 
life is made up of little things, and the 
word that speaks of love, of recognition, is 
one of the biggest of those little things. 
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ND if silent appreciation is killing to a 
wife’s endeavors, silent love is infi- 
nitely worse. We have by far too much of 
this unspoken affection in our homes. 
Husbands make altogether too little of 
their wives. If they made more of them 
the world would be the brighter for it. 
Before marriage men like to tell their 
sweethearts every ten minutes how much 
they are to them; after marriage they are 
content with the same declaration every 
ten days. The stream of love that is crys- 
tal at the start becomes too much of a 
sluggish stream as it flows. It doesn’t 
hurt a wife to be told by her husband that 
he loves her. It never did, and it never 
will. I make no foolish, sentimental plea. 
I do not say that a husband ought to tell 
his wife every time he sees her how much 
he loves her. But some husbands ought to 
tell their wives so more often than they do. 
Unspoken love is one of the most danger- 
ous moths in our domestic happiness. 
Love is more to a woman than it is to a 
man. It is her very existence. As the 
flower of love blooms in a home, so is the 
heart of the wife init. One would imagine 
that some men used up their entire stock of 
retty sayings before marriage, judging 
rom their economy of them afterward. 
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[t isn’t the old theory of the dying embers 
of love after marriage that I am por- 
traying. I believe, and that most earn- 
estly, that the men of no nation on the 
globe love their wives better than do our 
American men. One explanation of this 
may be that the women whom our men 
marry are so much better, and it is so 
much easier to love them. But too much 
affection is left to inference. Man, hav- 
ing been told ever since the creation that 
his is the stronger of the sexes, has 
fallen into the belief that he must show 
this in his attitude in matters of the heart. 
It is perfectly pardonable that his wife 
howd show any outward demonstrations 
of affection for him. But he? Dear, no! 
He must carry himself with a greater dig- 
nity—one more becoming to the stronger 
sex! Now, this isn’t what our men say, 
and, for that matter, they do not even think 
it in so many words. But, and uncon- 
sciously perhaps, they feel so. However 
palatable the proverbial dinner of herbs 
may be I don’t think that any of us would 
care for itasaregulardiet. And I imagine 
that wives feel the same way on this matter 
of silent love. They approve of it when 
company is present, or in public. But 
when in the quiet of our homes I think 
wives do not object to a little more outward 
demonstration of a husband’s affection. 
And they should have it. They are en- 
titled to it. God intended that Love should 
form the larger part of a woman’s nature. 

Heart-hunger is the keenest suffering 
which a woman endures. In comparison 
with it the ills and aches of the body 
are as naught. But the trouble that pulls 
at the heart-strings day in and day out 
soon makes an old woman of the youngest 
and cheeriest wife. It stifles her affection, 
and that means her life. It kills the best 
motives and noblest impulses in the ten- 
derest and sweetest nature. The strongest 
nerves are loosened under its strain; the 
brightest disposition grows morose and 
troubled through its influence. And there 
are, in our American homes to-day, thou- 
sands of women suffering, God only knows 
how intensely, from this choking of the 
affections, from this everlasting outpour- 
ing of a love that meets only with a per- 
functory response. Oh, there is so much 
in a loving caress, so much in a tender 
word of love to a devoted wife. Women 
will gladly wear themselves out in caring 
for the homes of their husbands; they 
are ready to sacrifice their lives, if need be. 
These sacrifices they make gladly. Only 
one thing they ask, and that is their hus- 
band’s love—given aot by inference, but 
expressed in words and in deeds. That, 
to a woman, is the elixir of life. 


Te many husbands treat their wives 

altogether as if they were nothing but 
genteel drudges, the managers of their 
homes, and nothing more. If a man mar- 
ries a woman to acquirea good housekeeper, 
and the woman knows it at the time, I have 
nothing to say. But if a man marries a 
woman to be his wife, in all which that 
term implies, then let him treat her as a 
wife. Simply to provide well for her is not 
enough. A man of generous impulses 
would do that much for any woman—any 
mere housekeeper who keeps his house in 
order. A wife isalittle more than that—at 
least, she should be. That is where the un- 
fortunate American greed for gold comes in. 
Men are too apt to measure everything by 
material standards. They think that if 
they give their wives everything they want 
they ought to be happy, just as in 
business employers think that all their em- 
ployees want is more salary. But the kind 
word of praise often goes farther in business 
than mere compensation. And hundreds 
of wives to-day would appreciate one 
loving word from their husbands more than 
all the money and comforts lavished upon 
them. To be given plenty to eat and 
pay to wear is but a poor offering toa 

eart that is longing for the expression of 
a husband’s love. The stomach cannot 
feed upon that which it is not given, and 
the heart cannot be lightened by that which 
it is not told. I believe in little acts of 
consideration shown by husbands to wives 
—they are the very essence of life. But 
something must be added, and that some- 
thing is an expressed love. 
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F men fail to understand women better 
it is largely due to their inability to see 
life from any other than their own stand- 
point. Some men cannot recognize the 
vast difterence between those things which 
enter into their lives and the elements 
which make up the life of a woman. It 
seems to me sometimes as if men will not 
see. Because their lives are full of diver- 
sions, far broader in their scope, they cannot 
understand why a woman allows so many 
little things to influence her. Forgetful 
are they of the fact that the sphere of 
woman is one of infinite detail. A home 
is not like a business office. But a man 
says: ‘You have your servants; I have 
my clerks. Where’s the difference?’’ The 
difference lies in the fact that a woman 
must enter into the details of a home, if she 
manages it conscientiously, far more than a 
man needs to enter into the minor affairs of 
a business. The domestic servant depends 
more upon her mistress for direction than 
does the clerk upon his employer. In- 
finitely more important is it that a wife 
should go into her kitchen and look into 
its workings than it is that the employer 
should go into his shipping department and 
see that the packages are properly tied and 
the addresses legibly marked. He can de- 
tail this responsibility to the head of his 
shipping department. Not so the house- 
keeper. Sheis, and must be, the individual 
head of the kitchen, of the nursery, of 
each department of her home, just as she 
must be the general head of the whole 
house. She is general and captain rolled 
into one. And of this supervision of detail 
is her life made up, and her thoughts influ- 
enced. Woman is a creature of detail, 
and all credit to her, I say, that she is such 
a good master of her sphere. And as is 
her life, so becomes her nature. 
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|" is not enough that wives must feel 

that they have the love of their hus- 
bands. They should know it, and be told 
of it. Thoughtlessness and a misunder- 
standing of the nature of women are at the 
bottom of all this unexpressed love. There 
is plenty of love abroad in this world, and 
a great part of it lies in the hearts of our 
American husbands. But it shouldn’t lie 
dormant. It should reach expression. It 
should be given voice, and as often and as 
warmly as the heart dictates. A good wife 
can stand a tremendous quantity of love— 
all that any man can giveher. The danger 
lies rather in not giving enough than in 
giving too much. It is not an unmanl 
thing for a man to love his wife, although 
one might readily believe so from the way 
some men go about it. Neither is it sickly, 
maudlin nor sentimental for him to show 
it. But even if it were all these and 
more, what of it? Who has a prior claim 
to a husband’s love, and who a better 
right to know it? What is it that men 
do for their wives that is at all an equiv- 
alent for what wives do for their hus- 
bands? Provide for them? That’s a duty 
and nothing more. In some things it is 
well that we should go a little farther than 
the duty line. The more husbands remain 
lovers the better it will be for the wives of 
our land. It is the expressed love of a 
husband that makes a wife radiantly happy, 
and nothing else can take its place. What 
honey is to the bee, a man’s love is to 
his wife. It is her very existence—upon its 
knowledge she lives better, she does her 
chosen tasks more easily, she loves her 
children more ; it makes her smile brighter, 
and her laugh heartier, and it keeps her 
heart young. And considering what we 
men owe to women, it is, indeed, a very 
modest return that we offer them. 
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FOLLOWED Irving, too, 
in my later reading, 
but at haphazard, and 
with other authors at 
the same time. I did 
my poor best to be 
amused by his Knick- 
erbocker History of 
New York, because 
my father liked it so 
much, but secretly I found it heavy; and a 
few years ago when I went carefully through 
it again I could not laugh. Even as a bo 
I found some other things of his up-hill 
work. There was the beautiful manner, 
but the thought seemed thin ; and I do not 
remember having been much amused by 
Bracebridge Hall, though I read it de- 
voutly, and with a full sense that it would 
be very comme i/ faut to like it. But I did 
like the life of Goldsmith; I liked it a 
great deal better than the more authorita- 
tive life by Forster, and I think there is a 
deeper and sweeter sense of Goldsmith in 
it. Better than all, except the Conquest 
of Granada, | liked the Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow and the story of Rip Van Win- 
kle, with their humorous and affectionate 
caricatures of life that was once of our 
own soil and air, and the Tales of the 
Alhambra, which transported me again 
to the scenes of my youth beside the 
Xenil. It was long after my acquaintance 
with his work that I came to a due sense 
of Irving as an artist, and perhaps I have 
come to feel a full sense of it only now, 
when I perceive that he worked willingly 
only when he worked inventively. At last 
I can do justice to the exquisite concep- 
tion of his Conquest of Granada, a study of 
history which, in unique measure, conveys 
not only the pathos, but the humor of one 
of the most splendid and impressive situa- 
tions in the experience of the race. Ver 
possibly something of the severer trut 
might Rete been sacrificed to the effect of 
the pleasing and touching tale, but I do 
not understand that this was really done. 
Upon the whole I am very well content 
with my first three loves in literature, and 
if I were to choose for any other boy I do 
not see how I could choose better than 
Goldsmith and Cervantes and Irving, 
kindred spirits, and each not a_ master 
only, but a sweet and gentle friend, whose 
friendships could not fail to profit him. 








[N my own case there followed my ac- 

quaintance with them certain Boeotian 
years, when if I did not go backward I 
scarcely went forward in the paths I had 
set out on. They were years of work, of 
the over-work indeed, which falls to the 
lot of so many that I should be ashamed 
to speak of it except in accounting for the 
fact. My father had sold his paper in 
Hamilton and had bought an interest in 
another at Dayton, and we were all strain- 
ing our utmost to help pay for it. My 
daily tasks began so early and ended so 
late that I had little time, even if I had the 
spirit, for reading ; and it was not till what 
we thought ruin, but what was really re- 
lease, came to us that I got back again to 
my books. Then we went to live in the 
country fora year, and that stress of toil, 
with the shadow of failure darkening all, fell 
from me like the horror of an evil dream. 
The only new book which I remember to 
have read in those two or three years at 
Dayton, when I hardly remember to have 
read my old ones, was the novel of Jane 
Eyre, which I took in very imperfectly, 
and which I associate with the first rumor 
of the Rochester Knockings, then just be- 
ginning to reverberate through a world 
that they have not since left wholly at 
peace. It wasa gloomy Sunday afternoon 
when the book came under my hands; and 
mixed with my interest in the story was a 
nether anxiety lest the pictures on the 
walls should leave their nails and come 
and lay themselves at my feet; that was 
what the pictures had been doing in 
Rochester and other places where the dis- 
embodied spirits were beginning to make 
themselves felt. The thing did not really 
happen in my case, but I was alone in the 
house, and it might very easily have 
happened. 





[F very little came to me in those days 

from books, on the other hand, my ac- 
quaintance with the drama vastly enlarged 
itself. There was a hapless company of 
players in the town from time to time, and 
they seemed always to come to us for their 
printing. I believe they never paid for it, 
or at least never wholly, but they lavished 
free passes upon us, and as nearly as I can 
make out, at this distance of time, I profited 
by their generosity every night. They gave 
two or three plays at every performance 
to houses ungratefully small, but of a lively 
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spirit and impatient temper that would not 
brook delay in the representation; and 
they changed the bill each day. In this 
way I became familiar with Shakespeare 
before I read him, or at least such plays of 
his as were most given in those days, and 
I saw Macbeth and Hamlet, and above 
all Richard III, again and again. I do 
not know why my delight in these tra- 
gedies did not send me to the volume of 
his plays, which was all the time in the 
bookcase at home, but I seem not to have 
thought of it, and rapt as I was in them I 
am not sure that they gave me greater 
pleasure, or seemed at all finer, than 
Rollo, the Wife, the Stranger, Barbarossa 
and the Miser of Marseilles, and the 
rest of the melodramas, comedies and 
farces that I saw at that time. I have a 
notion that there were some clever people 
in one of these companies, and that the 
lighter pieces at least were well played, 
but I may be altogether wrong. The 
gentleman who took the part of villain, 
with an unfailing love of evil, in the different 
dramas, used to come about the printing 
office a good deal, and I was puzzled to 
find him a very mild and quale person. 
To be sure he had a mustache, which in 
those days devoted a man to wickedness, 
but by day it was a blonde mustache, 
quite flaxen, in fact, and not at all the dark 
and deadly thing it was behind the foot- 
lights at night. I could scarcely gasp in 
his presence, my heart bounded so in awe 
and honor of him when he paid a visit to 
us ; perhaps he used to bring the copy of 
the showbills. The company he belonged 
to left town in adversity, but I suppose that 
this was habitual with them. 





UR own adversity had been growing, 
and now it became overwhelming. 
We had to give up the paper we had 
struggled so hard to keep, but when the 
worst came it was not half so bad as what 
had gone before. There was no more 
waiting till midnight for the telegraphic 
news, no more waking at dawn to adler 
the papers, no more weary days at the 
case, heavier for the doom hanging over 
us. My father and his brothers had long 
dreamed of a sort of family colony some- 
where in the country, and now the uncle 
who was most prosperous bought a milling 
property ona river not far from Dayton, and 
my father went out to take charge of it until 
the others could shape their business to 
follow him. The scheme came to nothing 
finally, but in the meantime we escaped 
from the little city and its sorrowful asso- 
ciations of fruitless labor, and had a year 
in the country, which was blest, at least to 
us children, by sojourn in alog-cabin, while 
a house was building for us. 





THs log-cabin had a loft, where we boys 
slept, and in the loft were stored in 
barrels the books that had now begun to 
overflow the bookcase. I do not know 
why I chose the loft to renew my long- 
neglected friendship withthem. The light 
could not have been good, though if I 
brought my books to the little gable 
window that overlooked the groaning and 
whistling gristmill I could see well enough. 
But perhaps I liked the loft because the 
books were handiest there, and because 
I could be alone. At any rate it was 
there that I read Longfellow’s Spanish 
Student, which I found in an old paper 
copy of his poems in one of the barrels, 
and I instantly conceived for it the passion 
which all things Spanish inspired in me. I 
not only renewed my acquaintance with 
literature, but renewed my delight in people 
and places where I had been happy before 
those heavy years in Dayton, as I read, 
At the same time I felt a little jealousy, a 
little grudge, that any one else should love 
them as well as I, and if the poem had not 
been so beautiful I should have hated the 
poet for trespassing on my grounds. But 
I could not hold out long against the 
witchery of his verse. The Spanish Stu- 
dent became one of my passions, a minor 
passion, not a grand one, like Don Quixote 
and the Conquest of Granada, but still 
a passion, and I should dread a little to 
read the piece now, lest I should disturb 
my old ideal of its beauty. The hero’s 
rogue. servant, Chispa, seemed to me 
then and long afterward so fine a bit of 
Spanish character that I chose his name 
for my first pseudonym when I began to 
write for the newspapers, and signed my 
legislative correspondence for a Cincinnati 
aper with it. I was in love with the 
Seveine, the lovely dancer whose cachucha 
turned my head, along with that of the 
cardinal, but whose name even I have for- 
gotten, and.I went about with the thought 
of her burning in my heart, as if she had 
been a real person. 


LL the while I was bringing up the long 
arrears of play which | had not en- 
joyed in the toil-years at Dayton, and was 
trying to make my Spanish reading serve in 
the sports that we had in the woods and by 
the river. We were Moors and Spaniards 
almost as often as we were British and 
Americans, or settlers and Indians. I sus- 
pect that the large, mild boy, the son of a 
neighboring farmer, who mainly shared our 
games, had but a dim notion of what I 
meant by my strange people, but I did my 
best to enlighten him, and he helped me 
make a dream out of my life, and did his 
best to dwell in the region of unrealities 
where I preferably had my being; he was 
from time to time a Moor when J think he 
would rather have been a Mingo. I got 
hold of Scott’s poems, too, in the cabin 
loft, and read most of the tales which 
were yet unknown to me after those earlier 
readings of my father’s. I could not say 
why Harold the Dauntless most took my 
fancy ; the fine, strongly-flowing rhythm of 
the verse hada good deal to do with it, I 
believe. I liked these things, all of them, 
and in after years I liked the Lady of 
the Lake more and more, and from mere 
love of it got great lengths of it by heart, 
but I cannot say that Scott was then or 
ever a great passion with me. It was a 
sobered affection at best, which came from 
my sympathy with his love of nature, and 
the whole kindly and humane keeping of 
his genius. Many years later, during the 
month when I was waiting for my passport 
as Consul for Venice, and had the empty 
time on my hands, I occupied it chiefly in 
reading all his novels, one after another, 
without the interruption of other read- 
ing. Ivanhoe I had known before, and 
the Bride of Lammermoor and Wood- 
stock, but the rest had remained in that 
sort of abeyance which is often the fate of 
books people expect to read as a matter of 
course, and come very near not reading at 
all, or read only very late. Taking them 
in this swift sequence little or nothing of 
them remained with me, and my experience 
with them is against that sort of ordered 
and regular reading, which I have so often 
heard advised for young people by their 
elders. I always suspect their elders of 
not having done that kind of reading 
themselves. 





FOR my own part I believe I have never 

got any good from a book that I did 
not read lawlessly and willfully, out of all 
leading and following, and merely because 
I wanted to read it, and I here make bold 
to praise that way of doing. The book 
which you read from a sense of duty, or 
because for any reason you must, does not 
commonly make friends with you. It may 
happen it will yield you an unexpected 
delight, but this will be in its own un- 
entreated way and in spite of your good in- 
tentions. Little of the book read for a pur- 
pose stays with the reader, and this is one 
reason why reading for review is so vain 
and unprofitable. I have done a vast deal 
of this, but I have usually been aware that 
the book was subtly withholding from me 
the best a book can give, since I was 
not reading it for its own sake and because 
I loved it, but for selfish ends of my own, 
and because I wished to possess myself of 
it for business purposes, as it were. The 
reading that does one good, and lasting 
good, is the reading that one does for 
pleasure, and simply and unselfishly, as 
children do. Art will still withhold herself 
from thrift, and she does well, for nothing 
but love has any right to her. 

Little remains of the events of any pe- 
riod, however vivid they were in passing. 
The memory may hold record of every- 
thing, as it is believed, but it will not be 
ous entreated to give up its facts, and I 
find myself striving in vain to recall the 
things that I must have read that year in 
the country. Probably some of the old 
things over; certainly I kept on with 
Cervantes, and very likely with Goldsmith. 
There was a delightful history of Ohio, 
stuffed with tales of the pioneer times, 
which was a good deal in the hands of us 
boys; and there was a book of Western 
adventure, full of Indian fights and cap- 
tivities, which we wore to pieces. Still! I 
think that it was now that I began to have 
a literary sense of what I was reading. I 
wrote a diary, and I tried to give its records 
form and style, but mostly failed. The 
versifying which I was always at was easier 
and yielded itself more to my hand. I 
should be very glad to know at present 
what it dealt with. 


WHen my uncles changed their minds 

in regard to colonizing their families 
at the mills, as they did in about a year, it 
became necessary for my father to look 
out for some new employment, and he 
naturally looked in the old direction. 
There were several schemes for getting 
hold of this paper and that, and there were 
offers that came to nothing. In that day 
there were few salaried editors in the 
country outside of New York, and the only 
hope we could have was of some place as 
panes in an office which we might finally 

uy. The affair ended in our going to the 
State capital, where my father found work 
as a reporter of legislative proceedings for 
one of the daily journals, and I was taken 
into the office as a compositor. In this 
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way I| came into living contact with litera- 
ture again, and the day-dreams began 
once more over the familiar case of types. 
A definite literary ambition grew up in 
me, and in the long reveries of the after- 
noon, when | was distributing my case, | 
fashioned a future of overpowering mag- 
nificence and undying celebrity. I should 
be ashamed to say what literary triumplis 
I achieved in those preposterous deliriums, 
even if I could remember them all. What 
I actually did was to write a good many 
copies of verse, in imitation, never owned, 
of Moore and Goldsmith, and some minor 
poets, whose work caught my fancy, as | 
read it in the newspapers or put it in type. 





ONE of my pieces, which fell so far short 
of my visionary performances as to 
treat of the lowly and familiar theme, Spring, 
was the first thing I ever had in print. My 
father offered it to the editor of the paper 
I worked on, and I first knew, with mingled 
shame and pride, of what he had done 
when I saw itinthe journal. Inthe tumult 
of my emotions I promised myself that if 
I got through this experience safely I would 
never suffer anything else of mine to be 
published, but it was not long before I 
offered the editor a poem myself. I am 
now glad to think it dealt with so humble 
a fact as a farmer’s family leaving their old 
home for the West. The only fame of my 
oem which reached me was when another 
oy in the office quoted some lines from it 
in derision. This covered me with such 
confusion that I wonder I did not vanish 
from the earth. At the same time I had 
my secret joy in it, and even yet | think it 
was attempted in a way which was not 
false nor wrong. I had tried to sketch an 
aspect of life that I had seen and known, 
and that was very well indeed, and I had 
wrought patiently and carefully in the art 
of the poor little affair. 
My elder brother, for whom there was no 
place in the office where I worked, had 
found one in a store, and he beguiled the 
leisure that a light trade left on his hands 
by reading the novels of Captain Marryat. 
I read them after him with a great deal of 
amusement, but without the passion that I 
bestowed upon my favorite authors. | 
believe I had no critical reserves in regard 
to them, but simply they did not take 
my fancy. Still we had great fun with 
aphet in Search of a Father, and with 
fidshipman Easy, and we felt a fine 
psychical shiver in the darkling moods of 
Snarleyou the Dog Fiend. I do not re- 
member even the names of the other 
novels, except Jacob Faithful, which | 
chanced upon a few years ago and found 
very hard reading. 





E children who were used to the free 
range of woods and fields were 
homesick for the country in our narrow 
city yard, and | associate with this long- 
ing the Farmer Boy of Bloomfield, which 
my father got for me. It was a little book 
in blue cloth, and there were some mild 
woodcuts in it. I read it with a tempered 
pleasure, and with a vague resentment of 
its trespass upon Thomson’s ground in the 
division of its parts under the names of the 
seasons. I do not know why I need have 
felt this ; I was not yet very fond of Thom- 
son; I really liked Bloomfield better ; for 
one thing his poem was written in the 
heroic decasyllabics, which I preferred to 
any other verse. J infer from the fact of 
this preference that I had already begun to 
read Pope, and that I must have read the 
Deserted Village of Goldsmith. I fancy, 
also, that I must by this time have read 
the Odyssey, for the Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice was in the second volume, and 
it took me so much that I paid it ‘the 
tribute of a bald imitation in a mock- 
heroic epic of a cat fight, with the wonted 
invocation to the Muse, and the machinery 
of partisan gods and goddesses. It was in 
some hundreds of verses, carefully studied 
from Pope, which I did my best to bal- 
ance as he did, with a czsura falling in the 
middle of the line, and a neat antithesis at 
either end. 

The story of the Odyssey charmed me, 
of course, and I had moments of be- 
ing intimate friends with Ulysses, but I 
was passing out of that phase, and was 
coming to read more with a sense of the 
author, and less with a sense of his charac- 
ters as real persons ; that is, | was growing 
more literary, and less human. fell in 
love with Pope, whose life I read with an 
ardor of sympathy which I am afraid he 
hardly merited. I was of his side in all his 
quarrels, as far as | understood them, and 
if I did not understand them I was of his 
side anyway. When I read that he was a 
Catholic I was almost ready to ome the 
Protestant religion for his sake. It was a 
relief to find that this was not necessa 
when I came to know that most of his 
friends were Protestants. If the truth 
must be known, I did not like his best 
things at first, but long remained yer vo 
attached to his rubbishing pastorals, whic 
I was perpetually imitating, with a whole 
apparatus of swains and shepherdesses, 
purling brooks, enameled meads, rolling 
years, and the like. 
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“AS THEY ARE NOW, SO WE SHALL BE” 
By Rev. T. De Wilt Talmage, D. D. 








30t] HE world is woefully in 
‘| want of a table of statis- 
tics in regard to what 
is the protractedness 
and immensity of the 
influence of one good 
woman in the church 
and in the world. We 
have accounts of how 
much evil has been wrought by Margaret, 
the mother of criminals, who lived nearly 
a hundred years ago, and of how many 
hundreds of criminals her descendants fur- 
nished for the penitentiary and the gallows, 
and how many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars they cost this country in their ar- 
raignment and prison support, as well as 
in the property they burglarized or de- 
stroyed. But will not some one come with 
a brain comprehensive enough, and heart 
warm enough, and pen keen enough to 
give us the facts in regard to some good 
woman of a hundred years ago, and let us 
know how many Christian men and women, 
and reformers, and useful people have been 
found among her descendants, and how 
many asylums and colleges and churches 
they built, and how many million dollars 
they contributed for humanitarian and 
Christian purposes ? 


+ 


THE WOMEN OF THE PAST 


T= ood women whose tombstones were 
planted in the cighteenih century are 
more alive for good in the nineteenth cen- 
tury than they ever were, as the good 
women of this nineteenth century will be 
more alive for good in the twentieth cen- 
tury than now. Mark you, I have no idea 
that the grandmothers were any better than 
their granddaughters. You cannot get 
very old people to talk much about how 
things were when they were boys and girls. 
They have a reticence and a non-committal- 
ism which makes me think they feel them- 
selves to be the custodians of the reputa- 
tion of their early comrades. While our 
dear old folks are rehearsing the follies of 
the present, if you put them on the witness- 
stand and cross-examine them as to how 
things were seventy years ago, the silence 
becomes oppressive. But still there was a 
glorious race of godly women seventy and 
a hundred years ago, who held the world 
back from sin and lifted it toward virtue, 
and without their exalted and sanctified in- 
fluence before this, the last good influence 
would have perished from the earth. In- 
deed, all over this land there are seated in 
homes where the JoURNAL reaches, a great 
many aged grandmothers. They some- 
times feel that the world has gone past 
them, and they have an idea that they are 
ef little account. Their head sometimes 
gets aching from the racket of their grand- 
children down-stairs or in the next room. 
They steady themselves by the banisters 
as they go up and down. When they get 
a cold it hangs on to them longer than it 
used to. They cannot bear to have the 
randchildren punished even when they 
eserve it, and com so relaxed their ideas 
of family discipline that they would spoil 
all the youngsters of the household by too 
great leniency. 

These old folks are the resort when great 
troubles come. There is a calming and 
soothing power in the touch of an aged 
hand that is almost supernatural. They 
feel they are almost through with the jour- 
ney of life, and read the old Book more 
than they used to, hardly knowing which 
they most enjoy, the Old Testament or the 
New. Blessed is the household that has in 
ita grandmother. Where she is angels are 
hovering around, and God is in the room. 
May her last days be like those magnifi- 
cent and glory-crowned autumnal days 
that we call Indian summer. 


* 


A PICTURE GALLERY OF WRINKLED FACES 


] NEVER knew the joy of having a grand- 
mother ; that is the disadvantage of 
being the youngest child of the family. 
The older iano only have that bene- 
diction. But though she went up out of 
this life before I began it, I have heard of 
her faith in God, that brought all her chil- 
dren into the kingdom and two of them 
into the ministry, and then brought all her 
a into the ——— myself 
the last and least worthy. Is it not time 
that you and I do two things, swing open 
a picture gallery of the wrinkled faces and 
stooped shoulders of the past, and call 
down from their Heavenly thrones the 
godly grandmothers, to give them our 
thanks, and then persuade the mothers of 
to-day that they are living for all time, and 

against the sides of every cradle ina 
home in which a child is rocked, beat the 
two eternities ? 
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INFLUENCE FOR GOOD OR EVIL 


ERE we have an untried, undiscussed 
and unexplored subject. You often 
hear about your influence upon your own 
children—I am not writing about that. 
What about your influence upon the twen- 
tieth century, a the thirtieth century, 
upon the fortieth century, upon the year 
two thousand, upon the year four thousand, 
if the world last so long? The world stood 
four thousand years before Christ came; it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that it ma 
stand four thousand years after His ase, 
Four thousand years the world swung off in 
sin; four thousand years it may be a 
ing back into righteousness. By the ordi- 
nary rate of multiplication of the world’s 
population, in a century your descendants 
may be in the hundreds, and by two cen- 
turies in thousands, and upon every one of 
them you, the mother of to-day, may have 
an influence for good or evil. And if in 
four centuries your descendants shall have 
with their names filled a scroll of thou- 
sands, will some angel from Heaven, to 
whom is given the capacity to calculate 
the number of the stars of Heaven and the 
sands of the seashore, step down and tell 
us how many descendants you will have in 
the four thousandth year of the world’s 
possible continuance? 
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THE AGED TO THE FRONT 


O not let the grandmothers any longer 
think that Pom are retired, and sit 
clear back out of sight from the world, 
feeling that they have no relation to it. 
The mothers of the last century are to-day 
in the senates, the parliaments, the palaces, 
the pulpits, the banking-houses, the pro- 
fessional chairs, the prisons, the almshouses, 
the company of midnight brigands, the 
cellars, the ditches of this country. You 
have been thinking about the importance 
of having the right influence upon one 
nursery. You have been thinking about 
the importance of getting those two little 
feet on the right path. You have been 
thinking of your child’s destiny for the 
next eighty years, if it should pass on to 
be an octogenarian. That is well, but my 
subject sweeps a thousand years, a million 
years, a quadrillion of years. I cannot 
stop at one cradle; I am looking at the 
cradles that reach all around the world and 
across all times. I am not writing of 
mother so particularly in this article ; am 
writing of grandmother. 


* 


THE INFLUENCE OF MATERNITY 


T= only way you can tell the force of a 
current is by sailing up stream, or the 
force of an ocean wave by running the 
ship against it. Running along with it we 
cannot appreciate the force. In estimating 
maternal influence we generally run along 
with it down the stream of time, and so we 
don’t understand the full force. Let us 
come to it from the eternity side, after it 
has been working on for centuries, and see 
all the good it has done and all the evil it 
has accomplished multiplied in magnificent 
or appalling compound interest. The dif- 
ference between that mother’s influence on 
her children now, and the influence when 
it has been multiplied in hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives, is the difference between the 
Mississippi River way up at the top of the 
continent, starting from the little lake 
Itasca, seven miles long and one wide, and 
its mouth at the Gulf of Mexico, where 
navies might ride. Between the birth of 
that river and its burial in the sea, the 
Missouri pours in, and the Ohio pours in, 
and the Arkansas pours in, and the Red 
and the White Yazoo Rivers pour in, and 
all the States and Territories between the 
Allegheny and Rocky Mountains make 
contribution. Now, in order to test the 
power of a mother’s influence, we need 
to come in off the ocean of eternity 
and sail up toward the one cradle, and 
we will find ten thousand tributaries of 
influence pouring in and pouring down. 
But it is, after all, one t river of 
power rolling on and rolling forever. Who 
can fathom it? Who can bridge it? Who 
can stop it? Had not mothers better be in- 
tensifying their prayers? Had they not 
better be elevating by their example? 
Had they not better be rousing themselves 
with the consideration that by their faith- 
fulness or neglect they are starting an in- 
fluence which will be stupendous after the 
last mountain of earth is flat, and the last 
sea has been dried up, and the last flake of 
the ashes of a consumed world shall have 
been blown away, and all the telescopes of 
other worlds directed to the track around 
which our world once swung, shall dis- 
cover not so much as a cinder of the 
burned-down and swept-off planet ? 


SEED FROM A MOTHER’S HAND 


F a mother tell a child that if he is not 
yee some bugaboo will come and 
catch him, the fear excited may make the 
child a coward, and the fact that he finds 
there is no bugaboo may make him a liar, 
and the echo of that false alarm may be 
heard after fifteen generations have Bo 
born and expired. 
child a reward for good behavior, and after 
the good behavior forget to give the re- 
ward, the cheat may crop out in some 
faithlessness half a thousand years farther 
on. If a mother culture a child’s vanity 
and eulogize his curls, and extol the night- 
black or sky-blue or nut-brown of the 
child’s eyes, and call out in his presence 
the admiration of spectators, pride and ar- 
rogance may be pee after half a 
dozen family records have been obliterated. 
If a mother express a doubt about some 
statement of the Holy Bible in a child’s 
presence, long after the gates of this his- 
torical era have closed and the gates of 
another era have opened, the result may 
be seen in a champion blasphemer. 

But on the other hand, if a mother walk- 
ing with a child see a suffering one by the 
wayside and says, ‘‘My child, give that 
ten-cent-piece to that lame boy,”’ the result 
may be seen on the other side of the fol- 
lowing century in some George Miller 
building a whole village of orphanages. If 
a mother sit almost every evening by the 
trundle bed of a child and teach it lessons 
of a Saviour’s love and a Saviour’s example, 
of the importance of truth and the horror 
of a lie, and the virtues of industry and 
kindness, and sympathy and self-sacrifice, 
long after the mother has gone, and the 
child has gone, and the lettering on both 
the tombstones shall have been washed out 
by the storms of innumerable winters, 
there may be standing as a result of those 
trundle bed lessons, flaming evangels, 
world-moving reformers, seraphic Sum- 
merfields, weeping Paysons, thundering 
Whitefields, emancipating Washingtons. 


* 


THE FIRST QUESTION IN HEAVEN 


OD fills the earth and the heavens with 
grandmothers; we must some day 
go up and thank these dear old souls. 
Surely, God will let us go up and tell them 
of the results of their influence. Among our 
first questions in Heaven will be, ‘‘ Where 
is grandmother?”’ They will point her out, 
for we would hardly know her even if we 
had seen her on earth, so bent over with 
years once, and now so straight, so dim of 
eye through the blinding of earthly tears, 
and now her eye as clear as Heaven, so 
full of aches and pains once, and now so 
agile with celestial health, the wrinkles 
blooming into carnation roses, and her step 
like the roe on the mountains. Yes, I 
must see her, my grandmother on my 
father’s side, Mary McCoy, descendant of 
the Scotch. When I first spoke to an 
audience in Glasgow, Scotland, and felt 
somewhat diffident, being a mone. I be- 
- by telling them my grandmother was a 
otch woman, and there went up a shout 
of welcome which made me feel as easy as 
I do here sitting in my chair writing for the 
JOURNAL. You must see those women of 
the early nineteenth century and the eight- 
eenth century, the answer of whose prayers 
is in your welfare to-day. 


* 
“THE LAST OF EARTH’ 


(4 bless all the aged women up and 

down the land! What a happy thing 
Pomponius Atticus to say, when makin 
the funeral address of his mother : ‘‘ Though 
I have resided with her sixty-seven years, 
I was never once reconciled to her, be- 
cause there never happened the least dis- 
cord between us, and consequently, there 
was no need of reconciliation.’’ Make it 
as easy for the old folks as youcan. When 
they are sick get for them the best doctors. 
Give them your arm when the streets are 
slippery. Stay with them all the time you 
can. Go home and see the old folks if 
you are away from them. Find the place 
for them in the hymn-book. Never be 
ashamed if they prefer styles of apparel a 
little antiquated. Never say anything that 
implies that they are in the way. Make 
the road for the last mile as smooth as you 
can. Oh, you will miss her when she is 

one! I would give the house over my 

ead to see my mother. I have so many 
things I would like to tell her, things that 
have happened in these many years since 
she went away. Morning, noon and night 
let us thank God for the good influences 
that have come down from good mothers 
all the way back. 

Don’t forget your mother ; don’t forget 
your grandmother. And hand down to 
others this patrimony of blessing. Pass 
along the coronets. ake religion an heir- 
loom from generation to generation. Let 
the mothers of America consecrate them- 
selves to God, and they will help conse- 
crate all the ages following! Do not dwell 
so much on your hardships that you miss 
your chance of wielding an influence that 
shall look down upon you from the towers 
of an endless future. 
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FRANK WEBSTER, 
AGE 8 monTHS, Des Moines, Jowa 


‘*Lactated Food 
Gave Me 
Health” 


‘‘Baby Frank was born Nov. 2, 1892, 
and soon evinced an appetite for the bottle. 
After using different kinds of food that did 
not agree with him, we tried Lactated 
Food. He liked it, and has grown strong 
and rugged on it.’”” F. WoLcott WEBSTER, 
411 Walnut St., Des Moines, Iowa. 











A 25-cent can of Lactated Food, for trial, 
mailed FREE for 8 cts. postage. WELLS, 
RIcHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Mothers 


often need a stimu- 
lant and nourishing 
food. A cup of 
Bouillon made from 
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Supplies the demand and gives 
Health and Strength to Mother 
and Baby. 

Send 6c. in stamps for sample Jar 
THE CUDAHY PHARMACEUTICAL CO. 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 


Our illustrated booklet, “ From Ranch to Table,” 
sent free on application. 


Dr. Talmage 


still continues his remarkably liberal 
offer to send Free a copy of his latest 
and greatest book 


“From Manger to Throne” 


bound in cloth, and containing 544 
large pages, and over 200 beautiful illus- 
trations, with The Christian Herald 
for one year, 52 issues, for $2.00. 

Or, if you prefer it, he will send a 
beautiful Red under Gold-edged 
Teachers’ Bible, with over-lapping 
edges, Concordance, Maps and all the 
helps. Address 
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predicted two years 
ago, is as great as 
during the early part 
of the season. The 
richest materials in 
wool, silk or velvet 
are used, and the 
dressmaker utilizes all 
the ideas in her brain to think out effect- 
ive designs. Of course, it is not abso- 
lutely necessary that one’s costume should 
be all black. Every fashionable tint and 
all sorts of laces and passementeries are 
allowed upon black material. As to the 
becomingness of black, it may be said that 
black silk or black wool is not suited to a 
woman who has gotten on the shady side 
of forty, for either material intensifies every 
line, and draws attention to the fact that 
the bloom has gone off the cheeks and that 
the eyes are not as bright as they used to 
be. The use of a color with black does 
away with this bad effect, while black 
velvet will be found as softening and as 
charitable as all the other fabrics are trying. 


COMBINATION OF SILK AND VELVET 
NE of the smartest of the silk gowns, 
relieved in a very pretty way by vel- 
vet and lace, is that shown in Illustration 
No.1. The material is a very heavy corded 
gros-grain. The skirt, while it has the 
requisite swing and the fashionable full- 
ness, has the fullness so arranged that it 
does: not give a bulky-looking air to the 





COSTUME OF SILK AND VELVET (Illus. No. 1) 


hips. About a quarter of a yard above 
the edge of the skirt is its only trimming, 
a strip of the silk cut on the bias, regularly 
knotted at intervals of a quarter of a yard, 
and caught carefully to position, so that as 
it encircles the skirt its soft folds are ar- 
tistic and the knots break what would other- 
wise be a very ordinary decoration. The 
bodice is a pointed basque fastened down 
the front with hooks andeyes. From each 
side starts a folded belt of pink velvet, 
which is caught just in the centre, in front, 
under a small velvet rosette. Jacket fronts 
of coffee-colored lace, thickly spangled 
with cut jets, add to the bodice. The high 
collar is a folded one of pink velvet with 
a rosette just at one side of the front. The 
sleeves are quite full, and shape into the 
arm. About each wrist is a cuff of lace 
spangled with jet; on the shoulder is a 
long, deep cap, reaching quite to the elbow, 
split just through the centre. It is of pink 
velvet fringed with jet sequins. On each 
shoulder is a standing epaulette of the lace 
and jet wired to position. The bonnet is 
of white lace with a pink rosette just in 
front and with ties of black velvet. 


“BLACK “COSTUMES OF TO- DAY 
By Isabel A. Mallon 


A WORD ABOUT THE SUITINGS 


FOR the early spring-time wear, which is 
really the time when black gowns will 
be at their best, for then it is pos- 
sible to have any stuff desired, 
the wools are specially liked. 
By wools I mean the numerous 
combinations of wool and silk 
that are shown. The manufac- 
turers have improved these suit- 
ings so much that to-day they 
have a special standing of their 
own, and are by no means limit- 
ed, as they used to be, to the 
people who wear mourning. 
There was a time when if one 
had a Henrietta cloth dress, it 
was supposed that a crépe veil 
naturally went with it, but the 
general liking for black has made 
a change, and any woman who 
does not wish anything as ex- 
pensive as satin or silk may se- 
ect one of the silk and woolen 
mixtures. Don’t imagine by 
this that their price is cheap ; it 
is not. Their cheapness is in 
their great width and the fact 
that where you must get sixteen 
yards of silk, six of the exira 
wide stuffs would answer. 
COMBINING SILK AND WOOL 
A VERY pretty gown, which is 
shown in Illustration No. 2, 
is of the silk and wool suiting 
known as Eudora cloth; it is 
very like Henrietta, 
though it is not quite 
so soft. Here itis 
developed with 
black satin. The 
skirt, cut in the 
usual fashionable 
style, is quite plain, 
and only stiffened 
sufficiently to keep 
the material from 
getting what they 
call down South, 
a “‘slinky’’ look. 
The bodice is quite 
a long coat basque, 
reaching to the 
knees and having a flaring, um- 
brella back. The edges are all 
piped with black satin ; the waist- 
coat is of black satin, a very 
heavy and lustrous quality being 
chosen ; it is long, fitted to the 
figure with great exactness, and 
buttoned with small black satin 
buttons. The collar is a high 
stock of black satin ribbon. The 
sleeves are high, full ones of 
black satin, with a fan- 
shaped decoration of 
black lace just on the 
outer side, but so placed 
that it shows from the 
front. The hat is a broad- 
brimmed one of black 
satin felt, trimmed 
with high loops of 
black satin ribbon and 
black wings. 


OF BLACK SATIN 


F the vogue 
given to black 
satin there can be 
no doubt. Of its 
general becoming- 
ness there is great 
doubt. A stout 
woman should 
never wear a black 
satin gown, and neither should 
a woman whe announces the 
exact number of years she has 
when the number has passed that 
we usually connect with fatness and 
fairness. That a black satin gown 
is most elegant is very certain ; that 
a cheap satin one in which the 
cotton far exceeds the silk in quan- 
tity is most vulgar, is equally cer- 
tain. Simplicity should, above all 
things, govern the satin gown in its 
development, and consequently 
what is known as a perfect fit is 
a necessity, because a wrinkle in 
satin is as if it were in a looking- 
glass and doubles itself many times. 
The richest black satin dress I have 
seen might be used as a model for 
either silk or wool stuffs, and it is 
another announcement of the com- 
ing of the polonaise. Black satin 4 
and broadcloth are considered a 
specially good combination in black. 
When combined the skirt is made 
of the broadcloth and the polonaise 
of the satin, 


A VERY RICH GOWN 


T= satin gown referred to is shown in 
Illustration No. 3. The skirt is plain 
and is simply finished with three milliner’s 
folds of the same material. The long polo- 
naise is smoothly fitted in the back, and its 
closing in front is invisible because all that 
portion of the bodice shows the satin, 
draped across the corsage in what is often 
called the Greek fashion. This, by-the-by, 
tends to make the shoulders look broader 
and the waist smaller. On the left side, 
from just below the waist down, the polo- 
naise is open, and permits to swing to and 
fro the elaborate jet ornament which con- 
sists of fringe and pendent rows of beads 
that, starting from under the close, palm- 





BLACK SATIN GOWN (Illus. No. 3) 


like decoration at the top, fall almost to 
the edge of the skirt. The polonaise has 
no trimming about its edge, the hem being 
held in place by invisible stitches. The 
collar is a stock of Nile green satin ribbon. 
The fuilness in the back of the skirt of the 

olonaise is arranged in two broad, double 

ox-plaits well below the waist- line. The 
sleeves are full puffs of satin to the elbows, 
and then come deep cuffs extending in a 
point down over the hands. 










COSTUME UF SILK AND WOOL (lilus. No. 2) 











Black 
Dress Materials 


If the designs or descriptions 
on this page turn your thoughts 
toward a Black Gown, we shall 
be glad to aid you by sending 
samples of our different Black 
Dress Materials. 

Black Silk or Black Satin, from 
$1.00 per yard upward. Black 
Brocade Silks, beginning at $1.00 
per yard. Black Bengaline, Black 
Henrietta Cloth, $1.00 per yard. 
All-Wool Black Serges, Cheviots, 
plain and fancy Camel’s Hair, 
Silkk and Wool Black Stuffs, 
Black Velvets. 

Name the goods you are look- 
ing for and the limit of price you 
wish to pay and we will forward 
suitable samples to your address. 


en 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street 
New York 








Greatest Award 


CHICKEN 


AT THE 





| World’s Columbian Exposition 


1893—Chicago—1893 


For the unimpeachable truth of the 
above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 


Jury of Awards © 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 


| that the award only complies with the 





facts, we refer the public to a personal 
and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases. 


CHICKERING & SONS 
Boston 





‘‘An Honest Piano ata Moderate Price”’ 
Describes the Wing Piano. 


No matter what part of the country you 
live in, or how far away, you can have 


A Wing Piano 
On Trial 


in your own home, and unless you like it 
you pay us nothing. 
We pay freight, 
Old instruments exchanged, 
Then—easy payments. 

Whatever piano you buy there are piano 
secrets you should know. Our 24-page 
free book tells them. It may help you. Send 

a postal for it to dealers who represent us, 


_ or direct to WING & SON, 245 Bway, N. Y. 
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Russian Violets 


On receipt of 30 cents we will send you b 
mail a package of Russian Violet Sachet 
for perfuming laces, handkerchiefs and letter” paper. 
A DDRESS BEN. LEVY & 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., 


STERLING SILVER 
9 P . any size. Send names of six 
Cc. ladies with order and we will engrave 
oame FREE. Value of Thimble, 75c. Illustrated 
Catalogue, 232 pages, mailed for 10 cents for postage. 
308. P. WATHIER 4 CO. Whatenaie Souweee 
. Madison St., Chicago, Ii 
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ton, Mass. 











SOUVENIR ist ster” 
HANDKERCHIEES * Werld’s Pair a: $1.50. Or- 


der quickly while they last. 
GARDEN CITY EMBROIDERY WORKS, 211 Jackson St., Chicago 
Send stamp 


HOME SHOPPING former 


MARJORIE MARCH, 904 Spruce Street, Philede. 




















3} HE revival of the short- 
) waisted gown and the 
quaint poke bonnet, 
together with the 
royal favor recently 
bestowed upon /aéd- 
leaux vivants on the 
other side of the 
ocean, has made it 
but natural to expect a revival in America 
of the old-time favorites, the living pictures. 
In days that are past we all have seen them, 
but they have been amateurish and crude, 
arranged hastily with little or no system, 
and frequently ending in a dire collapse. 
Many of us even have taken part in them, 
but I doubt if any of us have been alto- 
gether satisfied with the results we have 
attained. Unvarying rules for successful 
tableaux are as hard to give as unvarying 
rules for cakes. They both need large 
dashes of judgment, yet there are some 
suggestions which should be followed accu- 
rately if you desire to devote an evening to 
this form of entertainment. 


WHAT THE MANAGER NEEDS 


T° begin with, to be a successful manager 

of an affair of this sort, beauty and age 
must be overlooked entirely, and the eye 
must be trained to quick recognition of a 
type, and be able to use such a one intelli- 
gently. The promoter of this form of 
entertainment must steel his heart and gird 
on the armor of patience, for he will need 
but little of the former and much of the lat- 
ter. The work being usually made more 
difficult by suggestions, it will require won- 
derful dexterity on the part of the leader to 
steer successfully his little company around 
the shoals of rivalry into the smiling port 
of content. Of course the beauty of her 
set will insist upon posing for the principal 
roles, regardless of the fact that her Anglo- 
Saxon profile does not suit the part in the 
least, and pretty Mrs. Young Wife, who 
tips the scales at a hundred and sixty, will 
shed many tears if not allowed to imper- 
sonate Psyche. These are the thorns in 
the path of the manager, and only one with 
rare tact can escape their sting. 


ARRANGING THE STAGE 
T° get to the actual working details 
the first thing to do is to select your 
room. One that connects by folding doors 
with the one to serve as auditorium is the 
best to choose. Let the entire space occu- 
pied by the doors be filled in with black 
gauze stretched across the opening, and 
the foot and top lights placed behind it. 
This arrangement produces the effect of a 
thin mist, light enough to be easily seen 
through, and yet softening the rugged out- 
lines and bringing out the points of the 
picture at the back with a clearness that is 
wonderful. This gauze is one of the 
most important features in tableaux, and 
should no sooner be disregarded than the 
arrangement of the stage. Of course my 
readers understand that I am dealing only 
with such an entertainment as can be given 
in either a city drawing-room or the spa- 
cious rooms of a country mansion. Very 
few people, no matter how much they may 
enjoy theatricals and tableaux, can afford 
to set apart a room or hall for such pur- 
poses, consequently preparations of the 
sort described below must be made when- 
ever any such festivities are contemplated : 
Your stage must, of course, be raised 
above the audience. It should be not less 
than fifteen feet in depth, with as much 
space behind it as can be spared, and ten 
feet in width. To represent banks or other 
elevations there must be movable benches 
or platforms. Frames for the living pic- 
tures must besecured. As all pictures are 
not the same size several frames must be 
arranged. Some may be hired. A simple 
one can be made by using moulding by the 
foot, bordered all round by cloth of some 
subdued tone. Portiéres may serve as 
curtains, yet there may be possibly some 
homes where these hangings are not used, 
in which case the folding doors must screen 
the actors from the spectators, and each 
frame be provided with a separate bit of 
gauze, instead of the one large piece in the 
doorway doing duty for all. Once let the 
staze, the gauze and the lights be arranged, 
and the main trouble is over. 
When the work of selecting the persons 
who are to represent these living pictures 
begins the manager must look first for 
that much-needed quality—grace. Grace 
goes further than any other attribute to 
suggest beauty, and it must be kept in 
mind that it is a work of art which is 
to be represented, lest mere prettiness 
deceive by its superficial attractiveness. 
In every-day life a woman is deemed plain 
if afflicted with a poor complexion, but in 
tableaux this defect does not signify, and 
s‘1ould not be taken into account, nor even 
considered, 





NOT COLOR BUT FORM 


gom faces can assume more than one 
type by a different arrangement of 
hair, costume and light The death mask 
of Shakespeare reveals this peculiarity, for 
in one view we discover Pe German, in 
another the French and in a third the 
Greek. Some have even said they de- 
tected a trace of the African. Be that as 
it may, many faces are capable of taking 
on more than one type, and such are the 
very best subjects for tableaux. The color 
of hair or eyes does not have the bearing 
on the artistic representation that form 
does. A very dark person may be less 
suitable for picturing the Southern and 
Eastern races than many fair-skinned 
children of a Northern clime. Color is a 
much more manageable quality in tableaux 
than form, yet even this can be apparently 
changed if a little artistic knowledge is 
brought to bear upon the operation. | 
once watched an artist friend experiment 
on a bust of plaster, and was astonished at 
the result. He shortened the nose by 
casting the light of a candle so that the 
lower cartilage was thrown into the shadow. 
He seemed to double the size of the eyes 
by a judicious play of light which produced 
shadows under them, and the nose was 
lengthened by atouch of paint just beneath 
it, throwing the cartilage into relief. 

A gown of unrelieved black will cause 
some faces to appear very thin, while the 
same person in a white gown, owing to 
the reflected lights which destroy the 
shadows, will look quite plump. 

Strong colors, such as black, dark red 
and blue, should be used where the type is 
fine, lacking a subtlety of modeling, giv- 
ing the impression of imperfect finish. If 
the finish is finer than the type the use of 
lace, the glint of satin and the reflection of 
transparent white give the face the very 
opposite quality of severe line. 


COLORS BY LAMPLIGHT 


(st care should be taken in the selec- 

tion of colors, as many that appear 
warm and lovely in the daytime are quite 
the reverse by lamp or gas light. Espe- 
cially is this true of many purples, that are 
hideous browns under the glare of the gas. 
Likewise, some pinks become yellow, some 
blues green. Be sureif you choose any one 
of these colors that they will appear the 
same when you wish to use them before 
the footlights. Do not forget that size is 
only a relative matter. To represent height 
or weight judicious contrasts serve even a 
better purpose than actual proportions. A 
woman not more than five feet high can be 
made to look very tall if she carries her 
head well, and no one would think her 
tiny unless placed beside other and larger 
women. As the single figure in a picture 
attired in ruffs and jewels she would indeed 
appear commanding. 

People look taller on the stage than in a 
room, owing, undoubtedly, to their being 
on « higher level and appearing larger, as 
figures seen against the sky always do. 
Sharp lights and shadows are rare magi- 
cians, causing a perfectly-proportioned man 
or woman to appear absolutely attenuated, 
while an over-stout person becomes just 
delightfully plump and round. 


ELABORATE SUBJECTS 


AVING gone over the mechanical work- 
ings of /es tableaux vivants the next 
thing to do is to choose the most beautiful 
and effective pictures to represent. At 
Osborne, the Queen’s residence on the Isle 
of Wight, among other subjects ‘‘ The Four 
Seasons’’ and ‘‘Taking the Veil’’ were 
given. The former is somewhat hack- 
neyed, as there never were yet tableaux 
given by amateurs who did not claim that 
subject for their own. However, it is a 
pretty picture and capable of much origin- 
ality of thought in the costuming and 
arrangement. At Osborne the Princess 
Patricia, youngest daughter of the Duke of 
Connaught, represented Spring in a thin 
gauzy gown, with an overturned basket of 
violets and daffodils inherlap. The youth 
of the Princess made her the most worthy 
embodiment of the infant season that could 
be chosen. One of the ladies-in-waiting 
impersonated Summer in pink satin pro- 
fusely adorned with roses, while Princess 
Beatrice, the Queen’s favorite daughter, 
looked the very embodiment of Autumn in 
a sheeny gown combining the dead leaf 
tones and ruddier hues of frost-touched 
foliage, elaborately draped and festooned 
with autumn leaves, a coronet of which 
she wore on her fair hair. Winter, in white 
furs and powdered hair, was represented by 
another lady-in-waiting. 
‘*Toking the Veil’’ is another elaborate 
subject. There must be black-robed nuns, 


priests and acolytes. The novice, attired 
in white, kneels at an altar rail, and the 
others are grouped effectively about. 
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SIMPLICITY IS EFFECTIVE 


ROMANTIC subjects are legion and al- 

ways form pleasing pictures. If youdo 
not care to go to the trouble of arranging 
elaborate scenes every-day subjects may 
be chosen, something simple and heart- 
felt, which will be certain to appeal to the 
audience. Among these may bementioned 
the eyPsy fortune-teller holding the palm 
of a shy young girl, while her lover looks 
on from the Suchaound as though endea- 
voring to hear if he has anything to do 
with the future that the old hag is pretend- 
ing to read from the lines in the little hand. 
The Italian mother holding her baby up to 
place flowers on the shrine of the virgin is 
another lovely tableau, and the young 
girl bidding adieu to a gay young cavalier 
is a picture full of grace and spirit. 

All of these are very easy to manage. Of 
the more elaborate nothing could be more 
thoroughly artistic than a series of pictures 
from the works of Shakespeare. The 
heroes and heroines of the great bard lend 
themselves very readily to this style of 
entertainment. For instance, Othello tell- 
ing of his triumphs and his troubles to 
Desdemona and her aged father ; the aged 
King Lear and his daughters; the sleep- 
walking scene, and the witches’ incantation 
from Macbeth ; the wooing of Katharine in 
King Henry V, and a picture of that other 
Katharine, the shrew, so greatly in contrast 
to the gentle French princess. There are 
hundreds of them ready to be chosen, but 
none more attractive than the representation 
of ‘‘ Ophelia at the Brook.’’ Let the hair 
of Ophelia be very dark and her face pale. 
The figure tall, slender and graceful. A 
woman with some dramatic talent or a 
ready intuition of what is required of her 
should be chosen for this part. 

The brook can be formed of gauze 
stretched over a mirror. Surround it b 
water plants, vines, ivy—anything that will 
give it the appearance of a real brook. 
All of these can be hired at a florist’s if the 
entertainers are city residents, if not, the 
woods, even in winter, will furnish sufficient 
green to answer the purpose. A bough o7 
ae near the foreground can be introduced 
by tacking it to a screen. Ophelia, in a 
flowing gown of white, stands gazing into 
the brook, the right hand uplifted, grasping 
the bough, while in the left she holds a 
flower. 

SOME OTHER SUBJECTS 


A SERIES of tableaux that is peculiarly at- 

tractive may be arranged of the various 
subjects relating to the ‘‘ Nine Muses,”’ or a 
ver? group could be given under the 
head of ‘‘ Progress,’ showing scene after 
scene, either simple or elaborate, indicat- 
ing the strides made in various branches of 
industry and art from the time that marked 
their first discovery. 

To begin with, America, surrounded b 
the various peoples of the new world, 
could be disclosed, the single figure being 
that of a young girl draped in stars and 
stripes with the well-known liberty cap 
upon her flowing tresses. While the cos- 
tumes and setting for every scene may be 
simple they should be carried out as grace- 
fully as possible, as detail counts for much 
in entertainments of this sort. 

If the muses are chosen their single fig- 
ures or small groups are better than any 
number of people in one scene. Poetry, 
Music, Dancing and Art may be repre- 
sented with two or three figures if pre- 
ferred, and the purely classical treatment 
need not be adhered to so long as the sub- 
ject is shown in its true light. For instance, 
Dancing could be just as artistically de- 
picted by young people in costumes of the 
Orient, or in more civilized garb, instead 
of the simple hanging folds that draped the 
Greek goddess. 

These pictures need very little in the way 
of properties to make up a delightful em- 
semble. An idea which is both artistic and 
instructive is to illustrate by living pictures 
a complete poem or story in prose. In do- 
ing this the best in literature becomes a 
very part of those who are callegaupon to 
take a place in it, and though they could 
not remember the lines ten minutes after 
they were spoken the story without words 
will live long in their memory. 

A tableau club could be formed, and 
once a month during the winter some play 
of Shakespeare, or one of the dramatic 
poems of some other standard author 
could be represented in a series of tab- 
leaux. 

THE ADVANTAGES DERIVED 


Att copies of good pictures make fine 
tableaux. Mythology and history, like- 
wise, furnish many subjects; in fact, the 
choice is unlimited, and though toe purely 
in the spirit of amusement, still lessons are 
unconsciously taught, for underlying all 
the fun is a substratum of instruction that 
leaves its mark. Subjects, costumes, man- 
ners and customs of ancient days, and the 
best in literature and art, can all be im- 
pressed on the mind in this pleasant way. 
To the timid no entertainment appeals so 
strongly, for there are no lines to be 
earnestly studied and then forgotten in a 
moment of stage —-, just when you had 
hoped to distinguish yourself before your 
friends. All that you need to do is to 
silently lend yourself and your thoughts to 
the spirit of the pictures, and your tab- 
leaux will be successful. 
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Gloves That Don’t 
Wear Out 





Don’t you believe there is that kind ? 
Your dealer has them and can con- 
vince you that that kind is made, as 
he will give you a Guarantee Ticket 
with each pair of the 


“Kayser 
Patent Finger-Tipped 
Silk Gloves” 


entitling you to another pair Free if 
the “tips” wear out before the 
gloves. 


2 
$ 
2 
; 
2 
3 






These Gloves received the two) 
highest awards | 
} Medal and Diploma 
at the 
World’s Fair Exposition 





IF YOUR DEALER HASN'T THEM WRITE TO 
JULIUS KAYSER, NEW YORE 
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OUR NEW DRESSES 


are '94 styles of the 


Sea Island Zephyr 


Our mammas wear these zephyrs, 
too, and we hear them say that noth- 
ing equals them for style and quality. 


JOHNSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


83 Worth Street, New York 


Cash’s 
CAMBRIC FRILLING 


Made of the finest cambric in widths varying 
from % inch to 4% inches. 
FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR 


NOTE THE DRAWING-THREAD WHICH 
SAVES.THE TROUBLE OF GATHERING fuer 


fea 









et 





ie 
MEDAL AWARDE 
at the World’s Fair, Chicago 





SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS 
Send 


“New Illustrated Pattern Book 


(Containing woven samples of material), free by mail. Address 


J. & J. CASH, 92 GREENE ST.,N. Y. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 














IN THE COUNTRY. 
MAGIC SCALE, 
o rere. on thirty days’ trial, on one easy 
CHEAP, SIMPLE, DURABLE, PRACTICAL 
investigate. THE ROOD MAGIC SCALE CO., 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
L DIES Will C. Rood’s 

the popular Ladies’ 
Tailoring System sent 
hout requiring any money in advance. 
Cuts all garments, for all forms, and no refitting. 
and easily learned. 145,000 sold. Full Began and 
a Mammoth Illustrated Circular free. ill pay you to 
Chieago, Ill. 
BEAUTIFUL CRAZY nota, ot" 
square inches can be 
made with our 





of 60 splendid Silk and Satin 
om. assorted b: t colors, «2 5 packs, Silk 

lush and Velvet, 40 large p , assorted colors, 50c. 
Emb. Silk, 40c. per 0z. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, X.d 
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THE SOCIAL SIDE OF LIFE 


Some Pleasant Home Festivities at Moderate Cost 








A VALENTINE DINNER 
By Mrs. BURTON KINGSLAND 





q~4AN agreeable way of 
; observing the day 
which is sacred to 
the patron saint. of 
lovers is to invite 
half a dozen young 
Fn people to a dinner, 
== - which shall, in all its 
3 details, recall the 
subject in which St. 
Valentine presumably most delights. 

Let the centrepiece be heart-shaped and 
composed of Jacqueminot roses, in which 
a gilded arrow—which can be had at a very 
moderate cost—shall be diagonally trans- 
fixed. In these days nearly every home 
possesses some decorative piece of Dres- 
den or bisque, of which a cupid is nearly 
always a prominent feature. These, though 
designed to hold flowers, may appropri- 
ately be pressed into service as receptacles 
for the salted almonds, cakes and bonbons. 
These last should be in the shape of hearts, 
which any confectioner will undertake to 
make to’ order. Even the bread at each 
place may be cut in the same form. 

Pans may be procured from any tinsmith 
at a moderate cost, in which the bread may 
be baked to simulate hearts. 








HE name-cards should, of course, be 
hearts, and may be made to serve the 
double purpose of name-card and menu. 
They should be made to imitate a heart 
as nearly as Bristol-board and red paint 
can be made to do, carefully shaded to 
represent its inequalities, with a tongue of 
flame burning at the top between its two 
lobes. The names may be written in gilt 
across its ardent surface, while on the re- 

verse side may be given: 

THE MENU 

Oysters 





Soup 
Cream of Love-Apples 
Fish 
Twin Soles 


Entrée 
Sweetbreads 


Roast 
Tenderloin of Beef 


Game 
Turtledoves 
Ice Cream 
Form of two doves kissing each other 
Kisses Bonbons 
Coffee 


When interpreted, ‘‘cream of love apple ’’ 
soup may read, ‘‘cream of tomatoes ’’— 
‘love apples ’’ being the name sometimes 
given to that popular vegetable. Soles, so 
delicious in England, take the name of floun- 
ders in America, and properly cooked are 
very palatable. Two good-sized fish would 
be sufficient for eight persons. The turtle- 
doves would be better known as squabs, 
but not so suggestive of ‘‘ billing and coo- 
ing.’’ The ice cream may be made of any 
compound preferred, provided that the out- 
side coating be white to recall the dove’s 
plumage. 





T@ small meringues, called “ kisses ’’ 

from time immemorial, have inspired 
conversation among young men and maid- 
ens for some occult reason. 

After dinner I would suggest for a game 
as bearing upon ‘‘the day we celebrate,’’ 
the ‘‘lettuce game,’’ which lends itself 
easily to any subject. For those unac- 

uainted with it I would say briefly that 
tissue paper of several shades of green is 
cut and crimped to represent leaves of let- 
tuce, which, placed in a salad-bowl, is 
wonderfully like what it purports to be. 
At the base of each leaf is glued a tiny bit 
of folded paper containing a quotation 
from some poet. In this case the selections 
should be entirely confined to the subject 
of the tender passion, and as every known 
poet has been eloquent on that theme the 
choice is almost unlimited. 

The lettuce is passed around, and each 
person selecting a leaf endeavors to tell 
from whom the quotation is- selected. If 
answered correctly the leaf is pinned on 
the person as a decoration of merit. Fail- 
ing success, it is passed on until correctly 
answered. A prize of a heart-shaped silver 
photograph frame—a thing acceptable to 
either lady or gentleman—enhances the in- 
terest of the game, and a large knitted 
‘mitten’? may occasion a little fun as a 
“booby prize’’ if the unfortunate be a 
gentleman. For a lady, a pretty cup and 
saucer tied together with ribbons may be 
suggestive of the tea, popularly supposed 
to be one of the consolations of spinster- 
hood. Fancy heart-shaped boxes filled 
with rose-colored candies also make pretty 
prizes. 





A FEAST OF ALL NATIONS 
By EDITH TOWNSEND EVERETT 


N these days, when the most unique 
entertainment is the one to re- 
ceive the greatest meed of ap- 


proval from those who cater to— 


society’s needs, a novel affair is 
in the nature of a new-found joy. 
Therefore the description of one 
of the oddest, yet most delightful gather- 
ings imaginable, will not come amiss to 
hostesses in search of variety. The name 
of this lately-improvised form of entertain- 
ment is ‘‘a feast of all nations,’’ and until 
one has been attended but a very poor idea 
of its wondrous possibilities can be im- 
agined. ‘‘A feast of all nations’? may be 
served in installments—a country at a time 
—or be divided among small tables, each 
one representing a nation in its edibles and 
appointments. The example that I have 
in mind was a composite affair with five 
small tables, which were arranged in a 
truly artistic and attractive manner. 
The invitations, which were written on 
plain, heavy paper, with a flag in the 
corner, read as follows : 


“Mr. and Mrs. John Smith request the 
pleasure of your company on Thursday even- 
ing, November sixteenth, at seven o’clock. 
As far as possible please dress in accordance 
with the customs of the country represented 
by the flag in the left hand upper corner. 

“ 510 North Spencer Place.’ 


The air of mystery about such a pecul- 
iarly-worded epistle but added zest to the 
affair, and though the hour set gave 
evidence that the invitation was for some 
sort of a dinner party the true nature of the 
function could only be guessed at. Study 
of the little flag in the corner proved both 
interesting and exciting, and then the 
question of dress needed much discussion 
and kindly argument. 





HEN the eventful night arrived a 
motley group gathered in the draw- 
ing-room prior to the adjournment to the 
dining-room, where the dinner was served. 
English, French, American, Japanese and 
Spanish ideas in dress were represented, 
and when the dinner was announced a very 
charming sight was witnessed. 

Five small tables were covered with white 
cloths supplemented by scarfs embroidered 
in tiny flags, indicating the nation repre- 
sented. In the centre of each were flat 
baskets filled with national blooms, and 
tied with the individual national colors. 
For instance, roses for England, with red, 
white and blue ribbon, the fleur-de-lis for 
France, chrysanthemums for Japan, daisies 
for America, and red and yellow flowers 
for Spain. 

Four guests sat at each table, and the 
cards in front of them proclaimed that the 
edibles to be served were to be in harmony 
with the nation represented. The card for 
nha with a flag in the corner, of course, 
read : 


FEAST OF ALL NATIONS 


FRANCE 


Hors-dceuvre 
Pot au Feu 
Poulet Robi 
Salade Laitue 
Petit Pains Gateaux 
Glacé Vanille 
Café Noir 





THe others varied in the style of the fla 
and the choice of the dishes. Englan 
had vegetable soup, boiled mutton, caper 
sauce, beefsteak pie, boiled potatoes, 
lettuce salad, jam tarts, Cheshire cheese 
and tea. Spain and Japan presented a 
most unique bill of fare. Our own country 
reveled in pumpkin pie, baked beans, 

codfish balls and buckwheat cakes. 

The favors on this occasion were little 
silk donbonni2res, the national colors, dec- 
orated with fleur-de-lis for the French, 
imitation gold sovereigns for the English, 
and gay little flags for the Spanish, Japanese 
and American. 

The necessity of having but few dishes 
when several nations are represented is 
self-evident, but if they are well cooked 
their quality will make up for the lack in 
quantity, while the fun derived from the 
odd entertainment more than compensates 
for the absence of the usual stereotyped 
refreshments. 

Should the hostess desire to give what 
might be termed a set of movable feasts a 
single nation may be chosen for different 
evenings, and thus she will, perhaps, be 
able to infuse more original ideas into both 
decorations and dainties, with a series of 
charming entertainments as the result, - 


A FIVE O'CLOCK TEA FORTUNE 
By ALICE P. BAKER 


T an afternoon tea recently, a 
bright young girl begged leave 
to inspect the dregs of her hos- 

~\ tess’ teacup, and straightway 

evolved from their peculiar 

shape, size and situation such 

an amusing horoscope of the 

owner’s future career as called forth the 
laughing plaudits of her hearers. 

A quaint superstition is that of believing 


that destiny lies hidden in the innocent- | 


looking dregs of a teacup, and an idea 
suggested itself which was speedily ma- 
terialized for a tea-party which we were 
about to give. On heavy white water-color 
paper I first drew a prettily and oddly 
shaped teacup, and on the reverse side a 
second one. On heavy linen note paper I 
drew a goodly number of leaves of the 
same shape. . 

The two heavy covers I painted blue and 
white, adding little touches of gold here 
and there, where most effective. 

An irregularly-shaped white space was 
left in the centre of the top cover, in which 
was printed with pen and gold ink, ‘‘ Five 
o’Clock Tea.’’ The inner side of the cup 
was simulated at the top, the edges being 
outlined with gold. Within this rim was 
printed ‘‘ Cup of Fortune.” 

On the first of the note paper leaves 
was painted a design of a hand holding a 
tiny inverted teacup with the lines : 

Leaves of tea 

Show for me 

My destiny ! 
extending carelessly down one side in gold 
letters. Holes were then punched in both 
covers and leaves at the top of the handle, 
and fine gold cord run through and fastened 
omy A length of the cord, to which 
a small, jwhite programme pencil was at- 
tached, depended from this. 

The fair young possessor was to ask the 
friends gathered about her tea-table to 
read her fortune in the depths of her own 
cup and then transfer it, with date and sig- 
nature, to the leaves of the little volume, 
thereby forming a pleasant souvenir. 


SOME DISTINGUISHED GUESTS 
BY BERTHA K. BROWN 


COLLEGE town in the midst of 
summer vacation is scarcely the 
place in which to look for social 
gayety, yet even in August not 
quite all of the wit and wisdom 
of the populace has departed, 
and those who stay at home en- 

joy themselves in a most quiet and restful 
fashion. 

Not long since my aunt and I accepted 
an invitation to spend the evening at a 
neighbor’s. At eight o’clock we found our- 
selves in the pleasant parlor of our hostess. 
In the course of an hour other guests came 
until we numbered fifteen, all ladies, a fact 
which was made the cause of much merri- 
ment and turned to good account. 

The two young ladies, our hostesses, 
stated that a number of distinguished 
guests had been invited, but being unable 
to come had sent their cards to represent 
them. As there were no gentlemen, to 
some of us would fall the pleasure of act- 
ing their parts. The younger sister then 
passed a tray of cards, on which were the 
names of friends who could not be with us. 
Each one present had the privilege of draw- 
ing a card, but was not allowed to look at 
the name on it. The elder sister stood, 
paper of pins in hand, ready to fasten the 
card on the back of the lady who had 
drawn it. Thus each of us carried about, 
not on our faces, but on our backs, the 
characters we were to personate, nor could 
we find out, except by discreet questioning, 
whom we were representing. 








HE remark that some of us were dead, 
some living, some real and some ficti- 
tious, set our brains in a whirl. One lady, 
queenly in her bearing, who was labeled 
“Queen Victoria,’ in due time discovered 
her identity. The Duke of York, Glad- 
stone, Lord Tennyson and his ‘‘ Maud”’ 
were present. My aunt, to her own satis- 
faction, turned out to be Susan B. Anthony. 
Even the Infanta and her Duke were with 
us, and also Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer 
and Miss America. Peggotty and Barkis 
had great difficulty in finding out who they 
were, and though both were “‘willin’’’ 
could not guess their identity. Adam him- 
self was there and his dear Eve, whom he 
found after many trials. 

It can easily be imagined what funny 
blunders were made until we learned what 
names we bore, and that there was no pos- 
sible chance for stiffness among the guests 
can be readily surmised. 

Refreshments were served in another 
room, where the English ladies and gentle- 
men sat at one small table, the Infanta and 
Duke of Veragua at another, Adam and 
Eve at athird. Sweet peas were scattered 
loosely over each table. Ice cream and 
cake were served and later coffee. Noth- 
ing could have been simpler nor more ex- 
pressive of | pve ere hospitality than this 
charming and unique entertainment of dis- 
tinguished people. 





“Too 
Many 
Cooks 


spoil the 
broth.”’ 
Probably 
because they 
don’t use 







Extract * BEEF 


Armour’s Extract enables a poor cook 
to rival the ‘‘creations’’ of the most cele- 
brated chef. Our little Cook Book tells 
how to use Armour’s Extract in Soups and 
Sauces—a different soup for each day in 
the month. We mail Cook Book free; 
send us your address. 


Armour & Company,Chicago 


“It’s better’n 
pie, I 
reckon!” 


Uncle Sam knows 
a good thing when he— 
tastes it; and the American 
people can’t be humbugged | 
into using the indiges- 
tible, insoluble cocoas, G, 
or those adulterated with 
starch, which leave sediment in the cup, 
but, as a nation, drink 


Von tloutons 
Cocoa 


(BEST AND GOES FARTHEST) 


in which the Exquisite Natural Flavor is 
fully developed. No Vanilla USED 


THE CREAM CITY 
Flour Bin 
and Sifter 


The most perfect Receptacle, 
Sifter, Mixer, Aerator and Pre- 
server of Flour in the world, 


THREE SIZES: 


33 Pounds, "3:08 
ee ae 
1 " 4. 


Freight Paid. Agents Wanted 


The Geuder & Paeschke Mfg. Co. 
Send for Circular. 15th St., Milwaukee, Wis 


66 Via n ds of Various Kinds 


Allure the Taste 
Of Choicest ‘Sort and Savor’’ 
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PIN SIFTER 








EXTRA QUALITY 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables 
Pure JeHies 
‘* Pound for Pound’’ Preserves 
Fresh Fruit Jams 
Plum Pudding 
‘Blue Label’’ Tomato Ketchup 
Meat Delicacies 
EACH THE BEST OF ITS KIND 


PREPARED BY 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HE EVERETT RAISIN 

$ EDER whet aon taken 

wife wants; child can use it; 
seeds a pound of raisins in less than 
10 minutes; ranteed to do 
the work. y mail to any 
address, 15 cents. Agent 
wanted, young or old. 
EVERETT SPECIALTY Co., 
383 Wash. St., Boston, R. 24. 


Delicate Cake 


Easily removed without breaking. 
Perfection Tins require no 

We send 2 layer tins 
for 30 cents, or 3 for 45 
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SERFEC TION 


ee oe ng. 
CAMs — S € mai 
vi» cents. Write for circulars to 
Agents Wanted. RICHARDSON MPG. CO., D Sr., Baru, N. Y. 








for the lightest 


ASK YOUR GROCER 


and most delicious 
For a light lunch 
or a health food, 


Keno euaee” FAY BISCUIT 


Made by MARVIN—PITTSBURGH 
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BLACK AND WHITE LACES 


REAGERS SAGRS CHGERS OA Ge RS CLBREK [Ate white laces are cleaned by 


MAKING OLD 


oo 
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BS HAASE NE hear the old expres- 
gy CIS RENE sion, “‘almaist as 
4 G gude as _ new,” often 
we, 2 with doubt, but when 
@" applied to cleaning 
; and remodeling 
'< in = clothes it at times 
SW V4257Qje surprises its warmest 
WRC Sas advocates. Before 
commencing to rip up and clean any of 
your goods or gowns settle one fact in 
your mind clearly, and that is that it 
must be done with care or your labor 
will simply be thrown away. It is a clear 
case of being worth doing well if worth 
doing at all. Do not waste your time, 
patience and strength on completely worn- 
out clothes, as no possible process will 
make them even presentable. 


THE FIRST STEPS 


PRS rip your garments, using small, 

pcinted scissors or a penknife for this 
purpose. Do not give the work to a child 
to do, who may cut the goods. Pick out 
the threads and then shake each piece well. 
If of silk brush off the rest of the dust with 
a piece of old soft silk, like a handkerchief, 
but if of woolen materials use a good, 
stiff whisk broom on every portion of the 
dress or whatever the garment may be. 
Cotton goods do not easily collect dust, 
but they should also be well shaken. Di- 
vide all your material, putting ribbons in 
a box, the laces together, passementerie 
and such trimmings in another, and the 
silk, woolen and cotton pieces in separate 
packages ; cut off all good buttons, hooks 
and eyes ; keep your dress stays of whale- 
bone and arm shields to renovate, and thus 
prsners all the goods to be cleaned before 
eginning any remaking. Get the task of 
cleaning out of the way, and after a survey 
of the results you can better judge what 
new articles are needed and the requisite 
quantity. This is the first step toward the 
spring sewing, as people obliged to econo- 
mize make their first gown out of their 
“left overs,’’ and if fortunate enough to 
have a new one they purchase it later. 
Good material is always worth cleaning. 
When either naphtha or benzine is used 
remember they are very explosive and 
should not be used in a room where there is 
a fire or light. Alcohol is also explosive, 
but — when brought in contact with 
fire or light. After using such fluids for 
cleaning purposes hang the materials that 
have been thus cleaned in the air until all 
the disagreeable odor disappears. 


CLEANING BLACK SILK 

tho are many receipts for renovating 
black silk, but the following I have 
seen tried successfully. Place each piece 
on a smooth, clean table, using a wad of 
the material you are cleaning for a sponge, 
and rub with this dipped in the cleaning 
fluid in downward es 2 wa until each piece 
is well wet. The fluid may be equal parts 
of alcohol and luke-warm water ; it may be 
cold coffee well strained, or water in which 
an old black glacé kid glove has been 
boiled. This latter mixture is a glove put 
into a pint of water and boiled down to a 
half pint, or two gloves in a quart of water. 
Each and every one of these fluids are 
excellent in effect. Sponge the goods on 
what will be the right side when made up, 
as some silks can be turned after being 
worn. Hang each piece on a line to drip ; 
when nearly dry, but still quite damp, iron 
with a moderately warm iron on the wrong 
side, placing a piece of soft, black cambric 
or crinoline between the iron and the 
goods, and ironing each piece until it is 
perfectly dry. Then lay away the pieces 
without folding them. If the selvedge 
edges seem to draw after the silk is wet 
cut them here and there to give a leeway. 
Some persons do not iron silk, thinking 
that as it drips —! over the line it will be 
vain eer smooth, but this does not give as 
andsome an appearance as ironing. The 
ironing must always be done on the wrong 
side and over a second fabric, which must 
be black if the material is dark colored. 
If there are any grease spots on the silk 
remove them with naphtha—rubbing it on 
with a piece of the silk—or with French 
chalk. The latter is scraped on the spot, 
left there over night and brushed off in the 
morning ; if the spot remains try the chalk 
again. This must be done before the silk 
is cleaned. French chalk can be had from 
the druggist’s and may be used on any fab- 
ric or color. Benzine will remove paint, 
but it sometimes leaves a stain like water, 
which may be removed with French chalk. 
Another plan to remove grease from silk 
is to rub a lump of wet magnesia over the 
spot, allowing it to dry and then brushing 
off the powder. No matter what material 
is being cleaned use a piece of the same 

color and fabric to do the rubbing with. 


By Emma M. Hooper 
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WOOLEN GOODS 


HENRIETTA, cashmere, serge and such 
black om, if of a good quality, well 
repay one for all of the cleaning given 
them. Remove the grease spots as di- 
rected for silk goods, and then wash in 
warm soapsuds, using a pure, not strong, 
soap, in which dissolve borax at the rate 
of a teaspoonful to two quarts of water; 
rinse in very btue water and iron on the 
wrong side, while damp, with a moderate 
iron. Do not rub the goods on a wash- 
board, but souse them up and down and 
wring very gently, so as not to pull or 
twist the tabric. Another plan suggests 
soaking the black cashmere in warm soap- 
suds for two hours, then dissolving an 
ounce of extract of logwood in a bowl of 
warm water, and adding sufficient water 
to cover the goods, and then allowing them 
to stand in this mixture all night. In the 
morning rinse in four waters, and to the 
last add a pint of sweet milk; clap the 
material between the hands, in place of 
wringing, hang on a line until nearly dry, 
and iron, while damp, on the wrong side. 
Always iron until the goods are perfectly 
dry. The grease may be removed from 
colored cashmeres with French chalk, and 
other stains with naphtha. They can also 
be washed in warm water, with one table- 
spoonful each of ammonia and beef’s gall to 
a pail of water. Wash quickly and rinse 
in water in which there is a little beef’s gall. 
When black goods look rusty they can be 
restored by sponging with equal parts of 
ammonia and alcohol. Never rub soap on 
black or colored woolen goods. Black 
alpaca is washed as cashmere is, only to the 
last rinsing water add a little gum-arabic. 


COLORED SILKS AND RIBBONS 


Clean colored silks in a mixture made 

by boiling to a pulp old kid gloves as 
near the color of the silk as you can get. 
Place the gloves in a new tin pan, in cold 
water ; when boiled, strain the pulpy mass, 
add a little hot water and ammonia. Wash 
the silk or ribbon in this and put a little 
borax and spirits of camphor in the rinsing 
water—about half a teaspoonful of each to 
a quart of water; do not iron, but let the 
pieces hang untildry. Clean black ribbons 
in the manner described for black silk. It 
is said that when the color has been taken 
out by fruit it may be restored by am- 
monia, and that when color has been de- 
stroyed by a strong acid it may be restored 
by wetting the spot with a strong soap 
lather, to which a pinch of saleratus has 
been added. Never try any cleansing 
fluid on a gown unless you first experiment 
with a piece of the goods, for colors are 
curious many times when so treated and 
act in an unexpected manner. From an 
old receipt book I glean that ribbons may 
be easily renewed if washed in a suds of 
cold water and Castile soap, and ironed, 
while damp, with a cloth between the iron 
and ribbon. Colored ribbons, neckties, 
drapery, silk scarfs, etc., are easily and 
quickly cleaned by immersing them in a 
bowl of naphtha, but remember how ex- 

losive it is and also that it chaps the 

ands. Silk embroidery upon fancy-work 
or dresses may be cleaned with a camel’s- 
hair brush dipped in spirits of wine. Many 
stains may be removed from light silks 
with clear water, rubbing the spot dry at 
once so that the water will not run into the 
dust on the edge of the spot and cause a 
light ring or shading. 


JET PASSEMENTERIE AND CREPE 


jet trimmings sometimes take on a dusty, 

dull look which is easily removed by 
rubbing them gently with a sponge dipped 
in diluted alcohol, and then wiping dry with 
a piece of soft black silk or woolen goods. 
An — receipt for renovating crépe is 
a handful of fig leaves boiled in two quarts 
of water until reduced to a pint, sponging 
the crépe with this and hanging it up until 
dry. My own plan, and the one | have 
used and recommended many times with 
perfect satisfaction, is the following: Rip 
out all hems in the crépe pieces or veils, 
brush off the dust with an. old silk hand- 
kerchief, and wind as many thicknesses as 

ou have smoothly around a clean broom 
Lendile or clothes stick. Have your wash- 
boiler half full of boiling water and lay the 
broomstick lengthwise over this, the ends 
resting on the edge. Keep the water boil- 
ing and allow the crépe to steam for the 
better part of a day, turning it so that all 
will get the same steaming. Then put the 
broom away until the crépe is perfectly 
dry, say for twenty-four hours, when you 
may unpin the crépe, and it will be found 
clean, a good black and with the crisp feel- 
ing that new crépe always has, and which 
it so soon loses. Even the best of crépe 
should not be worn in the rain, which makes 
it limp and dull looking. 


that lace lover, collector and con- 
noisseur, Mme. Modjeska, with calcined 
magnesia. Spread the lace on a sheet of 
writing paper, sprinkle it well on both 
sides with the magnesia, place a second 
piece of paper over it, put away between 
the leaves of a book for three days and 
then shake off the powder to find the lace 
ey clean. Laces are given a creamy 
ue by putting strained coffee or powdered 
saffron in the rinsing water until the right 
cream or écru tinge is procured. White 
silk laces are soaked in milk over night, 
then soused in warm soapsuds, rinsed and 
finally a out and carefully pinned 
down while damp. Laces must be soused, 
gently squeezed and clapped between the 
ands until dry or nearly so. Laces may 
be whitened by letting them stand covered 
with soapsuds in the sun. Fine bread- 
crumbs rubbed on will clean lace that is 
not very much soiled. White cotton laces 
are washed in warm soapsuds, well rinsed, 
then boiled, rinsed again, clapped nearl 
dry and pinned down on a smooth bed, 
over a clean towel; every point of the 
scallops should be pinned. If laces are 
ironed, which the best cleaners do not 
approve of, the ironing should be done 
over a soft flannel cloth, and with a cloth 
between the iron and lace. Black lace 
may be freshened with a teaspoonful of 
borax to a pint of warm water, using an 
old black kid glove for a sponge, and pin- 
ning down to dry; if ironed do it on the 
wrong side, over black cambric. Borax, 
coffee, diluted alcohol and the water in 
which a black kid glove has been boiled 
are all excellent renovators for black lace. 
Green tea is also a favorite wash for lace. 
Avoid drying black lace near the fire, as 
heat is apt to turn it rusty. Gold and sil- 
ver laces are cleaned with part of a loaf of 
stale bread mixed with a quarter of a pound 
ped ann blue, rubbing the bread fine 
and mixing the blue with it. Sprinkle 
thickly over the lace and ina short time it 
will brighten ; then brush off the crumbs 
with a piece of flannel and rub softly with 
a piece of red velvet. 


A FEW ODDS AND ENDS 


JAPANESE, China and tussah or pongee 

silk may be washed in luke-warm soap- 
suds, quickly rinsed and dried in the 
shade. Donotrub soap onthesilks. Iron 
these with a moderate iron over a piece of 
thin muslin. White Shetland or crocheted 
shawls can be cleaned in flour or white 
cornmeal. Let them be well covered with 
it over night, then shake it off, and if 
not clean repeat the process. Wash the 
best of stockinet or rubber dress-shields 
in warm soapsuds, pull in shape and pin 
down to dry. Soak genuine whalebone 
in warm water for half an hour, then iron 
straight with a hot iron. 
ings and keep for little folks, as they shrink 
too much to use again for the same person, 
and, like cambric skirt linings, are apt to 
pull out of shape, which renders them un- 
fit for a perfect pattern. Wash a blue 
flannel dress in bran and water without 
any soap, with a handful of salt in the 
water to ‘‘set’’ the color. Use soft water, 
when possible, for any of these receipts, or 
soften the water with a little borax or 
ammonia. 


CLEANING COTTON FABRICS 
TRENCH sateens will clean beautifully by 
r putting them in a lather of luke-warm 
soapsuds in which there has been a cup 
of salt dissolved ; rinse in water also hav- 
ing salt in it; dip in very thin starch and 
roll up in a clean sheet; in two hours iron 
on the wrong side. Remove coffee stains 
from a white dress with the yolk of an egg 
mixed with twenty drops of glycerine; 
wash off with warm water and iron on the 
wrong side. A tablespoonful of sal-soda 
in a gallon of cold rinsing water will 
brighten blue and purple lawns, while a 
teacup of vinegar to a gallon of water will 
improve green and pink shades. If the 
color has been taken out of a linen waist 
by careless washing it is claimed that it 
may be restored by dipping the article in a 
solution of one part of acetic acid to twelve 

arts of water. Remove scorch stains 
rom your summer muslins by soaking the 
cloth in luke-warm water, squeezing lemon 
juice over it and sprinkling a little salt also 
on the stain; then bleach in the sun. 
Clean black and navy blue lawns and ba- 
tistes by washing in hot suds, containing a 
cup of salt; rinse in very blue water and 
dry in the shade; then dip in very blue 
and thin starch, and, when nearly dry, iron 
with a moderately warm iron on the wrong 
side. When you have cleaned all of the 
materials on hand the most difficult part of 
your undertaking will have been overcome, 
and you will not find it a very difficult 
matter to make‘your old clothes appear 
new. Your nice ginghams and percales 
should be washed in moderately warm water 
having salt in it to “‘set”’ the colors. Dry 
them in the shade and use very thin, warm 
—not cold—starch ; iron on the wrong side 
with a mediumly warm iron. Do not soak 
them over night. 





Epitor’s NotE—Miss Hooper’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of “ Hints on Home 
Dressmaking,”’ will he found on page 32 of this issue 
of the JouRNAL. 
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One-seventh—that’s over a hundred 
thousand women who read this JouRNAL 
do their Spring cotton sewing now— 
you all want 


EMBROIDERIES 


Laces, Zephyr, Crepon or Crinkle 
Ginghams, Ducks, Madras, Dimities, 
Cheviots, Galateas, Batistes, Organdies, 
white goods, Welt and figured P. K’s— 
and all-Wool French Challies. 

We have gotten together the largest 
and choicest collection from best foreign 
and American makers—we mean busi- 
ness—and propose to get more orders 
from JOURNAL readers for Embroideries, 
Wash Goods and Challies—on superior 
style and quality, for less money—and 
if you write for samples you’ll find we 
back it up with the evidence. 

1000 styles, 5, 10, 1244, 15, 20 and 
25 cent, dainty, new and well-made, nar- 
row to medium wide Embroideries, also 
skirt flouncings. These elegant 22 and 
27-inch Children’s Skirtings, 25, 35, 
4c, 50 cents to $1.50. 

You ought to see the 56-inch wide 


CLOAKINGS 


and Suitings—thousands of dollars 
worth we bought at sacrifice prices, and 
are selling at 50, 75 cents, $1.00, $1.25 
a yard—for now, or for Spring Suits, 
Jackets, or Children’s Wraps. 

Silks and Dress Goods that are worth 
investigation. We expect to hear from 
you—it’ll pay. 


BOGGS & BUHL 


Allegheny, Pa, 


Printed Batiste 


New Designs 


MADE BY THE 












SEND STAMP FOR SAMPLES 


PRINTED BATISTE 
WHITE LAWNS 
PLAIN NAINSOOKS 


KING PHILIP MILLS 


85 Worth Street, New York, N.Y. 


Easy Home-Dycing 


Cotton, Wool, Silk, and Feathers Readily 
Colored a Handsome Black 








It is only within the last few years that it has 
been possible for an inexperienced person to dye a 
black that would not crock, fade, or wash out 

The advent of three Diamond Dye fast blacks— 
for wool, for cotton, and for silk and feathers— 
has changed all this. Now, with a ten-cent pack- 
age of one of these dyes, the first trial gives perfect 
success. The directions on the packages are so 
plain and simple that even a child can get better 
results than the experienced dyer could a few 
years ago. 

The prevailing fashion for black stockings, 
feathers, gowns, and cloaks, and the fact that any- 
thing can be colored with Diamond Dyes a black 
that will not crock or fade, explains their almost 
universal use. 

The peculiar way in which the Diamond Dye 
fast blacks are made, gives them a great superiority 
over all other methods of home-dyeing. 

There are some forty other colors of Diamond 
Dyes, each of which is thoroughly reliable, and as 
superior to imitation as sunlight is to moonlight. 

40 samples of dyed cloth and direction book free. 
WELLs, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 

THE TANNER will thread the finest to 
NEEDLE THREADER the coarsest hand or 


machine needle quickly and without trouble. Saves 
hunting the eye of the needle, eyesight, and stooping. 























Has knife attachment for ripping, cutting and draw- 
ng beating threads, etc. Slides inside of case. 

a 
afl LARRABEE & CO, DETROIT, MICH. EE 

8. 10c. per copy. 
10 OFS. SHEET MUSIC! esp fet cron 

Catalogue of 12,000 pieces 
COPY ny address. C. BREHM., Erie, Pa. 

contains a statement of a Natural Religion, meeting the 
needs of mankind. Death in the after life graphically de- 


Agents nted. Price 25 Cents. Circular Free. 

Sold everywhere at 30c. to $1.00 ns copy. 
“THE OTHER WORLD AND THIS” 
picted. Postpaid, $1.50. Chas. 8. Reed, Pub,, 166 Fulton St.,B.Y. 
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E41) DO not think the woman 
lives who cares to have 
the stamp of idleness put 
upon her. Most women 
are busy. If they are not 
out in the workaday world, 

MASS absolutely earning their 
bread and butter, they are workers in their 
homes, and forced to go out to attend to 
the marketing, the shopping, or to consult 
with painters, carpet cleaners and the va- 
rious workers who help to make home the 
‘‘house beautiful.’”’ I have never been 
an advocate for the so-called business 
dress; I see no reason why the woman 
who earns her own living should tell it by 
her costume—as the inmates of a reforma- 
tory proclaim their residence. And yet I 
do believe in the propriety of a business 
dress, that it shall be one suitable in color, 
in cut and in ability to stand the wear and 
tear, and also be suitable for the hours 
when it must be worn. It often makes me 
sick at heart to see the way in which young 
women spend their hard-earned money on 
gowns of the latest and most conspicuous 
color; hats trimmed with feathers that the 
slightest damp will uncurl, and coats that 
give no warmth and are only conspicuous 
by the predominance of cotton in their 
material and the fact that they are cut in 
the latest style. But the girl who is not 
out in the workaday world would be horri- 
fied at the idea of wearing, when she starts 
out to shop, anything not quite trim in 
its effect. 


THE MATERIALS TO CHOOSE 


VV BETHER you sit at a desk or are be- 
nind a counter it goes without say- 
ing that dark colors are always to be 





BUSINESS GOWN OF BLACK SERGE (lllus. No. 


preferred. The crushed raspberry, pea- 
cock blue or any of the bizarre shades may 
ge you for two weeks, perhaps a month, 

ut at the end of that time you will have 
tired of the color. It has grown common 
and yet you must wear it all season. A 
dark color does not of necessity mean 
black; there are, besides, navy blue, seal 
brown, Lincoln green and a deep cardinal. 
Any one of these colors is suitable for busi- 
ness wear, and not one of them is tiresome 
to the eye. Serge, with its heavy cord, is 
the material of all others to which I give 
preference for business wear. I never ad- 
vise a smooth cloth. After this come the 
closely-woven, heavy flannels, camel’s hair, 
the suitings that have a rough surface, and 
either Henrietta cloth or cashmere. In 
France the girls who are in shops all wear 
black silk dresses that are furnished by the 

roprietors of the establishment, and are 
aid aside when business hours are over, an 
economy unknown to the saleswoman here. 


THE ART OF DRESSING FOR BUSINESS 
By Isabel A. Mallon 


THE STYLE OF MAKING 


HE business dress should be simple— 
the skirt well cut, but plain, and the 
bodice, if it has a decoration at 
all, one that will not catch dust. 
A correct style is best shown in 
Illustration No. 1. It is a gown 
to be worn by a woman who 
spends a few hours a day at the 
desk, and a few more in seeing 
business people. The skirt is 
a very heavy black serge, cut 
quite smoothly at the front and 
sides, and with a double box- 
plait in the back—a very wide 
one, which gives the fashionable 
width and makes walking easy. 
The bodice is a fitted blouse, 
having three folds in the front 
and three in the back. The 
skirt portion goes under the 
belt of the skirt proper, and 
over this is a two-inch wide belt 
of coarse gros-grain ribbon with 
a small jet buckle clasping it 
just in front. The neck finish 
is a folded stock of black gros- 
grain ribbon, and 
the full sleeves have 
a band of ribbon 
around them at the 
wrists for their dec- 
oration. 


FOR STREET WEAR 


FOR the busy 
woman who has 
a long walk to the 
office or store, and 
who has chosen for 
her gown a dark blue cashmere, 
the woman who 
loves a bit of color 
and who is deter- 
mined to have it, 
that woman may 
achieve what she 
wishes in her hat 
and coat. There 
are more rainy days 
and stormy days 
in the winter-time 
than there are sun- 
shiny ones, and so 
the coat chosen should be one 
that will laugh at rain drops 
and disregard snow. Rather 
rough, water-proofed dark 
blue cioth will do all this. It 
may, as you see in IIlustration 
No. 2, be developed in a long 
coat reaching almost to the edge of 
the skirt, fitted in to the waist-line at 
the back, and then having a slight 
flare below to give the skirt plenty 
of room. It is semi-loose in front, 
but not dou- 
ble-breasted, 
and is closed 
with large 
black gutta 
percha but- 
tons. There 
are two good- 
sized pock- 
ets, so that 
when it is 
necessary to 
open the um- 
brella one 
may not lose 
one’s purse 
nor drop 
one’s hand- 
kerchief, for 
they are safe- 
ly at rest in 
the recepta- 
cles prepared 
for them. 
The sleeves 
are the usual full 
ones and have sim- 
le machine stitch- 
ing for their decora- 
tion. The collar is 
a turned-down one, 
though it is quite 
high, and it is fast- 
ened to the cape, 
which is then but- 
toned to the coat so 
that if a warm day 
should come the 
cape may, very 
properly, be worn 
without the coat. 
The hat is an Alpine 
one of soft, rough 
blue felt, with three 
scarlet quills at one 
side, and the um- 
brella a dark blue 
silk one. 
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UTILIZING THE BLOUSE 


Te very general won, | for blouses makes 
it possible for the business woman to 
utilize any skirt that has outworn its bodice. 
If one is tired of plain dark colors, a blouse 
made of small check suiting, or if one is 
slender, of plaid, will be found useful and 
becoming. A typical one is seen in Illus- 
tration No. 3, to be worn with a dark green 
cloth skirt. The material used is a cash- 
mere, and the plaid is the favorite blue and 
reen one, a little subdued in size. The 
ack is fitted to the figure, and the front is 
draped across in such a way from each 
shoulder to the waist that the impression 
given is of the regular surplice bodice. 


























FOR STREET WEAR (Illus. No. 2) 


The collar to this is a high, folded one of 
green silk, and the high, full sleeves have 
narrow cuffs of the same. 
A FEW SUGGESTIONS 
FOR the bad days during the winter I ad- 
vise a plain skirt, rather shorter than 
that usually worn, and which may be easily 
arranged in such a way that it will not get 
damp around the edge. What is called 
‘*trigness’’ should be the key-note to the 
business woman’s dress. Crushed artificial 
flowers, hanging 
bits of ribbon, 
feathers that have 
lost their freshness 
and their curl, 
bodices, coats or 
boots that are 
minus some of 
their buttons, and 
have an air of fall- 
ing apart, will 
make any woman 
look unattractive, 
most of all in the 
business world. 
There is just an- 
otherthing I would 
like to speak to the 
business woman 
about, and that is 
her hair. The 
elaborate coiffure 
suited to the even- 
ing is utterly out of 
place in the store 
or the counting- 
house; curls, 
twists and effects 
that have demand- 
ed at least an 
hour’s attention 
are unsuited to the 
business world. 
You may be 
curled and frizzed 
and decked out to 
your heart’s con- 
tent when you are 
at home, but when 
you stand ready to 
obey the bidding 
of your employers 
it is only right that 
you should look 
neat and be prop- 
erly and suitably 
dressed for your 


BLOUSE OF SCOTCH PLAID (Illus. No. 3) work. 





Success 


has come to Cleveland’s Baking 
Powder 


Because 


1. It is as pure and good as 
can be made. 

2. It is not a secret nostrum. 
Its composition is stated on 
every tin. 

3. A rounded spoonful does 
more work and better work than 
a heaping spoonful of others. 

4. It is always sure. No 
spoiled dough to be thrown 
away. 

5. Bread and cake made with 
it keep their natural freshness 
and flavor. 

6. It is full weight and full 
strength until all used. 


Clevelands Bekne 


Pure and Sure 


THE JUDGES i. 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Have Made the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


(Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles: 





‘BREAKFAST COCOA,. . . . 
Premium No. I, Chocolate, 
Vanilla Chocolate, . 
German Sweet Chocolate, . . 
|| Cocoa Butter... ... . 























For ‘*‘purity of material,’’ “‘excellent flavor,” 
and ‘“‘uniform even composition.”’ 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Screen ¢ 
Doors 3 








YOU SHOULD 
PLACE YOUR 
ORDER NOW 








For Sereen Doors and Window 
Screens, so we can make and 
ship them to you early in 
the Spring. 

We make only the BEST GOODS 
specially to order, proven by the 
fact that we were awarded 


Medal and Diploma 
At the World’s Fair. 
Write us for Catalogue B, No. 14. 


WILLER 
MANFG. CO. 


° 
Milwaukee : Window 
Screens 
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You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 
some accident happens to it. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass” is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—if you 
insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
times as much as some others. That is true. He 
may say they are just as good. Don’t you believe 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 


Pittsburgh. 


DILWORTH’S 
BRUNSWICK 
COFFEE scones ets aan 6 


dinary kind. Retailers and consumers alike are 
fooled. Brunswick Coffee is a combination of choice 
growths with drinking merit positively 
surpassing all others. You cannot be 
deceived, as it is sold only in one and 
two pound, patent preservative pack- 
ages bearing our name and trade-mark. 
If your grocer hasn’t it send us his 
address. Beautiful Premiym offered 
to consumers of Brunswick. TRADE- Mane 


DILWORTH BROTHERS, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Higgins’ Indelible Ink tsccy fectmene "Pany guaran, 


teed. Extra size bottles, 15c., at all dealers. By mail, 25c., from 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO.; Mfrs., 168 Sth Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Geo. A. MAcBEeTH Co. 





It won’t do to rely 
on the appearance of 
Roasted Coffee for 
drinking merit. Most 
of the coffee offered in 
bulk under the alluring 
name of “Java” is 
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A Department devoted to a social 


Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


R#GOW full of pleasant surprises 

B life is! The other day I 
w= found it necessary to go 
b4 some distance from my 
wa home to do an errand. I 
confess I was a little im- 
2s) patient about it, for I had 
do in the house that it seemed 
to me I could not leave, but I could see 
no other way for accomplishing the busi- 
ness than to go out and attend to it my- 
self. Very probably there was a frown 
upon my face, and if my steps were not 
laggard it was because I was spurred on 
by the knowledge that I ought to go and 
return quickly. I had walked scarcely five 
minutes when I met a friend who always 
inspires me with courage, and rebukes any 
murmuring I may be indulging, not by 
word, but by her own cheerfulness under 
a great affliction. After chatting a mo- 
ment or so, I told her my errand, and she 
saved me a long and fruitless walk, and 
turned my steps in quite another direction, 
and very glad indeed I was when I reached 
the place to which she directed me. 


* 
* 


| AM not going to tell you where the place 

is, nor the name of the lady who pre- 
sides over it, but I-wish I could give you a 
part, at least, of what came to me in the 

uarter hour I spent there. The whole of 
the basement of a home is given up to the 
preparation and proper storage of ex- 
quisite preserves and jellies, delicious pies 
and puddings, and from thence they are 
dispensed to those who are fortunate 
enough to buy them. Success has come 
after many years of struggle, and this 
gentle woman has won a right to advise, 
and yet few women would receive her 
counsel. Indeed she has had many hard 
words from those who have chosen to 
think that her cautions have been given to 
keep women from becoming her rivals, 
and not to keep them from making disas- 
trous failures. From her own experience 
she gave me most hearty confirmation to 
what was said in the April number of our 
JourRNAL in the ‘‘At Home with the Edi- 
tor.’’ My friend told me at some length 
of her early disappointments, of tue lack 
of sympathy from her friends because she 
chose to do something in her own home. 
And now her trouble lies in the fact that 
she cannot find thoroughly conscientious 
assistants among the women of her own 
class. She must empley the ordinary 
“‘servant-girl.’’ If she tries to help the 
young women who have come from more 
comfortable homes she is almost sure to 
find them lacking in perseverance or in 
thoroughness. One might think it strange 
that these words must be repeated con- 
stantly, but almost every day’s mail brings 
appeals for help from those who have 
nothing to give but their need, and who 
expect good pay for that. 

Oh, mothers, train your daughters to be 
faithful in the small duties of life, and pre- 
pare them to give ape 5 cheerfulness, 
accuracy whenever they ask for wages. 







My errand was done, and besides that I 
freshed by an unexpected pleasure. If I did 
not lose the frown from my face I lost a part 
of the burden of anxiety and perplexity 
power in a gentle woman’s soul had given 
me hope for my own work. 
* x 

7" a letter received some time ago occurs 

this sentence: “I never thought of 
boys.’’ How much wrong-doing is charge- 
making plans for an outing, or a festive 
occasion. At home how ver f times, if 
the boys are thought of at all, they are 
way. The poorest room is good enough 
for ‘‘ the boys,’’ and the dinner made up of 
“*left-overs,’’ not very attractively served, 
are athome. There are nations who value 
girls lightly and treat them with contempt, 
and we look upon such ill-treatment with 
are in danger of going to the other ex- 
treme, and treating our little boys very 
unfairly. This neglect of them extends 
childhood to young manhood. It is an 
age of awkwardness, often of irritability 
and rebellion. But it is an age of sensi- 


had made a new friend and had been re- 
which was woes on my heart. Quiet 
* 
able to that lack of thought of the boys in 
thought of only to be gotten out of the 
is good enough when only ‘the boys”’ 
a sort of horror, but I sometimes think we 
over the years when they are passing from 
tiveness, and unsympathetic treatment 


may mar a life so that it cannot be healed. 
Boys do not want coddling, but they do 
want respect and affectionate appreciation. 
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|S there not something which may be done to stay 

the hurts which “ expressed sympathy” so often 
gives? When any person has been afflicted with an 
infirmity it seems to follow that their acquaintances 
can talk of nothing else when with the relatives of 
the afflicted one. Cases of a similar nature, but 
much more intense and sad, are cited, and always 
comes the refrain ‘‘ poor child,’’ “ poor soul,” “ ed 
thing.’”’ As a rule some compensation has been 
granted the person who has been deprived of a sense, 
and it ought to be the aim of those who apparently 
are bereft of none, to keep as far as possible from any 
subject which even remotely touches upon the lost 
sense. Happy he or she who can make others forget 
what it is so hard toremember. There is a story 
told of Helen Keller in connection with the bust of 
Phillips Brooks. Her sense of touch told what the 
wide-opened eyes of those who could see had not re- 
vealed, as to what the statue lacked to make it the 
counterpart of Phillips Brooks himself. It is not only 
with the eyes that we see, nor with the ears that we 
hear, but it is always with the heart that we feel. 
Let us all be careful then how we touch upon the in- 
firmities of those whom God in His wisdom has seen 
fit to afflict. OnE WHO HAS SUFFERED. 


Do not be too severe upon those who 
have a “ feeling ’’ heart but know not how 
to express it. It is not always the lack of 
sympathy which leads one to unwise ex- 
pression of pity, although it is sometimes 
a mere conventional and shallow senti- 
ment. The sick are generally more or less 
morbid ; if a friend comes in, making no 
allusion to the suffering and deprivation of 
the invalid, she may be hurt by the omis- 
sion. There are those who enjoy ‘‘ poor 
health,’’ and take real pleasure in being 
talked to and talking about their ailments. 
Here, as in so many other cases, the genius 
of tact is required to know just how much 
and how little to say of their afflictions to 
the sorrowing and the suffering. To say 
what will comfort and what will cheer, re- 
quires not only feeling, but the gift of ex- 
pression. 


* * 
* 


| HAVE a very good opportunity to improve m 
education, which is now very limited. I left 
school when I was only ten, and came to Dakota 
thirteen years ago. I always had a passion for books 
and education, but since I have been here have not 
had any school near. My mother and I are house- 
keeping for a gentleman who is very well educated, 
and he offers to help me. I do so desire tolearn. I 
can say (though I do not want you to think I am 
boasting) that I am very quick to learn. I am also 
learning music the last two years, never having had 
the a before to cultivate my natural gift. 
Now I must commence at the beginning. I am quite 
a fair reader, but not a very good speller. All the 
common studies I left as a girl of ten, and I cannot 
remember dates very well. What do you advise me 
to do for this one desire of my life? I hope you can 
ive me a few words of advice to encourage a poor 
ittle country girl. When I see others, who have the 
opportunity that I was deprived of, not improving, it 
makes me very sad. I cannot devote all my time to 
study, but I have some time that I want to improve. 
I read a great deal, but what I want is knowledge 
from school-books. You do not know how a few 
encouraging words from you would live forever in 
the heart of one of your readers. ms 

It would be interesting to study the 
biographies of men and women who have 
accomplished a great deal in this world, 
and to see how many of them were late 
in beginning that work. I remember to 
have seen some very beautiful pictures 
made by a lady who did not begin to learn 
to paint until she was sixty years old. It 
is never too late to make an effort to im- 
prove. In spelling, which is often difficult 
even to educated persons, you can improve 
yourself very much by practice. Get your 
mother or some one else to read to you a 
list of words to write. You can compare 
your work with the printed words, and 
make corrections, repeating the~ process 
with the words which trouble you until you 
have mastered them. 

In beginning your study I should ad- 
vise you to select a well-written history 
or biography, such as Green’s “ History 
of the English People,’’ or Washington 
Irving’s ‘‘ Life of Columbus.’’ In read- 
ing either of these books you will not only 
get facts, but you will come into associa- 
tion with a cultivated mind, and if you 
read carefully, thoroughly, studiously, you 
will learn to use better language and 
will think in a clearer manner. It would 
be well for you to have a dictionary and 
encyclopedia by your side, referring to 
them constantly. When you look at a 
word in the dictionary notice its pronunci- 
ation and derivation. If you find yourself 
tempted to pause too long for these con- 
sultations, so that you lose the continuity 
of what you are reading, make a note of 
your questions and take them up later. 
If you are going to accomplish anything 
you will need to work systematically ; you 
should, if possible, take a certain time for 
your work every day, and consider that an 
engagement, as if you were going to school. 
Unless I am mistaken you will find your- 
self fascinated with your study, and will be 
beckoned into charming by-paths by the 
allusions to persons and events, so that 
before summer comes you will plan for 
yourself further study. 
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TOOK lunch “ by invitation ’’ with a friend in an- 

other city, and not being able to call at the close 
of the two weeks following, | sent my visiting-card 
by mail. Was that a right thing to do? I have been 
brought up to acknowledge hospitality, but in these 
cases I am not always sure of the etiquette in the 
matter. ETIQUETTE, 


Yes, it was a right thing to do, and Iam 
glad to emphasize here the duty of ac- 
knowledging hospitality. Many people are 
very careless about it, especially young 
people, and they have less excuse than 
older people who may be neglectful un- 
der the press of business; care some- 
times weighs so heavily that little things 
are forgotten. More than once I have been 
seriously troubled because a young friend 
has failed to acknowledge to me her safe 
arrival at her home after visiting me. The 
‘*bread and butter letter,’’ as it is some- 
times called, because it is supposed to be 
an expression of thanks for what bread 
and butter stands for, should be written 
within twenty-four hours after arrival at 
one’s destination, to the hostess whose 
hospitality one has been enjoying. It is 
not quite enough for a young man who has 
been visiting his college mate to write to 
him alone; courtesy calls upon him to 
send at least a brief note to his friend’s 
mother, or the lady taking her place. 
You think it is not an easy thing to do, 
and it is not altogether if you try to 
make your note unique and different from 
others, but the simplest way is the best 
way, and if you have had a pleasant time 
say so. An agreeable incident of your 
journey, or a few lines about the circum- 
stances into which you have gone, will 
make a letter which your hostess will en- 
joy, and she will set you down in her 
selected list of well-bred young people. 
Besides that, you will have the conscious- 
ness that you have been thoughtful of 
another’s feelings, and have not been 
guilty of the appearance of ingratitude. 

1” * 
* 


WwHat about the old oving, ‘*no house is large 
enough to hold two families’’? Do “ circum- 
stances alter cases’’? Here is one in point: I have 
lived with my brother, and kept house for him ever 
since our mother died five years ago. He and I have 
always been very good friends and I have tried 
always to be as much interested in his friends as I 
have been in my own. Now, he has become engaged 
and both he and his fiancée seem anxious that we 
should all live together, but as I have always de- 
clared that young married people should live alone, 
and that no house was big enough for two families, I 
feel a certain hesitancy about accepting their offer. 
I need have no dread of the future, for the reason 
that I have a nice little income of my own, but a sep- 
aration from my brother, who is my only near rela- 
tive, will be a great wrench, and I dread to think of 


mF an as much as I dread to think of what my friends 
wi 


l say if I remain with him after he is married. 
AuGuSTA L, 
Can you not keep your home with your 
brother but arrange journeys and visits 
which will take you away from home a 
ea deal during the early months after 
is marriage? I think there is truth in both 
of the proverbs you quote. To turn the 
housekeeping into another’s hand and stay 
to see how she does it, is embarrassing for 
both the old and the new housekeeper. 
Without knowing enough of the persons 
and the circumstances to advise, I would 
suggest that you praer the house for the 
bride, give it into her keeping and go away 
for a while, returning to take the place of 
sister and helper, but in no respect assum- 
ing control of the house. Then, if you and 
they have grace to abstain from criticism, 
you may prove that you make but ‘“‘ one 
family,’’ and the house is not strained. 


* * 
* 


] AM an unmarried lady living with my widowed 

mother. All my earnings, with a slight reserve 
for personal expenses, go into the household. Is it 
an impertinence to invite my friends for an evening 
or a visitin my own name? My sister, who has her 
own home, says I have no right to do it—all invita- 
tions should come from my mother. It seems rather 
strait-laced if my invitations are of no value, still 
I would like to do what is right. I relieve my mother 
of all care, in case of company, and she has the so- 
cial enjoyment. . 


There ought certainly to be such rela- 
tions between your mother and yourself 
as to make it not only possible but pleas- 
ant for you to entertain your friends in your 
home. If your mother is disturbed by 
company, you will, of course, consider 
that and be forbearing, but if she really 
enjoys it, and you relieve her from the bur- 
den of entertainment, there can be, I 
should think, no objection to your inviting 
friends to your house. But is it not possi- 
ble that you demand it as a right, in such 
a way as to antagonize your sister, and are 
you quite as ready to entertain your 
mother’s friends as 
Daughters do not sufficiently realize how 
mothers long to have their own friends 
cordially received. If an old friend comes 
to the house, and the children are conspic- 
uous by their absence, or when present 
take no pains to be interesting, the mother 
may not — and she may not reprove 
them, though she may be keenly hurt. 
Lest she should seem to be selfishly de- 
sirous of attention a mother will often fail 
to instruct and train her children to treat 
her propesty, and to pay suitable regard 
for things in which she is concerned. She 
forgets that she is injuring them if she 
= them to fail in dutiful attention to 
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Soft Hands 


My, Whoever wants 
5” = softand smooth 
hands or a clear 
complexion, he 
or she should use 






Pears’ 
Soap 


which contains no 


alkali and is the 
means of health to 
the skin. 


All sorts of stores 
sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts 
of people use it. 
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and pronounce it the grandest : 
soap in the World for the 


Complexion 


Excels any 25c. soap, 12c. for 
full size sample cake if your 
dealer does not keep it. 


Cosmo Buttermilk Soap Co. 


Pretty Women 


appreciate a pure toilet 
soap, a healthy, soft and 
white skin. 


All Women | 
and Men 


desire beautiful faces and 

pretty hands — sugges- 

> tion: use a good, pure 

toilet soap. ’ 
Over a million people : 

have tested 
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Gray and Dark Gray. 

beautiful Glossy Black Fur Rug at $3.00. 

Same size. Comfortable, luxurious, ele- 
For Parlors, cer Halls, or 

Bed Rooms. \ 

if desired. No home should be without 

these Rugs. 


The Lawrence, Butler & Benham Co. 








5% feet long 
and 33 in. wide 


A Perfect Fur Rug $2.00 H 
each. Made from se- i 
lected skins of the Jap- 
anese Angolia, they 
are moth proof, and 
have long, soft, silky 
fur. The colors are Sil- 
very White, Light 
We also have a 


Sent C. O. on approval 


High Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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The purpose of this Department is to bring the members of the Order of the King’s Daughters 


and its President into closer relations by personal and familiar “Talks” and “ Chats.’’ 


All letters 


from the “ Daughters ’’ bearing upon this one and special purpose only, should be addressed to 
Mrs. BOTTOME, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and she will be glad to receive them. Please 
do not, however, send letters to MRS. BOTTOME concerning membership in the Order, or business 


communications of any nature. 


All such should be addressed direct to the headquarters of the 


Order, 158 West Twenty-third Street, New York City, and prompt attention will be given. 


7. y EBRUARY is a pathetic month 

4 to me and the majority of 
my letters this month have 
been February letters. In 
::.§ February the bare branches 
‘<i stretch their arms to the 

tale sky ; it does not seem to be 
the same sky that once made their branches 
green. The winds are so rough, and so 
unlike the gentle winds they once knew, but 
they do not seem to know what else to do 
with their arms. The trees in February 
always make me think of two lines of an old 
hymn, 






“ Father, I stretch my hands to Thee, 
No other help I know.” 


I am glad February is the shortest month. 
I cannot say that I am fond of it. 

What shall I say to you who are ina 
February spirit, because your outer circum- 
stances are so bare? One thing I do no-. 
tice and that is that some of you are be- 
ginning to apprehend that it will soon be 
spring, and | want to congratulate you. I 
want to congratulate the brave girl who is 
ae a hard battle out in the far West 
where all that was once so bright has be- 
come so dark—the home gone and hearts 
almost broken, but who writes : 

‘“‘T made up my mind to be brave and 
help my father and dear mother to bear 
their trouble, and of course I have had to 
be a very busy girl.’? That girl meets us 
every month and drinks in every drop of 
comfort she can get, and my eyes filled with 
grateful tears when I read, ‘“‘ And I get the 
comfort and strength every time.’’ Ah, it 
will be summer for that brave girl some day ! 
“‘ Thou canst not see Him for thine eyes are dim, 

But wait in patience, put thy trust in Him; 

Give thanks for love and leave thee to His will. 

After faithful labor I shall rest, 

And after weeping have my fill of joy ; 

Thou breakest downto build up—not destroy, 

Thou doest right, oh, Lord, Thou knowest best.” 


ey 


A FRESH RESOLVE 


| OPENED a letter a few moments ago and 
read this sentence, ‘‘I think you were 
sent here to comfort women.’’ What a 
mission. For a moment it seemed as if it 
might beso, and then the old words came 
so quickly, ‘‘Comfort ye, comfort ye, my 
people, saith yourGod.’’ He must see the 
need of comfort to give the message. 
What an army of women need comforting. 
And I recalled the close of a most remark- 
able letter I had received only a day or two 
ago, ‘‘ Just consider yourself to be a foun- 
tain of life to earth-bound, way-worn and 
weary souls who, coming where you are, can 
be refreshed, having their thirst quenched, 
having their hunger satisfied.”” I did not 
go to Chicago to speak at the Parliament 
of Religions, but I have never been so glad 
that I was a follower of Jesus as then, and 
I felt that for me there was no name under 
Heaven among men whereby I could be 
saved but the name of Jesus, and when I 
think what the religion of Jesus has done 
for woman, how adapted it is to the nature 
of woman, I marvel when I hear women say, 
“T am not a Christian.”” Not love Jesus 
Christ! ‘‘Can it be,’’ I find myself saying, 
‘‘that you have even read the life of Jesus 
Christ and do not love the Man, Christ 
Jesus?’’ I can understand the heathen 
woman who, when she first heard of Jesus, 
said as she listened to the story while the 
tears rained off her dark face, ‘‘ And He 
loved women? Loved Hismother? Cared 
for His mother?”’ ‘‘Oh, yes, Ido love Jesus,” 
she exclaimed. I sometimes think that in 
some way by some means we miss seeing 
that the Lord Jesus is as perfectly human as 
when He trod the streets of Galilee. And 
still as Whittier says, ‘‘ His seamless robe is 
by our beds of pain.’’ There is only One 
who has said, ‘‘ Jesus the Life,”’ and for you 
to have the comfort yon need in your cir- 
cumstances you really must become ac- 
quainted with the One that will save you 
from just what you need to be saved from, 
yourself! Why will you not make this time 
the beginning of a new life with you? 
Why not have a new life for yourself—a 
new peace, a new joy, a new ambition, a 
new love? You can have it by a personal 
devotion to a personal Christ. Will you at 
this time use your reason and say, ‘‘I will 
give myself to the Lord Jesus Christ and 
content to have His will done in my 
life’? ? Will you? 


THE PRINCESSES’ NEIGHBORHOOD CLUB 


| HAVE just received such a lovely letter 
4 from a little girl telling me of the form- 
ing of a circle of children ranging from 
eight to fifteen. She tells me that her 
grandma is organizing them, and she is very 
particular that they should know just how 
to conduct their meetings, and that the of- 
ficers should know their duty—president, 
secretary and treasurer. And the little 
princess tells me that they are going to 
work until Easter and then havea sale of 
their articles, and they wanted me to suggest 
a way for their money to go. Oh, there 
are so many ways! I told her of a lady 
who would give twenty-five hundred 
dollars to endow a bed in the Woman’s 
Hospital in New York if we could raise 
the other twenty-five hundred dollars, for 
it costs five thousand dollars, and I told 
her that we were asking Circles to give us 
ten dollars a year for five years, and that 
would enable us to take the bed at once, 
and then any Daughter of our Order could 
go there free of charge, and I told her of a 
Circle of Indian girls on the reservation 
that had pledged themselves for ten dollars 
a year. 

The letter from the little princess touched 
my heart, and I also saw how much the 
grandmothers could do if they were as wise 
as this dear grandma. Only think of train- 
ing these little girls in service for the King 
before she ponte on to the palace of the 
King. Habits are formed in early life, and 
you see the meaning in this law of habit in 
such words as, “‘ He that is holy let him be 
holy still,’ ‘‘We sow habits and reap 
destiny.”” Train up children in the wa 
they should go. But we had better leak 
deeply into that word ‘‘train’’; it does 
not read ‘‘scold.’’ Did you ever see one 
carefully train a vine? They have some- 
thing prepared to train it on. How carefully 
it was done, not to break the vine. Oh, for 
more wisdom on the part of mothers and 
grandmothers to train. I can bring up so 
many pictures of my own mother. One of 
the first things that I remember was sitting 
on a little chair by my mother’s side while 
she taught me todo fine hemming. I love 
to think of the mothers—young mothers 
—who, no matter what society claims of 
them, will not be debarred from their 
children. 

I wrote to the little princess that she 
would have, as all little princesses have, 
— influence with the King, for our King 
oves little children. 
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HOPELESSLY SCARRED 


QO writes me she is hopelessly scarred. 

If she had only said, ‘‘ but it is only 
my face, and I am determined to have so 
much sweetness and patience and love and 
unselfishness that they will not notice the 
scar,’’ then I should have thought of 
what Henry Ward Beecher said of the little 
flower we call mignonette: “‘If it were 
selfish no one would love it, but because it 
pours its life out in fragrance it is a favorite 
with everybody, and like homely people 
(scarred people) with noble hearts they i 
come beautiful by association.”’ Alas, my 
scarred friend had become bitter, and the 
letter she wrote me was a very bitter letter 
indeed. There is hardly anything I dread 
like bitterness. There is so much in life, 
if you are at all inclined to be bitter, 
to give food to your bitterness. ‘‘ Why 
should some people have all and I have 
nothing?”’ ‘Only a little of what they 
have in abundance would satisfy me.’’ My 
friend, I beseech you, look the other way. 
Find some one who has less than you have, 
instead of looking at those who have more. 
Did you ever read ‘‘ The Changed Cross ”’ ? 
If you knew all maybe you would not 
change even the cross of a scarred face for 
the Geeper scars that some carry in their 
hearts. 

I could not tell another sister that wrote 
me whose was the poem, beginning, 


“I prayed for light and God was kinder than my 
prayer, 
And have was darkness everywhere.” 


Where would some of us be to-day if 
God had given us only what we longed 
for, what we cried for? e shall get some 
time, if we have not reached it yet, where 
we shall thank Him most for the crosses we 
have had to bear. 


THE LITTLE SILVER CROSS 


A VERY simple incident I have just heard 
related, interested me, and I thought 
I would give it to you. A member of our 
sisterhood died a short time ago and gave 
her cross to her young daughter. The 
daughter put it carefully away. A few 
days ago she was crossing the ferry and 
was greatly amused at a woman (not young) 
who was very grotesque in her dress. She 
called the attention of her young friends 
with her to the style of the dress, and they 
had a good laugh at the woman’s expense. 
The woman passed out ahead of them and 
they kept up their fun. On reaching the 
shore they saw her pause and offer to carry 
a small child to help a woman who was 
overburdened with children and packages, 
and on turning around the young girl 
saw for the first time the glistening of the 
silver cross on the woman she had Teashed 
at. She was one of The King’s Daughters. 
The girl’s conscience smote her. Her 
mother came to her mind. She hastened 
home, took out from the drawer her 
mother’s cross, and after earnestly asking 
forgiveness for her sinfulness put on the 
cross and was a changed girl from that 
hour. The past summer I heard so many 
tell of what the cross had been to them 
under trying circumstances. One lady b 
the sea, who was compelled to keep board- 
ers on account of straitened circumstances, 
told me that a transformation had taken 
place among her servants by bringing them 
into the Order. She had been so tried 
with their unwillingness to do anything 
that they thought was the business of an- 
other servant, so at last she thought she 
would try a new way. She told them all 
about The King’s Daughters, and asked 
them if they would like to join, and sug- 
gested a family Circle, she at the head of 
the Circle. They were delighted. She was 
wise and told them its real meaning. That 
the highest in this kingdom were to be 
servants of all and that the King came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister. She 
told me she had only to say when anything 
commenced to go wrong, ‘‘ You know you 
are a daughter of the King.’’ So among 
all classes the good work has been going 
on. It shows how wonderfully adaptable 
our Order is, not only to accomplish great 
things, but to make the wheels of even the 
household life run smoothly. 


DISAPPOINTING OTHERS 


WE often speak of our disappointment, 
but I think the keenest disappoint- 
ment is to be a disappointment to others. 
I had such an experience some time ago, 
and many of the readers of this ta 
were among the disappointed. was to 
have gone to St. Louis, and after all the 
trouble so many took to get me there, and 
all was arranged, I had to send word that I 
could not go. I shall never forget the con- 
flict I had to become reconciled, and not 
until the words entered my mind, “All 
things work together for good to them that 
love God,’’ was I calmed, and wes 
that they should receive ‘‘ good ”’ throug 
their disappointment. Now, I have told 
you this because I believe it is a key (all 
experiences are keys) to many sore hearts. 

There are women who are ‘‘ Shut In’s,”’ 
and the hardest part of the cross they bear 
is not that they are shut in, but that it is 
such a disappointment to those they love 
—to the one they love, maybe. Other 
wives can be a joy to their husbands and 
go with them where they wish to go, but 
they must disappoint. Now for any of you 
who feel that from any cause you are a dis- 
appointment, I could wish that the same 
words might enter your hearts. If your 
husband, if your children love God, then 
all things will work for their good, and that 
takes in all that you shrink from, all that 
makes it hard to say, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” 
I think we are so anxious for the happiness 
of our loved ones that we are not apt to 
realize that ‘‘sorrow is joy in the making,”’ 
that by the sadness of the countenance the 
heart is made better. 

I remember a disappointment of a little 
one near to me. I think the disappointments 
of childhood are most keen. She was to 
have gone to a garden-party, and in the 
morning she stood by the window to see if 
the rain would not stop, but by afternoon 
it became only worse! At last, when 
all hope of going to the party was over, 
she curled her litile lips, and giving one 
more look at the leaden sky said, ‘‘ I should 
think the Creator could do better than 
this.’’ Ah, the Creator was sending His 
rain on the thirsty ground—and doing His 
best. I love to think the Creator will some 
day stand justified for all the disappoint- 
ments He has permitted. 

Will you not believe now where you can- 
not see? Will you not say, 

“ e blesses is our Ly 
ae ba Fem good ois 


And all is right that seems most wrong, 
If it be His sweet will.” 


Believe this and peace is yours ! 
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‘FLEXIBONE MOULDED” MODEL 


Awarded Medal at World’s Columbian 
Exposition 





Why Not Buy a Corset That Fits? 


It costs no more than one that does not.) 
Because of its peculiar construction 
IT MUST FIT BETTER AND EASIER 
than any other style of corset. 
---THE SECRET ?2--- 
is that it is MOULDED and not straight stayed. 
Do you want to know more about it? Ask your dealer 
for it, or write us for descriptive circular. Sam- 
yle by mail, a. in Royal Jeans $2.00, or English 
teens $3.00. All popular colors. Workmanship un- 
excelled. Materials highest quality. Can return and 
money refunded, after one week’s wear, (white ex- 
cepted) if not satisfactory. Mention JOURNAL. 


CORONET CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


QUALITY 


WORKMANSHIP 
And SHAPES 
UNEQUALED 


Ferris’ 


Good 












Corset Waist / | 


MODERN Ideas of al Either 
HEALTHFUL Dress are Clasps 
PERFECTED in this Waist or Buttons. 


Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hi 
for hose supporters. Tape fastened buttons—won’t pull 
off. Cord edge button holes—won’t wear out. All sizes; 
all shapes. ull or slim bust; long or short waist. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago 
Western Wholesale Depot 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAIL®RS 


Send for illustrated circular to 
FERRIS BROS, Manufacturers and Patentees, 


Principal Ofice—341 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Branch Ofice—537 Market St., San Francisco 


Elegance and Comfort 


For $1.00 
The G.-D. Chicago Waist 
is the only one that 
both looks and feels 
well. Gives grace of 
carriage and figure 
with absolute comfort. 
If your dealer has not 
this waist, send us $1 
and receive it by 
mail. Comes in 
white, black or drab. 


GAGE-DOWNS COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


Featherbone Corsets 
New Model 


Lengthens the 
Waist 


Gives Beautiful 
Form 


Best Sateens 


Fast Black, White 
Ecru and Drab 


Only $1.00 


For sale by first-class 
retailers, or sent post- 
— on receipt of price. 

‘wenty different styles 
of corsets and waists. 
Send for price-list. 


FEATHERBONE CORSET CO. 
Sole Manufacturers Kalamazoo, Mich. 
No wise Mother will neglect to try our 


SEAMLESS RIBBED WAIST 


FOR CHILDREN 
We have th ds of testi ials 
from those who have doue so. 

One trial is sufficient to convince you 
that you will never again undertake 
the laborious task of making your own 
Waists. Sizes, 1to12 years. Fi 





















or sale 
by all first-class Dry Goods Dealers. 
If unable to procure in your town 
send to us for —— inclosing 2 





cents, or 35 cents for better 


NAZARETH MANUFACTURING CO. 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers, NAZARETH, PENNA. 


THE DOUBLE VE WAIST 


a&@ Send for Illustrated Price-List “@a 
THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK CO.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 


, DRESSES made with the 
DON T GAP EONTIN DRESS FAS- 
ENER close like a seam; 
by a single movement. 

Medal Awarded. Sample, 30 cents. Circulars 
LEONTIN M 


FG. CO., 463 Oakenwald Ave., Chicago 
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CARLET FEVER almost 
always begins with a 
sudden attack of 
vomiting. The child 
becomes flushed and 
feverish, is very 
thirsty and restless, 
and may complain of 
headache and sore 
throat. 

The next day there is a bright red rash 
on the lower part of the neck spreadin 
over the chest. When the. skin is presse 
with the finger the redness disappears for a 
moment and immediately returns. By the 
fourth day ‘t extends overthe whole body 
but soon commences to fade. After its 
departure the skin peels off, sometimes in 
small particles and sometimes in larger 
scales. This process is called desc uama- 
tion, and lasts from a few days to a week or 
two. The throat should be carefully ex- 
amined ; it will probably be found very red 
and more or less swollen. The presence of 
white spots, or a gray membrane covering 
it, should beat once reported to the doctor. 

As soon as the vomiting is over a warm 
bath should be given, and the child put to 
bed in an airy room from which all super- 
fluous furniture has been removed. 

Ventilation without draughts is very im- 

ortant in scarlet fever. The window 
arthest from the bed should be open, ex- 
cept in the coldest weather, the opening 
being protected by tacking a strip of flannel 
over it. An open fire is a great assistance. 

The temperature of the room should not 

be below 65° nor above 68 °. 








HE irritation from the rash is at times 
very great. This is relieved by anoint- 
ing the surface with carbolized vaseline, or 
any soothing unguent, as lard without salt. 
The body may be sponged with warm 
water under cover of a blanket, doing a 
small portion at a time and drying it care- 
fully before proceeding farther. 
lannels wrung out of hot water may be 
applied to the throat if it is painful. They 
should be covered with a strip of India-rub- 
ber cloth or oiled muslin, and frequently 
renewed. A _ poultice of flaxseed meal 
can be used instead, or the throat can be 
rubbed with warm oil and a piece of flannel 
wound around it. 

Cold is the enemy especially to be 
dreaded, as many serious complications 
may be caused by a chill. The child 
should be kept in bed, even in compara- 
tively light cases, with a flannel jacket over 
the night-dress. 

The excretions must be received in vessels 
containing carbolic acid, or some equally 

owerful disinfectant, and any decrease 
in their amount from the usual quantity 
should be immediately mentioned to the 
doctor. 

Cold water may be freely given to drink ; 
it is better not to have it iced, though 
small pieces of ice may be allowed to 
dissolve in the mouth. Lemonade helps to 
relieve the thirst. While the fever is high 
only liquid diet will be permitted. It should 
be given regularly every two hours during 
the day and less often at night if the child 
sleeps. As the fever diminishes, the food is 
gradually increased, milk toast, the cereals, 
etc., being given, and as convalescence pro- 
gresses, broiled chicken, chops, steak and 
delicate vegetables, beginning with baked 
potato. 





CARLATINA does not mean a milder form 
but is the Latin name of the disease. 
It is dangerous under whatever title it 
masquerades, and scarlet rash may be as 
fatal as ——- ope The ae from 
an apparently light case may produce a ve 
met one, if the germ falis into a po 
favorable to its development. 

The poison is conveyed by means of the 
little flakes of skin that peel off during des- 
quamation. Anointing the body in a great 
measure prevents these from being carried 
through the air. The clothing and bed 
linen should be disinfected by soaking in a 
solution of carbolic acid, one part to forty 
of water, then washed separately and 
boiled in a covered boiler. 

The germ of the disease has a wonder- 
ful vitality, and the disinfection of the room, 
furniture and bedding by fumigation with 
sulphur, scrubbing with disinfectants, and 
renewing paper or paint on walls and 
ceiling cannot be too thorough at the close 
of the illness. Six weeks from the com- 
mencement of the attack, if the ponkes has 
entirely ceased, the child may given a 
disinfectant bath with a saturated solution 
of boracic acid, the hair being carefully 
washed as well. Clean clothing must be 
provided, which has not been in the sick- 
room, and then it will be safe for him to go 
among other children. 
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MEASLES is usually considered rather a 
trifling disorder, and unless it is of an 
extremely severe type, or unfavorable 
complications arise, the danger to life is 
not great. The chest is the weak point, 
and great care is required in nursing, as 
bronchitis or pneumonia may be brought 
pet exposure to draughts or any onion 
chill. 

The early symptoms are those of a bad 
cold, chilliness and feverishness, with aching 
limbs, headache, a constant desire to use 
the pocket handkerchief, and often hoarse- 
ness and cough. These continue for four 
days, when an eruption of dark red spots 
appears first on the forehead about the 
hair and on the cheek bones. They last a 
few days, generally about seven, then fade 
away and are followed by slight desqua- 
mation sometimes almost imperceptible. 
Occasionally, on looking in the mouth the 
red spots may be seen on the palate before 
they appear on the skin. 

The child should be put to bed in a warm, 
well-ventilated room and allowed to have 
only liquid food, milk, gruel and broth, 
while the temperature is high. Anointin 
with vaseline, and sponge baths given with 
care under a blanket, are used to relieve 
the irritation from the rash. The doctor 
will order some simple mixture to quiet the 
cough. When there is much discomfort 
from hoarseness inhaling steam from a 
pitcher of very hot water will be found 
soothing, with hot fomentations to the 
throat. 

If there is pain in the chest it may be 
rubbed with warm camphorated oil and 
covered with flannel until the doctor 
comes. Should the rash fade suddenly, 
and the child be delirious ete! Prmesern: 
worse, put him in a warm bath containing 
four heaping teaspoonfuls of mustard ; 
keep him there a few minutes until the 
surface is reddened, then wrap him in a 
blanket, give him a little stimulant and 
send for the doctor at once. 

The eyes are weak and must be protected 
by darkening the room and not allowing 
the child to try them during convalescence. 

Measles is infectious even before the 
eruption comes out, and the same methods 
of disinfection as those used in cases of 
scarlet fever should be followed. If no 
symptoms appear in two weeks after ex- 
posure to infection the child has probably 
not taken it, though cases are known where 
it has developed after thirty days. 

It is safe to let the patient mix with other 
children in three weeks from the com- 
mencement of the disease, if the rash has 
entirely disappeared and the cough is well. 





AS — is so very serious a disease, 

whenever a child seems languid and 
miserable, fretful and depressed, without 
apparent cause, examine the throat care- 
fully. If it is swollen and covered with 
patches of gray membrane looking like 
slate-pencil dust, send for the doctor. It is 
always safest to have medical advice when 
the throat is affected. 

Until the doctor comes keep the child in 
bed. If the throat is painful procure a 
lump of lime, pour ould water upon it; 
when the effervescence subsides strain off 
the clear water and apply it to the throat 
with a brush or swab. If the child is old 
enough the throat can be gargled with the 
lime-water. Inhaling the steam from a 
pitcher of boiling water sometimes gives 
relief. The neck may be rubbed with 
warm oil and bound with flannel. 

Milk, either hot or cold, should be given 
every two hours. The cold milk may have 
the white of an egg shaken with each cup- 
ful. Strong beef-tea can be given and the 
doctor may order stimulant. The strength 
must be supported by nourishing liquid 
food. The trouble in swallowing makes 
feeding a matter of difficulty. 





HERE is no illness in which the mother 
requires to exercise more firmness 
than in nursing a child with diphtheria. 
Life depends upon the applications being 
faithfully made, and f being given in 
sufficient quantities. It is often difficult 
and distressing beyond measure to persist 
in doing this to the annoyance of the little 
sufferer, and yet if the membrane gains 
headway or the strength succumbs there is 
little hope of recovery. 

Plenty of soft linen, old table-cloths or 
napkins, should be provided, used instead 
of handkerchiefs, and immediately burned. 

Diphtheria being infectious there should 
be complete isolation. Children between 
two and seven years old are said to be 
peculiarly susceptible to the disease, and if 

ossible should be sent out of the house. 
f it does not develop in twelve days after 
exposure they have probably escaped the 
danger. 
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| )Saeecron should be as thorough as 

in scarlet fever. Persons in charge of 
a case of contagious disease must remem- 
ber that a solemn responsibility rests upon 
them. If they are careless and do not 
mane sng carry out the proper precau- 
tions they are directly responsible if the 
disease is carried elsewhere. No one 
wants to be the means of conveying suffer- 
ing and perhaps death to another house- 
hold. If everything that leaves the sick- 
room is disinfected and there is perfect 
isolation the disease cannot be transmitted. 

The patient may be released from quar- 
antine in six weeks from the commence- 
ment of the disease, if the sore throat and 
other symptoms have entirely disappeared. 

Some authorities consider membranous 
croup as being practically identical with 
diphtheria. 





Me™pPs is a disease which is more painful 
than dangerous. It is an inflamma- 
tion of the parotid glands immediately 
under the ears. Sometimes only one side 
is involved, and occasionally the inflamma- 
tion extends to other glands of the body. 
It often begins with a slight feeling of chilli- 
ness followed by fever. It is painful to at- 
tempt to open the mouth and there is diffi- 
culty in swallowing. Tasting vinegar or 
any acid causes acute pain. 

Very little treatment is required and no 
medicine unless a simple laxative is needed. 
Applications of warm camphorated oil to 
the swollen parts, and covering them with 
cotton batting or flannel, is soothing. The 
child must be kept warm and given milk 
and soft food, as chewing is almost an im- 
possibility. 

The disease is liable to develop at any 
time within twenty-four days after expos- 
ure to the infection. The patient may be 
allowed to go out in three weeks from the 
beginning of the attack, if the swelling has 
completely subsided. 





(CMICKEN-FOX is essentially a disease of 

childhood, for though it does occur in 
adult life it is rarely contagious among 
grown persons. The pocks are little vesi- 
cles filled at first with a clear fluid which 
afterward becomes less transparent. They 
appear first on the body and later on the 
head, only a few coming on the face. In 
a severe case it is sometimes a matter of 
anxiety to distinguish it from small-pox. 
The eruption in this disease is seen first on 
the face, and is most abundant there. In 
chicken-pox the vesicles last six o° seven 
days, then dry up andcrust over. It is not 
safe to let a child go to school until all these 
have fallen off, usually about three weeks 
from the time the disease begins. If a child 
has been exposed to infection it may de- 
velop at any time within eighteen days. 

No treatment is necessary beyond keep- 
ing the child within doors, giving nourish- 
ing, digestible food, and a laxative if re- 
quired. A warm bath at night is grateful, 
and draughts should be avoided. 





HOOPING-COUGH commences with the 
symptoms of an ordinary cold. The 
cough may begin at any time during the 
first two weeks, and the peculiar crowing 
sound, or whoop, which gives the disease 
its name, is easily recognized. The parox- 
ysms are sometimes very severe, but an 
eminent medical authority states that he 
has never known an instance of death 
omens in one. The child makes such 
violent efforts to expel the tenacious phlegm 
which is irritating him that he does not have 
time to breathe between the attempts. The 
glottis, or tiny opening at the top of the 
windpipe, is spasmodically closed. When 
it relaxes the air rushes in, causing the 
whoop, always a welcome sound when 
the paroxysm is alarming. 

If there seems danger of suffocation the 
arms should be raised high above the head, 
then brought down and pressed on the 
chest, the child lying on his back, or he 
may be turned first on the face and then 
on the side alternately. Cold water may 
be dashed in the face and the feet put into 
hot mustard water. A piece of ice wrapped 
in cotton may be laid on the stomach. In 
these severe cases the doctor will prescribe 
a sedative, and he should always be con- 
sulted. 

Sometimes the pevonyene are followed 
by vomiting, and then solid food should be 
given as soon afterward as possible, that 
it may be digested and disposed of before 
another otteck comes on. he child should 
be fed more often than usual and with 
especially nourishing diet. 

ubbing the chest with warm oil at night 
and in the morning, and keeping it covered 
with flannel, is a wise precaution. A 
mustard paste made with one-third mus- 


tard to two-thirds flour, and left on a few | 


minutes until the skin is reddened, some- 


times affords relief. Change of air may cut | 


short the attack. 

In mild weather the child should be out- 
of-doors as much as possible, being prop- 
erly protected with extra clothing. 

The disease is very contagious among 


children, and may be communicated to | 


adults who have not had it. 





Epitor’s NotE—Miss Scovil’s former column of 
“‘Mothers’ Corner,” which is now treated under 
the title of ‘‘ Suggestions for Mothers,”’ will be found 
on page 34 of this issue of the JoURNAL. 








Everybody Loves Her 


Some time in your life you 
have met her. 


You wondered why so plain a 
girl should be in everybody’s 
thoughts as “a charming girl.” 


There! a ripple of laughter! 
through the parted lips you 
catch a glimpse of pretty white 
teeth, and then you echo the 
thought, “a charming girl.” 


RuBifoam 
ForTHe TEETH 
may give you a 
similar charm. It 
removes all un- 
cleanliness, pre- 
vents decay, is deliciously fla- 
vored, free from acid. Men, 
women and children approve it. 


25 cents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


















| %« POUND PACKAGE | 


A delicate and lasting sachet powder. 
made from the finest [talian Orris an 
= distilled Violets, retaining the natural 

rance of the flower for many months, 
and put up in handsome packages. 


EVANS’ 


VIOLETINE ORRIS 


SACHET POWDER 














Without equal for perfuming Presents, Stationery, 
Handkerchiefs, and every article of a nays ward- 
robe. Sent to any address upon receipt of price by 
GEO. B. EVANS, fe. Perfumer 

1106 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 





FOR 25 CENTS _ | 















~ OON'T TAKE A SUBSTITUTE, INSIST ON 


’ 
~  Primley’s 
Send 5 outside wr. rs of ether California Fruit or JX ) 
Covorma Pepsin wing Gum with two 2-cent 
stamps, and we will send you The Mysterious 
island. Jules Verne, or ay of our 
other 1700 fine books Send for list 


4. P. PRIMLEY 
CHICAGO 











EASTER LILY PERFUME 
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DELICATE 
FRAGRANT 
LASTING 
* 
FOR SALE BY 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
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) SEND 50c. FOR 
) nen BOTTLE 
) CErRET MR | OR 10c. FOR 
aeteiniettetetidai SAMPLE 
LINDEN Souvenir (mailed on 
BLOOM —— dese 
tiful Society ladies, who 
6é recommend our Per- 
How to I ain ene 
Choose ae ie 
and Use “Perfume 
Perfumes” “sq ™ [iounee Sorte, 


delivered % mail. 
FOOTE & JENKS, Perfumers, Jackson, 
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HAT’S what you are, 
you and I. We 
have come to this 
great city to earn 
our bread and but- 
ter, and the people 
we loved and who 
loved us, the people 
who had kindly 
thoughts of us, the 

people who were interested in our hopes, 

our joys and our sorrows, are all left be- 
hind. And we are facing a new world. 

Now, how shall we do it? Shall we per- 

form our tasks indifferently, returning home 

to mope and be unhappy, and refusing to 
find anything good in life because the 
dwellers in this new land do not put out 
the hand of good-fellowship? If that is 
what we intend doing, you and I, we ma 
as well make up our minds that we will 
remain strangers forever, There is an old- 
fashioned song that says, ‘‘’Tis home where 
the heart is,’’ and you and I must remem- 
ber that we can carry home in our hearts 
and find it wherever we are if we will only 
remember that God is in His Heaven and 
that all goes well on earth. 





IN GOOD SOCIETY 


URELY we need not count ourselves as 
among the dwellers in tents, when we 
can build a beautiful mansion in which love 
and friendship may be enshrined. You 
who are without hope say to me, ‘‘ We are 
two strange girls who are working to earn 
our bread, and who live in a small room in 
a boarding-house. How can we get into 
society, no one wants to know us?’’ Now 
I, who am a bit hopeful, laugh at you 
and answer, ‘‘ There is every reason why 
— should want to know us. We are 
right in wit and we are healthy in body. 
These things make us agreeable compan- 
ions. Then,” I continue, “call up some 
of your honest pride, and remember that 
where MacGregor sits, there is the head 
of the table,’ consequently that where you 
and I are is good society.”’ 

In the first place it isn’t by solidifying 
one’s self into an ice block and refusing to 
know anybody. To find the flowers one 
must come across some weeds. To make 
pleasant acquaintances you and I will have 
to go through some experiences that are 
probably not quite pleasant. In the office 
with me there is a pretty girl, who, after 
twenty-four hours of acquaintance with me, 
declares that she never before met any- 
body for whom she cared so much, is eager 
to tell me all her affairs, and insists on in- 
troducing me to some of her friends by 
bringing them to our boarding-house. She 
appears, accompanied by a pleasant young 
man, who, after he has been there a little 
while, discovers that I have heard of some- 
body whom he knows well—this world is 
a very small place—and so he goes on to 
talk about his friend to me, and the girl 
who was going to love me forever becomes 
sulky pot disagreeable, insists on going 
home, and the next morning at the office 
declines to speak to me, on the ground 
that I tried to attract one of her admirers. 
Now, that was the wrong way. I ought to 
have waited a week at least, three months 
certainly, before I allowed myself to be- 
lieve that this extreme affection, so sud- 
denly born, was real. 


FRIENDSHIP WORTH HAVING 


you complain that the girl who sits next 

to you is cold toward you. She says 
a pleasant good-morning to you, remarks 
something about the weather, and during 
the day, if it is in her power, very quietly 
shows you how the work is done. You 
complain that she is not sympathetic. 
Why should she be when she knows noth- 
ing at all about you? Gradually the weeks 
go by and one evening you find on your 
desk a couple of tickets for a concert given 
by some club to which she belongs, and a 
little card saying that she hopes you will 
bring me. We go together, and after the 
concert is over she introduces her sister, 
and possibly her brother to us. Perhaps 
two weeks later we are asked to spend an 
evening with her, listen to some music and 
have a bit of supper. Her home is only a 
little flat, but her mother is there, and the 
whole place is fragrant with an essence of 
hospitality. Months ani years may pass, 
and that girl, though we may become great 
friends or simply pleasant acquaintances, 
will never be as effusive as the young 
woman who was in the office with me, but 
she will. as the friendship grows, prove 
that her affection is worth having and 
therefore worth winning. An acquaintance 
made with great ease is usually dropped in 
the same rapid way. Time does wither it, 
and custom proves its undesirability. Do 
you see what I mean? 


A STRANGER IN A STRANGE LAND 
ay By Ruth Ashmore 


KORE OOO ONS 
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AT THE BOARDING-HOUSE 


T is so difficult to know how to do what 
is just right here. Neither you nor I 
want to sit at the table like disagreeable 
mummies and say nothing, so what shall 
we do? I have no trouble in deciding that 
I prefer to go from the table to a book, and 
have nothing more than a mere bowing ac- 
quaintance with any of the people there. 
But you, who are a sociable little creature, 
you, who wonder what pleasure I find in 
ooks, would like to know about the pretty 
girl who sits opposite to you, and if the 
young man next her is really in love with 
er, and whether the young matron at the 
end of the table makes all her pretty gowns, 
or if she doesn’t how she occupies her 
time. You, who represent the general 
woman, want to know your kind, and be 
of them. You are perfectly right in saying 
that I, in my love for solitude and books, 
am different. You become acquainted with 
the pretty girl; she introduces to you two 
or three of the young men; you meet the 
young matron, and at night you are all 
down in the parlor laughing and having as 
merry a time as possible. Then, after a 
while, there comes ‘the little rift within 
the lute’’; the gossip of the house—there 
always is one—whispers to you that the 
matron laughs at your countrified dresses ; 
that the young girl is jealous of you, and 
that they think there must be something 
queer about me because I prefer to keep 
to myself. The gossip in a boarding-house 
is always dramatic, and she credits people 
who merely want to be left alone with hav- 
ing some frightful past. You come up to 
me and cry as if your heart would break, 
and all I can say to you is, ‘‘ My dear, it 
isn’t worth it; take the pleasure out of it 
all as you do the cream from the milk and 
let the rest go. Sometimes in a boarding- 
house an acquaintance becomes a friend, 
but it is only occasionally that this happens, 
so regard these people as you do the pleas- 
ure of the moment. Get from your inter- 
course with them all that you can innocently, 
and refuse to see or hear the disagreeable 
side.” After we have had a little ex- 
perience we learn the absolute unstability 
of sudden friendships, whether made in 
the office or in the parlor. We know by 
heartaches and tears shed, by disappoint- 
ments and facts, that friendship is a plant 
of very slow growth, and that it must be as 
tenderly cared for as the finest orchid. 


AT THE CHURCH 


You have brought from your clergyman 
at home a letter of introduction to a 
clergyman in the city. You present it. He 
is genial and kind and tells you that he 
must find you some friends among the con- 
gregation. You go regularly to church, to 
Sunday-school and to prayer-meeting, but 
at the end of three months you know as 
many people as you did when you first 
came. Your clergyman has been to call 
on you, but you were out; his wife came 
to visit you, and the same thing happened. 
You did not take the trouble to tell him 
that ng were busy all day, and so both he 
and his wife came at the wrong time. You 
think very black thoughts about ministers 
who are paid big salaries and pay no at- 
tention to their parishioners, and how dif- 
ferent it would be with your dear old 
clergyman at home. Of course it would. 
A stranger comes to him about once in six 
months, but to the city clergyman they 
come every day. He has done his best in 
trying to see you and in sending his wife 
to call upon you. You have not returned 
her call, nor after prayer-meeting have you 
introduced yourself to her. I begged you 
to do it, for how else could she possibly 
know you? One Sunday there was a de- 
mand for some helpers at a concert to be 
given to amuse the boys in a down-town 
mission. You, who sing or who play or 
who read, or who would even be of some 
use in taking the tickets, do not volunteer, 
and yet there was your opportunity to meet 
pleasant people and to gain some pleasant 
acquaintances. 
ou do not speak to the girl who sits next 

to you in the Bible class because she is 
dressed fashionably, and you fancy that 
she is disagreeable and arrogant. Now it 
may happen that she is just as shy as you 
are, and that she is only waiting to have 
a question asked to induce her to 7 
something, but you set your teeth and loo 
disagreeable. My dear girl, fine clothes do 
not always cover a hard heart, nor shabby 
clothes a tender one. When you speak as 
scornfully as you do about ‘‘fine clothes 
and hard hearts’’ I am surprised at your 
narrowness alike of heart and brain. I have 
known people with the meanest sort of 
pride who were shabbily dressed, and 
others who had the tenderest, most loving 
hearts hidden under rich apparel. 


ABOUT OUR MANNERS 


OU and I think that we know all about 
good manners, and yet, just as the cut 
of the gown and the shape of the hat in 
the big city differ from oes worn in the 
little town, so there are some customs that 
are different, and if we wish to gain a 
social position we must notice and imitate 
them. I may be none the less a clever 
woman, and yet drink my tea from a cup 
with my spoon in it; but my cleverness 
would amount to very little if i did not dis- 
cover that people generally do not do this. 
You may be as pretty as possible, but peo- 
ple will forget your prettiness if they see 
ou cutting your asparagus and eating it 
om a fork rather than from the stalk held 
in your fingers. These are little things, 
but the little things that you and I must 
learn if we wish to be something more 
than mere strangers. 

Then, when in answer to a letter of in- 
troduction, somebody who could be of help 
socially to both of us calls on us, leaving a 
card on which her reception day is en- 

aved, we make the mistake of returning 

er visit on scme other day only to be told 
that she is not at home. Now, the wisest 
thing to do, as we cannot go upon her day 
at home, is to write her a pleasant little 
note, telling her that we are busy women, 
that we cannot come upon her day at home, 
and will she permit us to come at some 
other time. You, who claim to be very 
independent, say that you will not give in 
to her in this way. That is ridiculous. 
She is a woman older than either of us, 
and respect is due to her for that reason if 
for no other. Then, too, we have sought 
her in presenting the letter, and if we wish 
to continue the acquaintance and to gain 
her friendship, we must make it plain to 
her just how we are situated. Being a 
kindly woman she asks us to come and 
have a cup of tea on the home day, Sun- 
day, or else she invites us on some special 
evening, and then we become acquainted 
with her. So you see our manners in re- 
gard to cards and letters, as well as at the 
table, have much to do with our gaining 
friends. 


A FALSE PRIDE 


you say you are sensitive. I say you are 

foolish. When any one seems to over- 
look you you claim it is because you are 
earning your living. Now I insist that 
that has nothing to do with it. It is be- 
cause there is something in you that doesn’t 
attract this person. People are liked so- 
cially for what they are and what they can 
give, and not for what they do. When I 
say give I do not mean in its ordinary 
sense, but I do mean in the sense of being 
generous with pleasant words, and by 
showing an interest in whatever is going 
on. You have the wrong kind of pride 
about your work. You say, with a curl of 
the lip and a toss of the head, to some one 
who has just been introduced to you, and 
who it is most likely will be only a five 
minutes’ acquaintance, ‘‘Oh, I am a work- 
ing-woman.”’ Now, that is none of her or 
his business. Strangers are not interested 
in it, and you have no right to thrust your 
private affairs upon them. It is quite as 
vulgar to continually talk of one’s povert 
as it is to flaunt one’s riches, and indeed, 
sometimes I think it is the more vulgar of 
the two. 


FOR YOU AND ME 


S° for you and me, who are “strangers 

in a strange land,’’ there are many 
things concerning which we must be careful 
if we wish to gain and to keep a social 
position. First of all we must be careful 
in making friends, and I think it is always 
wise to beware of the new acquaintance 
who is over-familiar and over-confidential. 
Then, too, we must take advantage of 
what we can bring from home, that is, the 
letter of introduction to the clergyman, and 
to the various ladies who may be friends 
of long ago of our home people. Then, 
too, we must remember that there is no 
letter of introduction equal to a pleasant 
manner, and no way to keep a friend so 
certainly as to refuse to listen to disagree- 
able things about her. It is possible that 
we may be misunderstood. People are in 
too much of a hurry to read carefully every 
life book, but we can try to do what is 
right, be honorable and true, and our 
friends will last and prove worth having. 

I am only going to say to you one word 
about making the acquaintance of young 
men, and I am going to speak very plainly. 
Let these friends come through the women 
you meet, for then you will be more cer- 
tain of their being proper men for you to 
know than if you yourself had met them 
in a casual manner. I think if we try, you 
and I, in a quiet way and without expect- 
ing to gain 0 ye at once, we will 
make for ourselves a pleasant circle of ac- 
quaintances, from among whom we can 
cull two or three friends. Surely this would 
be good fortune, and having achieved this, 
which will, of course, take some time, we 
will be in positions to put out our hands 
and help some other girl who is ‘‘a stranger 
in a strange land,’’ remembering the day 
when we ourselves were strangers. 





Epitor’s NotE—Miss Ashmore’s answers to her 
corr ndents, under the title of “‘Side-Talks with 
Girls,” will be found on page 33 of this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 
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Every 


American 


bas known that Chocolate 
was pleasant to the taste 
when the right product | 
was used, either as a con- 
Section or a drink, but it 
was a revelation to find 
that Chocolat-Menier 
was as 





Thousands, footsore, famished and almost 
fainting under the unusual fatigue at the 
World’s Fair found how invigorating a cup of 
Chocolat-Menier is and can now understand 
why 33 million pounds annually of this 
famous chocolate are consumed in the coun- 
tries of the old world, where the motto is 

No Tea, No Coffee, No Cocoa 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR If your Grocer 
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Like Crackers? 


Surely, if you have ever eaten MARVIN’S, 
for they are delicious at lunch time, tooth- 
some at tea time and healthful at all times 
Ask for MARVIN’S 


Fleur-de-lis Biscuit 
Royal Fruit Biscuit 


Pure, crisp and wholesome. One trial is 
convincing. If your grocer does not keep 
them, have him order them for you from 


MARVIN—Pittsburgh 
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The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice in the World 
To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth 

To Remove Tartar from the Teeth 

To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the Teeth 
To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy 

Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice 
Price 25 cents a Jar. For sale by all Druggists 
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EBRUARY is a very impor- 
tant month in the floricul- 
turist’s calendar. Winter is 
still with us but the air is full 

; Of hints of spring. They 

Jy may not be very perceptible 

rt TEN in the landscape or in the 
sky, and the air may lack that balminess 
which ushers in the Snowdrop and the 

Crocus, but the plants in the window of the 
sitting-room, or in the greenhouses, seem 
to know that spring is coming, and to 
conduct themselves accordingly. They 
throw aside the lethargy which ioe been 
theirs throughout the dull and stormy 
days of early winter, and put forth leaf 
and branch; buds begin to appear, and 
in a short time the transformation of a 
very ordinary-looking plant into a vigorous 

and healthy one is complete. The truth is 
that plants have keener ears than mortals, 
and they hear the footsteps of spring com- 
ing toward us from the south, and they 

feel the thrill, which comes later to the 
trees. They anticipate the spring of the 
calendar by a month or two, so that 

February, with window and greenhouse 

plants, is really the beginning of spring. 


HEALTHY NOT RAPID GROWTH 


A‘ this season great care must be taken 
to assist plants in making a healthy 
growth, and by this I do not mean a rapid 
growth. Such a growth often brings on 
disease. Rapid growth is not necessarily 
dangerous when it happens out-of-doors and 
under natural conditions, but in the house 
it is unhealthy, because so long a time must 
elapse before natural conditions can be im- 
itated. For this reason plants become 
weakened, consequently anything that has 
a tendency to lower vitality at this season 
should be especially avoided. Aim to 
have your plants make a sturdy, rather 
than a luxuriant growth. Luxuriance and 
sturdiness may go hand in hand in the 
garden, and even in the window or the 

eenhouse later in the season, when arti- 
cial heat can be dispensed with and fresh 
uir can be given in liberal quantities, but 
the two do not work well together in the 
house during the winter months. 

The problem then becomes: how cana 
desirable condition of growth be secured? 

First—Water only as seems needed, 
that is, when the surface of the soil appears 
dry. Too much water, with a high degree 
of heat, is an encourager of rapid growth. 

SeconD—By depriving plants, whose 
soil is such as to develop foliage of good 
size and a dark color, of manure. If the 
leaves are large, and a rich, healthy green, 
such as one sees during the summer on 
plants in the garden, the soil is quite rich 
enough to grow the plants properly. Be 
satished with it. To apply manure of any 
kind will force the plant to make a rapid 
growth at the expense of strength, and this 
you cannot afford to do. Too rich a soil, 
or, in other words, too much food of an ex- 
citing character, acting with the unfavorable 
condition of the atmosphere, will put plants 
in acondition most unfavorable to future 
growth. Slow but healthy growth is se- 
cured to a great extent by watering and 
feeding a plant judiciously at this season. 

Tuirp—Give all the light, sunshine and 
fresh air possible. Plants breathe, and in 
order to do this satisfactorily they must 
have a liberal supply of pure oxygen. 
Light and sunshine are equally important 
factors in their healthy development, and 
they cannot receive too much of either. 

OURTH—Make a desperate effort to 
keep the temperature of the room not 
above 70° during the day, and between 50° 
and 55° at night. Heat is enervating to 
plant,as well as to human life, and if growers 
of plants would take into consideration the 
fact that about the same conditions, at least 
as far as regards food, air and warmth, are 
necessary to produce healthy plant-growth 
that are necessary in the healthy develop- 
ment of the individual, we would see better 
plants all about us. 

On most plants a great many branches 
will be produced that are not necessary to 
symmetrical form. Remove these, but do 
not throw them aside as worthless. Have 
a cutting-dish filled with sand, in which to 
insert them while they form roots. In this 
way one may secure quite a collection of 
plants for use in the summer garden. Use 
clear, sharp sand, and keep it always 
moist, but not wet. Give it a warm place. 
Not one cutting out of a dozen will refuse 
to root if taken when in proper condition. 
Those in too early a stage of growth, and 
those which have ripened their wood are 
not desirable. Those between these two 
extremes are pe A little expe- 
rience will enable any one to decide readily 
when a branch is or is not in proper condi- 
tion to root and produce a healthy and 
vigorous growth. 
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KEEPING THE AIR MOIST 


GmAT havoc is done to plants at this 

season by insects which flourish in a 
dry, hot atmosphere. Guard against them 
by making and keeping the air as moist as 
possible. Evaporate water on stoves and 
registers. Shower the plantsdaily. Cover 
the pots with moss, at if you have a table 
on which its use is possible, put sand about 
and under the pots. This will absorb all 
— water draining through the pots, 
and give it off in slow evaporation, thus 
tempering the atmosphere greatly. In a 
moist air few insects except the aphis will 
flourish, and he selaom does much damage 
to plants in vigorous health. 

Bulbs brought from the cellar to bloom 
should be kept as cool as possible if you 
want the flowers to last. In a hot room 
they will wither rapidly ; if used in the par- 
lor during the day they are greatly bene- 
fited by removal to a cooler room at night. 

Do not neglect to prune your plants 
while they are in a formative stage. Look 
into the futuré and see what they would be 
if left to train themselves. But this you 
must not allow them to do. Cut off all 
branches that interfere with their symmetry. 
If one branch outgrows others shorten it 

romptly, and keep it or other branches 
rom growing at that point until branches 
are started where you desire them. Most 
plants are tractable if they understand that 
you mean to make them come to your 
terms. They may show an inclination to 
have their own way, but let them know 
that they cannot, and they will speedily give 
up making the effort. You can only convince 
them of this determination on your part by 
steady perseverance in the way of training. 

Bring the Dahlias from the cellar toward 
the latter part of the month, and examine 
them carefully preparatory to potting them 
in order to give them an early start. Cut 
away all diseased portions of the roots. 
Break the tubers apart in sucha manner as to 
leave an ‘‘eye,’’ or growing point, to each. 
Put these in four or five inch pots, water 
well, and set away under the benches in 
the greenhouse, or the plant-table, to root. 
A good tuber will give you just as gooda 
plant next summer as a whole bunch of 
roots would. 


THE AMARYLLIS AND GLOXINIA 


[00K to the Amaryllises. If they show 
any tendency to growth give them 
water, but not a great deal until active 
growth sets in. Generally the first sign of 
growth on an old plant will be the appear- 
ance of a flower-stalk. This will develo 
aa: and the production of foliage will 
take place at a later stage. Water should 
be given quite liberally until all growth 
ceases. Then allow the plant to become 
somewhat dry, and to remain so until the 
new season of growth begins. As soon as 
the flower-stalk is four or five inches high 
apply some kind of fertilizer twicea week 
until the flowers are developed. 

Bring out the Gloxinias, which should 
have been left in their pots after complet- 
ing their last season’s work, and shake the 
tubers out of the old soil; repot them in 
fresh compost, using four-inch pots. By- 
and-by they should be shifted to six-inch 
ones, which are quite large enough to allow 
them to bloom. After potting them water 
well to settle the soil about them. Tuber- 
ous Begonias should be treated in a similar 
manner. If early flowers are wanted this 
is the month in which to start them. 


THE YARD AND GARDEN 


T= yard and garden will require some con- 
sideration at this season. Of course, it 
will be impossible for you to go to work in 
it yet awhile, but before manual labor is 
done there plans should be made for it 
which will simplify the work of spring, and 
greatly facilitate operations there. If there 
were unsatisfactory arrangements of bed 
and border last season decide how they 
can be improved next summer, and draw a 
diagram, no matter how rough it may be, 
of your imagined improvements. Decide 
what you will have, and where you will have 
it, and study out new arrangements and 
combinations. But do not make the great 
mistake of failing to provide for shrubbery, 
if you have none, or if more is needed. The 
most attractive part of the grounds about a 
house is the lawn or yard, and this should 
never be given over to beds of annuals 
or other plants. Beautify it with shrubs, 
which are permanent in their character. A 
good shrub goes on improving year after 
ear if well cared for, and it is not until a 
awn has been planted some years that it 
becomes the thing of beauty that all lawns 
should be, and will be if properly made 
and planted and cared for. One fine spec- 
imen of a shrub is more ornamental than any 
flower-bed can be. Observation will con- 
vince you of the truth of this statement. 
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PREPARING THE SOIL 
EEP the soil about your plants open. 
This admits air, which plants require 
to some extent at the roots, and it facili- 
tates, also, free evaporation, thus doing 
away with the danger of souring of the soil, 
which often greatly injures plants when the 
surface of the soil in which they grow be- 
comes hard and crusted over. A compost 
in which water is retained in too great quan- 
tities soon induces a diseased condition of 
the roots. Drainage, if what it should be, 
prevents this to a great degree, but the 
surface of the soil should never be allowed 
to harden or to remain in that condition if 
ay want good plants. Repotting should 
e done when the necessity for it arises. 
If the old pot is filled with roots shift to a 
pot one or two sizes larger ; but do not do 
this unless there are so many roots that 
they form a network about the mass of 
earth. This is what florists mean when 
they say that a pot is ‘‘filled’’ with roots. 
Most plants will send out roots which reach 
the sides of the pot at some points, but 
they will not completely fill the soil until 
this network permeates the entire ball of 
earth. Until this condition exists at the 
roots repotting is not necessary as a general 
thing. If it is not possible to repot, be- 
cause of lack of potting material, furnish 
the plant with nutriment by giving liquid 
manure, or some other form of fertilizer. 
No plant can be expected to do well in old 
soil from which all nutriment has been ex- 
tracted. Plants left in such soil, and in 
pots too small to accommodate their roots, 
become dwarfed, and satisfactory develop- 
ment is checked at a very important stage 
of their existence. All successful growers 
of plants make it a rule to give whatever 
attention is required promptly. There 
must be no cessation of care on your part 
or the plants will suffer. 


SOME GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


HEREFORE decide what shrubs you will 
order, if you need more. I would 
advise you to confine your selection to 
standard varieties, old, tried and reliable 
sorts, rather than to invest much money in 
new kinds, of which you know nothing ex- 
cept what you see in the advertisements of 
enterprising florists, who may be telling the 
exact, unvarnished truth, but whose state- 
ments, as a general thing—and especially 
about new plants—should be taken with a 
few grains of allowance. There are many 
varieties of tested shrubs that will not dis- 
appoint you, and you run no risk in select- 
ing from them. The fact that they are 
old is no argument against them. It is one 
in their favor, rather, because the fact that 
they retain their popularity proves that 
they possess real merit, and that is what you 
require in them, rather than the novelty of 
newness. Of course you will want a few 
Roses. No garden is what it should be 
unless it includes at least a dozen varieties 
of this royal flower. Lilacs, both old and 
new, are very desirable because of beauty, 
fragrance and ease of cultivation, and the 
Weigelias, Spireas, Deutzias and other well- 
known shrubs of the hardy, not-over-par- 
ticular class, are worthy a gee in all gar- 
dens, and should each be represented 
where there is space. So should such 
border plants as the Hollyhock, Aquilegia, 
Dicentra, herbaceous Spireas, Irises and 
perennial Phlox. 

Look to the plants stored away in the 
cellar, such as Fuchsias, Chrysanthemums, 
Oleanders and others of similar habit. If 
the soil is not really dry—so much so that 
the leaves wilt—do not apply water. The 
aim should be to keep them as nearly dor- 
mant as possible, in imitation of nature’s 
plan of treating such plants during winter. 
They are put in the cellar to rest, and much 
water, a small degree of warmth and con- 
siderable light are all excitants of growth, 
which cannot be healthily made volt ot such 
conditions as exist in cool cellars. If the 
leaves of Fuchsias and other plants of 
similar habit drop off, and the stalks do 
not shrivel or decay, do not be alarmed, for 

lants growing out-of-doors drop their 

eaves in winter, but renew them in spring 
as soon as the conditions are favorable to 
their growth. 

Sometimes bulbs, tubers, and plants with 
fleshy roots; like the Canna, become 
mechs or mildewed in the cellar. This is 
generally the result of a moist air and low 
temperature. It is well to examine such 
plants, if you have any, and find out what 
condition they are in. If you find indica- 
tions of disease remove the affected por- 
tion carefully with a sharp knife, and dust 

wdered charcoal, or, if this is not at 

and, fine, dry sand over the raw surface, 
and remove the roots to a place where there 
is no moisture, and where the temperature 
is several degrees higher. If disease has 
not progressed too far its effects can gener- 
ally be checked by tp ms action of this 
kind. But donot make the mistake of put- 
ting them in too warm a place, as that will 
stimulate premature growth. The Gladio- 
lus, Tuberose, Gloxinia, Freesia and tu- 
berous Begonias are wintered more satis- 
factorily in cool but frost-proof rooms than 
in cellars, because dampness usually pre- 
vails there. 





EpiTor’s Note—Mr. Rexford’s answers to his 
correspondents, under the title of “ Floral Helps and 
Hints,” will be found on pages 30 and 31 of this issue 
of the JouRNAL. 
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and in a Catalogue most 3 
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A GREAT SEED HOUSE i _ 
i. oo "ees Nees Sf 


An Interesting Day at Ww. Atlee Burpee & Co.’s Stores To show that this is true, and to wave to planters everywhere that BURPEE'’S are the BEST SEEDS that 


grow, we have pre ared FOUR FORDHOOK FAVORITE COL“ECTIONS for 1894, giving unequaled 
a value, as advertised below. We KNOW the quality of our Seeds—a trial order means a permanent customer. 


Sorting and Opening of the Largest Mail Received by any Business Firm in the ° s 
United States—How Seeds are Packed and Sent to All Parts of the Globe— 2 Collections of Beautiful Flowers. 
: FORDHOOK FASHION COLLECTION. 


A Wonderful Example of Perfect System and Careful Business Methods uid 
Wi Comprises Srx Novettrtes in three of the most fashionable flowers of the day, together 


with a bright booklet, entitled ‘‘ Pansies, Poprizs, anp Sweet Peas.”’ It contains :— 

NEW SWEET PEA,—AMERICAN BELLE. Tue Friorat Novetty ror 
1894. Extremely early, wonderfully free-flowering ; bright rose with wings of crystal- 
white, vividly spotted rich purplish-carmine. See Colored Plate in Catalogue. 

ECKFORD’S GILT EDGE, or SURPASSING SWEET PEAS. This 
grand strain of New Sweet Peas in mixture is unequaled ; new seedlings. 
BURPEE’S DEFIANCE PANSIES, FINEST MIXED. Magnificent new giant- 
flowered Pansies, which measure two and one-half to four inches across, 

SUPERB NEW IMPERIAL GERMAN PANSIES. All known colors, including the 
brightest fancy varieties, blotched, veined, mottled, and margined. 
NEW CARDINAL POPPY. Glowing cardinal-scarlet flowers, which are uniformly of enormous 
size and perfectly double; of great profusion and long duration in bloom, 

GOLDEN GATE POPPIES. If you already have this superb strain you can give this packet to a 
friend, to whom the thousands of beautiful flowers will be a constant source of delight. 

We have a beautiful colored plate, painted from nature, of the distinct new PANSIES, POPPIES, 
)} and SWEET PEAS, which we will mail enclosed flat with our FARM ANNUAL for 1804. 

4 The Complete Collection—one packet each of the above six varieties—mailed for 2 
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EEDS have come to play a very impor- | and they are arranged alphabetically. There is 
S tant part in the business interests of | also a classification by the sizes of packages, 
Philadelphia. Ask a farmer in nearly | one aisle containing ounces, another containing a \ Ye 
any portion of the United States what | pounds and half-pounds, etc. The weighing of 
is the chief seed-distributing centre of the | seeds and making up into packages is done 
country, and in nine cases out of ten he will | only by experienced hands. 
unhesitatingly reply, ‘‘ Philadelphia.” The When a girl has an order completely filled, 
fame of this city’s seed warehouses has pen- | with all the packets called for grouped in her 
etrated everywhere. basket, and each item in the order list properly 
There is one firm in particular, the name of | checked, she takes it to a set of clerks who are 
which is not only known more or less in every | charged with another set of checks, by means 
rural household in this country, but whose | of which it is ascertained whether the order 
transactions extend into every quarter of the | has been correctly filled in every particular. 


CENTS. 

globe where civilized methods of agriculture | By means of this double system of checking i yy ecieatien we tachede free ves | ph oy “vo nm ye & renee, FOPPIES, ARB GWEst 

: rip . 86. 8 ,”’ which is beautifully printed and charmingly illustrated, specially written for us by three well-known 

have penetrated. there is not the slightest possibility of an order authors. We have thus an unique combination of the best literature on the subject, together with the choicest seeds. 
This is the firm of W. Atlee Burpee & Co., | being made up improperly or of anything being 








whose magnificent seed farm ‘‘ Fordhook,” near | omitted. FORDHOOK FANCY COLLECTION. 


Doylestown, among the Bucks County hills, READY TO GO OUT This collection embraces seeds of ten easy-growing annuals of real 
was made familiar to INQUIRER readers through beauty that should be in every garden,—it contains one full-sized 


| 
| 
: = gee ‘ ; -king- = ket each of all the following :— 
anillustrated descriptive article which appeared From the checking-clerks the made-up order | pac Ss: ; : ‘ 
in these columns ochtahes 8, 1892." The firm’s goes to the packer and is wrapped up for mail- | | NEW YELLOW. DOLICHOS. | Quite unique, not only in 


: rales? ° . . color but also in habit of growth. The foliage is very dense, the 
main city warehouse is at 475 and 477 North ing. It is inclosed first with heavy cardboard | stems show a hairy growth, and no vine is more quick growing. 


Fifth Street and 476 and 478 York Avenue. and tied, then wrapped in two thicknesses of ASTERS, CHOICE MIXED. Every color, many distinct types. 
The firm’s motto is “ Burpee’s Seeds Grow,” | Pure manilla rope paper and double-tied in such BALSAM, BURPEE’S SUPERB CAMELLIA-PLOWERED: 
and the preservation and fulfillment of this | 4 Way that it is impossible for the packages to met en epee ne! Spee eae tee +p 

: ; > : “a . ini MARGUERITE CARNATIONS. Perfect double carnations in 
unique motto is the animating principle in come undone ral to be penetrated o injured by full beauty, all colors, in four months after sowing the seed. 
every process of the business, not only at Ford- | 4My hard substances during transmission in CALLIOPSIS CORONATA. Brightest yellow flowers of large size. 
hook Farm, but in the big Fifth Street ware- | the mails. 


, . DIANTHUS, MIXED. All colors and forms of both double and 
house as well. Gratis packages of new seeds for trial are | single Chinese and Japanese Pinks. 


The business of furnishing pure and vital placed in each order before it goes out, the Rew sayvet SSNONSTTS. Flowers of large size, great 
er pees . number of packages being regulated by the | Substance, and delicious fragrance. 
seeds to thousands of customers throughout the ¥ f th st ae Bs ad ta ig the Moe FORDHOOK STRAIN OF PHLOX DRUMMONDII 
world is such a vast and intricate’ one that no | S!2€ OF the order, a us way imM'S | GRANDIFLORA. Remarkable not only in brilliancy of colors, 
outsider can possibly grasp it at a glance. patrons are given opportunities to try many but also in extra large size of the flowers. 

4 os ia al novel and valuable varieties of all kinds of | SALVIA SPLENDENS. The most gorgeous ofall plants. 
THE BIGGEST MAIL IN PHILADELPHIA seeds before they have been placed on sale. VERBENA HYBRIDA, MIXED. All colors. : > — 
The process of filling the orders has grown to &@~ The entire collection, one packet each of the above ten varieties, mailed to any address for 25 CENTS, 
Office at eight o’clock in the morning, when the be an expert system and is accomplished with which is less than one-third the regular retail price, if purchased separately. Five Collections for $1.00. 
first and heaviest mail is obtained. W. Atlee | marvelous rapidity. 


-* - 
Burpee & Co. receive the largest daily mail of | Upon the third floor of the establishment is | ? Collections of Choicest Vegetable Ss. 
any business house in Philadelphia. This first | the immense freight and express department, | 
or morning delivery frequently mounts up into | where orders which are too weighty for the FORDHOOK FIRST COLLECTION. 
the neighborhood of 5000 pieces. P mails are made up. The same care and fore- Most appropriately named, as this collection comprises the 
Through the all-prevailing mails the firm is | thought is exercised here as down stairs. ethane ES 
kept in touch with every State in the Union : 











The business of the day begins in the Post 



















A spring is especially desirous of getting the first fresh 
and every country on the globe. The first | - UNIQUE FEATURES = etables “7 the table, This collection contains one 
letter picked up may be from Salem, N. J., There are several features in which the | See an oe 


EARLY BLACK LIMA BEAN. Bears great 
ropes of pods in wonderful profusion, ‘wo weeks earlier 
than any other Lima. 

NEW TOMATO,—FORDHOOK FIRST. Ex- 
tremely early; the only first early tomato that is 
always smooth and perfect. 

BURPEE’S ALLHEAD EARLY CABBAGE. 
Thousands of gardeners testify that this is the most 
thoroughbred and best Early Cabbage. 

COLUMBIA BEET. This distinct new Beet is 
the earliest of all ; of surpassingly fine flavor. 

BURPEE’S EARLIEST RADISH. Ready to 

= pull in only 20 days from the time of sowing the seed. 
FPORDHOOK FIRST TOMATO Ba One full-size packet of each of the above Five 


the next one to it from Yokohama, Japan, and | business of W. Atlee Burpee & Co. is especially | 
the next from Texas or Dakota. Itisalmostin- | ynique. One of these has already been men- 
conceivable to the average understanding the | tioned, namely, the sending out of new varie- 
amount of mail matter that pours into the | ties of seeds free to their customers for trial. 
Burpee establishment in one day. Last Mon- ! Another is the practice of giving away valuable 
day the morning delivery alone contained 4870 | books with orders of certain sizes. These 
letters and 572 postal cards, a total of 5442 | books are upon such topics as kitchen and 
pieces. The afternoon deliveries added greatly to | market gardening, flower gardening, poultry 
this figure, and the record for the day was 6011 | raising, the home manufacture of manures, the 
letters and 702 postal cards, an enormous grand | cooking of vegetables, etc., all written for this 


total of 6713 pieces of -— matter COMME HED firm by well-known specialists. - FORDHOOK FIRST Vegetables mailed for 25 CENTS. Each packet bears an illustration of the var- 
one establishment inside of ten hours. To show It is one of the astonishing things about the | iety, our registered trade-mark, and directions for culture. Purchased separately, the five packets would cost 


that the great bulk of this mail is bona-fide | firm of W. Atlee Burpee & Co. that it has built | cents, but together as a collection they can be had for 25 cents,—less tham wholesale price, 
business correspondence, it may be stated that | up in seeds one of the largest mail, express and | 
of the 6orr letters of that day, 5272 of them | freight businesses of any kind in the United | FORDHOOK FAMOUS COLLECTION. 
contained orders for seeds or other stock, and | States. During the months of February, March | 3'she°msost famous Sogecables tnrroduced from Fen” 
besides the vast amount of cash and checks | and April its mail is the heaviest of any firm in 


HOOK Farm. It contains one full-size packet each of :— 

inclosed there were 1814 money orders and | the country, and its order-books show that it BURPEE’S BUSH LIMA. The only bush form of 

postal notes. keeps in touch with more sections of this and | the true large Lima Bean, and universally pronounced 
A WONDERFUL SET OF BOOKS other countries than any other firm known.* | 44 "ost remarkable o/ new vegetables. 

As fast as the orders can be gotten out of the It took years of the hardest kind of work and ots Yeon peng ge By 7 Bunnt o 

” ts ores ; Fy 52 0 e ARM NNUA or e record of seventeen 

envelopes and marked they are arranged in | Personal sie paren —_ this state, but | years’ trials of this world-famous Cabbage. 

piles, and carried from time to time to the book- popular preju ice against the use of the mails NEW ICEBERG LETTUCE, On our colored 

ing department. Here one of the most wonder- for purchasing was finally overcome, and this, 


plate we show a head painted from nature, and truly 
ful and unique sets of books in the city is kept. | Combined with the gradually acquired certainty | tell the decided merits of this rare novelty. 


h books f ry State and Territ in the public mind that seeds bought from | BURPEE’S MELROSE MELON. No other 
Lig ag See aii eee hecube Burpee would be seeds that would grow, sufficed melon is so handsome and none can equal this in 


4 3 a : delicious flavor. The flesh is quite unique in color, & 
post office in each State arranged alphabetically, to make the firm what it is to-day—the unique being of a beautiful light green, shading to rich salmon. == 


and also books for all foreign countries. house of its kind in the world.— Condensed |  wrrsepe yICTORIAONION. Sie. © 
The books contain records for four years,so | from @ long article in THE PHILADELPHIA 


size it attains, particularly under the new onion culture. 
that it can be determined what dealings, if any, | INQUIRER, March 18th, 1893, which with 1l- &@- One packet each of the above Five FAMOUS FORDHOOK Vegetables would cost 60 cents, if selected 
the sender of each order has previously had | /ustrations from flash-light photographs, is re- | 2 t¢tail, but we include the five packets in our FORDHOOK FAMOUS COLLECTION for 26 CENTS, 
7 . f 4 : 7 ¢ postpaid, On each packet is printed an illustration, our registered trade-mark and directions for culture. 
with the firm. When the booking is completed | printed more fully in BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL. 


the orders, with their accompanying address- 




















F I we will send All FOUR FAVORITE FORDHOOK COLLEC- 
tags, go up Stairs to the filling departments. a may be Interesting to the reader to know that in or -00 TIONS as advertised above, neatly boxed, by mail postpaid, together 
WHERE ORDERS ARE FILLED at 56,890 separate post offices. -W. A.B & CO. | with a copy of Mrs. Rorer’s New Book, “HOW TO COOK VEGETABLES.” 





The mail-order department, which occupies 


the entire second floor of the big building, is a LET US TALK TO You 


place of great interest, and exemplifies in every more fally than we can om this single pase of the 
one of its manifold processes the extreme care souEmat, the price of which is three h nousand dollars 
7 ( ). ou can buy a postal ca’ for a cent, and if 
which W. Atlee Burpee & Co. take to guarantee | ott you write, “I intend to plant seeds this spring.” 
that every individual customer shall receive | and mention THe Laprtes’ Home JouRNAL, we will 
gladly mail you BURPEE’s FARM ANNUAL FOR 18%, 
the best of care and the best of goods. As the a handsome book of 172 jpaes, which Costs us more 
j than ten cents a copy in quarter-million ions. 

orders come up from the booking department We are willing to rely on our ability to persuade you 
they are sorted and filed. Bright young girls | to prove for yourselves the truth of the well-known 


then take them in hand. Each girl is provided | ™% 


with a shallow basket, into which each package BURPEE’ S SEEDS GROW 


E housewife wants Mrs. Rorer’s new book, ‘* How to 
Cook Vegetables,” and many have written to inquire its 
price. Although the copyright is owned by us, we are under 
contract not to sell a single copy, otherwise we could have sold 


> nN 

cs : Se: 
“P ity ‘S| thousands of this book at $1.00 each. So suppose there are 
{ ~ Oo some seeds in the four Collections which you do not need, why 
\ e) K a a complete set for $1.00, and thus get this valuable 








Free as apremium’ Surely you can give the extraseeds 
to some friend. It you live in the city and are so unfortunate 
as to have no garden of your own, what more acceptable pres- 
LEs ent could you send to a friend in the country than these four 
Collections of ForpHook Sgeps, at th: same time instructing 

us to mail the book separately to your own address? 
#@@ Purchased separately at retail, the 26 packets of seed 


iS enumerated above would cost $2 while the cook book of 132 





mn 











2g | pages is full h to—making i 
of seed called for by the order in hand is placed, RE > ? of $3.40 pad onan alias aking i ah en amge wales 
and at the same time each item is checked off and are By, re ‘ TO TELL YOU MORE of the great DOLLAR offer 
as it is filled. The entire department is filled SPS 0. aie we must remind you that our new book, “ Selection in Seed 
with cases reaching nearly to the ceiling, these The BEST SEEDS That Grow Ncipab a Growing,” can be ppt te 4 es you wre, 
being divided into small compartments contain- | On the “address only” side of the postal write plainly ad ve B)| for it when sending us $1.00 for this offer. Picase mention 


ing the hundreds of varieties of seeds sent out by . 
the Burpee firm. Each compartment is labeled W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


I 
PR A F9| ORDER TO-DAY and ask for 
with the name and price of the seed it contains, but do not forget to write your own name and address 


Cc 
= 3 polly ly scHoo” Fite) Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1894 


Ladies’ Home Journal. 





*Together with other interesting articles on Seed merely because you are interested in the progress of a ——— = : THE LEADING AMERICAN S LOG 
Growing at Fordhook Farm, this article is now given | horticulture or desire the beantiful painti from W Aree |) URPEE EOD WS A handsome book of 1 gn oe. 
complete, with illustrations, in the new book “SELEc- | nature for framing. we expect that you will send a 75 \COLADELES The Bes Sead ° s 
TION IN SEED GROWING.” This is a useful book of 112 | sealed letter inclosing either a silver dime or five-two ——~ t s t Grow. 





, the main mission of which is to preserve, in per- | centstamps. We have known THE Lapres’ Home 








7} 
manent form, the valuable essays at The World’s | JouRNAL from its start here in Philadelphia ten years 
Horticultural Congress, Chicago. Price 10 cents, or free | ago, and are willing to take the word of its eubscribers. W Atl B & Co Ph P. 
with a dollar order. W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co, One is known by the company he (or she) keeps, ° ee u at iladelphia, a, 
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Patronized 
By the Ladies 


The delicate, truly pure and excel- 
lent qualities of 


of PRICE’ 


DELICIOUS 
Vanilla 


Flavoring Y:""* 
Extracts &:2*.. 


have secured for them the patron- 
age of the most intelligent house- 
wives of this country. A few cents 
additional cost does not deter 
ladies who are mindful of the 
health of their family, from procur- 
ing that which is known to be pure 
and wholesome. ‘They are the fin- 
est made. 


Price Flavoring Extract Co. 


Dr. V. C. PRICE, Pres’t 
Chicago 


=A TT Tne 


‘“‘If it were DONE when ’tis = 
DONE, then ’twere well it => 
were DONE QUICKLY.”’ 3 

—Macheth SS 


New York 
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and if it is a Croquette, or 
an Oyster, or a Pie, or a 
Doughnut, or a _ Biscuit, 
or any other article that needs 


SHORTENING 


when ’tis done, ’twill be better 
done as well as more quickly 
done if you use 


HLH 


HH 


VIVVYyTY 
HALAL 


ll 










wre 
HULA 


il 
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It is purer than lard; it is 
without the objectionable fla- 
vor of lard; it heats quicker 
than lard; it browns better 
than lard, and does not make 
food greasy and _ indigestible 
as lard does. 








Ask your grocer for Cottolene, and =3 
accept no imitations. Sold everywhere 4 
in three and five pound pails. 





Made only by 


THE 
N. K. FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 


} Chicago, New York, Boston 
Montreal, San Francisco 
Philadelphia, St. Louis 
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STATA NAAN 


Sfpep on Foor 


“XI SECTIONAL PLATING 
ARE THE MOST ECONOMICAL 












. SPOONS anD FORKS 
Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER on the 
three points most exposed to wear. 


SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 


THE IDEAL 


The Only Spring That Adjusts 
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IT 


Made by FOSTER BROS’. Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis 


Baltimore, Utica, N. Y., 
who mean business and 
want pleasant and 


LA D I E Seren, 


THE CELLULOID STARCH CO., New Haven, Conn. 











THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


BE EPO Lg? PRI APRA GS, 


# FLORAL HELPS ¢ 
AND HINTS 


Fe BY EBEN E REXFORD 
pith or oti 


Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
any question relating to flowers or their cul- 
ture—EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Mrs. C. H. W.—Azaleas should be kept warm and 
moist after blooming, while makitig yd annual 
growth. After that is completed they can be put out- 
of-doors in a shady place, but they must tiever be 
neglected atid allowed to get dty at the roots, for if 
this happens they will be almost sure to drop or 
blast their buds, which are formed thi8 season, btit 
developed next. Give a soil of peat and Sharp sand; 
and drain the pots well. 


Mrs: W. M. B.—It does tiot miatter mich whether 
you remove the yourig bulbs that form about old 
plants of the Amaryllis, or allow them to remain, 
They do not interfere with the flowering of the plant. 
These plants should have alternate periods of rest 
and growth. As long as they keep producing foli- 
age keep up the supply of water. As soon as Reaves 
stop coming, and some of the older ones show signs 
of ripening by turning yellow, withhold the supply 
of water until the soil is but little more than moist. 
Do not give much until there are signs of new growth. 


L. J. A.—It is as easy to raise Carnations from seed, 
out-of-doors, as any other plant. Have the soil mel- 
low and fine, and scatter the seed over the beds, sift- 
ing on a shallow covering of earth. It would be 
better, however, to sow in xes or pots, as then the 
plants are under better control than when in the open 
ground, being very sure not to keep either too moist 
or warm, and abve fresh air in liberal quantities daily. 
On warm, sunny days put the pots or boxes out-of- 
doors, and transplant to the open ground as soon as 
the young plants have made two or three sets of 
leaves. 


Mrs. G. A. I.—If your Passion-Flower was budded 
when you received it, and the buds blasted as soon 
as you put it out inthe ground, and a rapid growth 
of branches began, which was kept up all through 
the season without producing flowers, the natural 
inference to draw is that your soil was so rich that it 
stimulated the production of branches at the expense 
of blossoms. I would give a soil not so rich, and see 
what effect that would have. Give a Geranium a 
rich soil and a large pot to grow in, and in most cases 
it will make great branch development, without 
blooming. 


S.S.—Some varieties of Fern do fairly well in the 
house. Adiantum cuneatum succeeds as well as 
any of this class. Pteris tremula is a good variety 
for the house. The Sword Fern is very pevtty for 
hanging-baskets, and grows vigorously if the fronds 
are showered occasionally. All Ferns should have a 
light, spongy soil and plenty of water, with good 
drainage. Pansies can be wintered safely if the 
plants are vigorous. The Marguerite, which I take 
it is the plant you refer to in speaking of the ‘tame 
Daisy,” is not hardy, Tea Roses can be kept in the 
house during winter, but they do better in the cellar, 


Mrs. EF. E. D.—When worms attack the stalks of 
the Geranium you may be pretty sure that there is 
defective drainage, and that too much manure has 
been used, or that it has been too fresh. The wotms 
breed in the manure, and eat into the stalks, and in 
a short time you will see a black spot at the base of 
them, and examination will show that the centre is 
rotten and hollow, Lime-water, if applied in time, 
and thoroughly, will exterminate the worms. When 
a plant becomes affected in this way it is advisable to 
throw it away, or, if some branches are still healthy, 
plant it in the ground and let it take its time to re- 
cover or die, 


Sr. J.—Gloire de Dijon, Chromatella, Reitie, Marie 
Henrietta, Isabella Sprunt, James Sprunt and Mare- 
chal Niel are fine Roses for the south. I think La 
France, Meteor, Americati Beauty and the Brides- 
maid would be sure to do well there. I cannot say 
whether they would do better with you on their own 
roots or grafted. John Saul, of Washington, D. C., 
could answer that question for you much more satis- 
factorily than I can. Mannetti stock is generally 
used to graft choice varieties on. Cow-manure that 
has rotted till it is black and friable is the best fer- 
tilizer | have ever used for the Rose, but if I could not 
get this | would use bonemeal. 


Mrs. J. E. D.—The large flowers seen on exhibi- 
tion plants of the Chrysanthemum are the result of 
high cultivation and restriction of the plants to the 
pea a of a very few flowers. By cutting off all 

ut a few of the largest buds, and feeding the plants 

enerously, all the strength of the plant is sent into 
these flowers, and the result is the monstrous speci- 
mens seen at the autumn flower-shows. As speci- 
mens of what can be done by high culture and care 
they are interesting, but they lack the beauty of smaller 
flowers growing in larger quantities all over the 
plants, as nature designed them to grow. I am not 
a lover of floral monstrosities, and such the great 
Chrysanthemums are. 


H. W. B.—I think your trouble with the Heliotrope 
came from coal-gas. This plant is so sensitive to gas 
from coal that it is almost impossible to grow it ina 
room where a stove stands that leaks in the least. 
Other plants, as well as the human occupants of the 
room, may not notice gas in it, but the Heliotrope 
will. You say that there are no worms in the soil, 
but speak of black flies about your plants. I think 
you will find minute white worms in the soil if you 
examine it closely. The flies are hatched from these 
worms. To kill them use lime-water, as advised to 
H.H. Your question as to whether “foliage plants” 
require much or little water is one that I cannot an- 
swer intelligently because I do not know what kind 
of plants you have. Some varieties require a good 
deal of water, others not a very great deal. The 
Coleus should be watered very much as you water a 
Geranium; Cannas require a good deal more, and 
Caladiums need a great deal when making rapid 
growth. 


H. H.—The little flies that you see about your 
plants are hatched from the grate that you see in the 
soil. Lime-water will killthe worms. Take a piece 
of fresh lime—old lime that is air-slacked is of no use— 
and dissolve it in a pailful of water; when dissolved 
on off the clear water, and apply to your plants. 

0 this thoroughly, that is, give enough to saturate 
the soil all through. It is well to stop the hole in the 
bottom of the with a cork, before applying the 
water; this will force the soil to take up the water. 
If this is not done most of it will run off so quickly 
that the soil is not greatly affected by it, while the 
thing to aim at is to have it reach every portion, so 
that no worms have a chance to escape from it. Usu- 
ally the worms or bs _ will come to the surface of 
the soil, and it will be advisable to remove them, and 
destroy them as fast as they appear. One or two 
such applications will most generally rid the soil of 
this pest. In most cases where the use of lime-water 
is reported as failing to accomplish the desired result, 
the failure is due to insufficient use of it ; a little does 
no good, and there must be enough used to wet all 
the soil through. After you are sure that all the soil 
in the pot is wet remove the cork and let the surplus 
water drain off. There need be no fear of using too 
strong a solution, as water can take up and retain 
but a certain amount of lime, and therefore a suffi- 
cient amount of lime to do injury will not be held in 
suspension. ’ 
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The Yellow 
#® Jessamine. 


Almost evéryone has eithet read or heara of the famous 
Southern Yellow Jessamine—a pot grown p.ant of which 
is héré shéwi. Totirists go into ecstacies over it, and 
carefully — sprays of the exquisite blooms to carry to 
their Northern homes as mementoes of a Winter spent in 
“The Land of Flowers.” There is not an easier grown or 
more beautitul chmber in cultivation,’ either for the win- 
1 dow or open groiirid, siicceeding in almost aity soil or situation: It is quick growing. has 
. beautiful shining Fete fol age: and completely Wade itself With its beautiful goiden- 

|. yellow, exquisitely sw inted futinel-shaped flowers: We have beer a spray 8 inches long 

containing Over 40 buds atid open flowers. A Well-grown vine in full bloom 13 a sight never 
to be forgotten, and beyorid the power of pen to describe. As a trellis plant for the window, 
nothing can be more desitable, as it flowers in February and March—when flowers are so 
scarce—begins bloomitig while Very young and is always ornamental. Fine pot-grown plants, 
sure to live and grow off rapidly, only 15c:each. Aimaryliis Equestre. One of tho 
most bedtititul and easiest grown Amar$llis in cultivation. b.owers five inches actoss, bright, 
sparkling Boy any with a most beautiful green and White stdr ib the centre. Potted bow 
will flowey at Easter. Bulbs 15c, each. Australian Silk Oak (Grevillea robustt,) a 
splendid Ferny-leaved pot shrub, beautiful as a Fern, stately as a Paim, and endures drought, 
heat, gas, arid dust equally as well as the Rubber Plant. You can grow nothing more stnking 
and graceful. Fine pot-grown plants, 15c: each. Russelia Juncea, 2 lovely pot or 
basket plant, covered almost the year round with masses of tubular. bright scarlet flowers 
like coral drops. 15c. each. peeciat Offer. All of the above, amounting to se. 
anda Free yt of a Cattley Guava _ plant, carefully wrapped in long strands o 
the beautiful Spanish Moss or Gray Beard which is so fine for decorating 
rooms, to hang over pictures, etc.. and mailed to any address for 
only 50c., and safe delivery 
Beautiful Shelis from the Culf of Mexico. These shells * 
we have collected from beneatn the shadow ot the Light House on Egmont 
Key, an island off the west coast of Florida. It is not generally known that there 
lie buried on this Key about 100 Union soldiers of the late war, and an almost 
impenetrable thicket has grown up over their graves. The shells embrace all 
the varied forms and exquisite beauties for which these “gems of the ocean S24 
bed” are noted, and are beautiful for shell work or mantel ornaments, and 
exceedingly interesting additions to cabinet collections of * curios ” or “ speci- 
mens.” We will send a wide variety of shapes and sizes, postpaid, at the 
following prices: 6 for 20¢., 15 for 40c., 25 for 60c., 50 for $1.00. 
Our Catalogue of Rare Florida Flowers and 
Ite for '94, contains 64 pages, elegant colored piate, department ® 
of Florida Curios, quantities of fine iustrations, etc., tells all about 
everything offered in this advertisement and hundreds _ — 
ot other choice plants, all offered at “hard times 
es.” Also tells how we are able to offer plants at “gis 
such low prices, Copy sent Free with every order. and “3 
also to every one asking for it. Don't buy elsewhere ¢ 
until you see it, for we will save you money. 


a TLL om, 
50. TRIAL SETS 


— Of Choice Seeds and Plants 


Our object in offering thus cheap is to introduce our goods and secure 
your future orders. Please tell your neighbors about it. 





















guaranteed. 





Set U—2 Beautiful Palms, 2 sorts, strong plants, — ° ° ° ° 50c 
 B—16 packets choice Vegetable Seeds, all different, - - - 50c 
‘* E—20 packets choice Flower Seeds, all different, : - ; soc 
“* 1—One-half of each Sets B and E, - - - . * * - 50c 
‘* J—1o Elegant Everblooming Roses, 10 sorts, - + = =  §0¢ 
‘ K—8 Grand Large Flowered Geraniums, 8sorts, - - : - §50c 
“ L—One-half each of SetsJandK, - + + + + + =  §0¢ 
"  M—2q4 Choice New Gladioll, large Flowering Bulbs, - + « §oc 
‘" N—One-half Set M and 4 Choice Tuberose Bulbs, 2 sorts, - +  50c 
‘* 0Q—6 Choice Grape Vines, g kinds, 2 each, -  -. -& ©». «ene 
‘ Pp—6 Hardy Ornamental Shrubs, 6sorts, - -+- + + + ge 
“ Q—One-half each Sets Oand P, + += + - 2 « go 


or 5 Sets 


Any 3 Sets for $1.25, for $2.00 
Delivered at Your Postoffice Prepaid Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Order these sets by the letters. Send iow from this gdvettisement as these introductory sets do not 
appear in catalogue which contains 160 pages and wil sent free with first order. If none of these sets suit you, 
and you want anything in our line do not fail to setid 4 S yon 54 gee our prices befor 
ordering elsewhere. it is one of the Beet issued; contains hun re 50 } ustrations and ful 
descriptions of que of th largest an mogt. complete stocks in América, including many new, 
fare at, va uable ove ft es. e grow ,000 Roses yearly; matty other things as largely. 
Are quarters for the choicest 


Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Bulbs, Plants, Seeds, etc. 
4oth YEAR. i,ooo AORES. 28 GREENHOUSES. LAST CALL, ORDER NOW 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box A, Painesville, &S= Ohio 


r it, free, a8 We wan 





| FAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA 


bu ee oe F 
ss | CHOICE SEEDS baaaget 4 
Package! 4 
Lorn bu Good Seeds, too! There are none better grown. Just to get you [i 
started using YOUNG'S STANDARD SEEDS we will send this = 
Ly oy little collection for only 25c Others have planted our Seeds and 7 
In: : ip - §)| Plants every year for more than a quarter of a century, and so will 7 
4 you when you try them. fa 
J PANSY. Superb; large flow PHLOX DRUMMONDII. Richest Colors, tid 
‘ ASTERS. Beautifal shades; mized. PETUNIA HYBRIDA, Finest mixed, F 

SWEET PEAS. Finest new sorts; fragrant. GAILLARDIA, Very brilliant. 
CHINESE PINKS. Select varieties ; mixed. td 
POPPY, DOUBLE. Finest mixed; beantifal. i 
— MIGNONETTE. flowered ; fragrant, iF | 
ZINNIA, Splendid; brilliant colors. n 
= ABOVE 10 PACKETS OF FINEST FLOWER SEEDS, SENT POSTPAID, FOR 25 CENTS. fy 
EH) Our superbly illustrated Catalogue of fine Roses, Plants, Seeds, Ornamental Trees and Small Lf 
Fl Fruits (instructive, useful, complete,) goes free with every order, or mailed free to all who write i 
Fi for it, enclosing 6c. stamps for cetage. Wait till you see it, and remember this: WE CAN 7 
Hs SAVE YOU NEY ON EVERYTHING YOU NEED FOR YOUR GARDEN. 7] 
F C. YOUNG & SONS CO., "Sots", 3 
C. OU *y ST. LOUIS, MO. # 
Pos = 2 a * Sel =e] 2a) SP Do DP DP p> be PY Be | aq oe =e =e oe oe] Bed ed sel aed sed ocd =e) ed eps ie oe i bor ee pe pe De be De be ie be De bi | 





Are You Looking «: 


place to buy 

ROSES, PLANTS or SEEDS? If so, you will find it by 
naam your name and address to the Ca Greenhouses 

or their Illustra- w no 
ted Catalogue of BEA TIFU FLO ER s contain any 
gorgeous colored plates, and wonderful descriptions of Rare 
) and ae posenae Lo eutons prices but honest illustra- 

tions and faithfu escr ons of a 
the very best New & Old Varieties AT PANIC PRICES. 
y To introduce our Plants & Seeds 
° nto every garden an ome, we 
A Rare Bargain. *; Ayn gf 

make the following unprecedented offer: For only 50 cents 
we will mail you Beautiful Tea Roses. 2 Choice Chrysanthe- 
mums, 2 Choice Fuchsias, 1 Fragrant Carnation, 1 Hardy Pink, 
and one —- each of our celebrated ‘‘Prize’’ Asters, Excelsior 
Pansies, Show Poppies, Chinese Pinks and Choice Mixed Sweet 
iw Peas; also the New “Aristocrat” Tomato, Grand Rapids Lettuce, 
we & New Giant Muskmelon. Or, the 8 pkts. of seeds and Catalogue 
for only 15 cts. Order now, as this adv. will not appear again. 

Address, The CALLA GREENHOUSES, Calla, Ohio. 


Worth of Choice Flower Seeds for 
For 25c. in stamps or money we will send by mail one pkt. each x 
of the following rare Flower Seeds. Asters, extra choice es 
mixed ; sams, new double English Show; Dianthus, ‘ } lp 








lis 

Eastern Queen, most beautiful of all; Celosia Glasgow’s 
Grand Prize; Cosmos Hybriduas, best and finest mixed ; . 
Poppy. new Golden Gate; Pansies, Imperial German _De- 
fiance ; lox drummondii, Wilson’s choice strain; Ver- 
bena, new mammoth large flowering + Zinnias, new, double- } > ¥ 
crested and curled; one Splendi Climbing Plant: one e 
beautiful Everlasting Flower; in all 12 full size Re. 

with directions for cultivating for 25 ‘ollec- 





tio: Our beautiful illust ted fips Fao e ac- //, é 

ra 1 N 
compan each order. Address SAMUEL, wi N, Uy] \(\ de SS 
Seed Grower, MECHANICSVILLE, PA. 7 \ 





FARMER ON THE STRAWBERRY 


Is the title of a little book written by our L. J. Farmer who has spent his life 
among small fruits. A complete practical treatise, price 25 cents postpaid. 
Every person sending for above will get 6 Early Michel strawberry plants, 
provided they name this JouRNAL. $1.35 for 25 cents. The first person 
answering in each State will get 12 Parker Earle, the latest be: on earth. 
If you live in the city, order for your Country Cousins. We won diploma and 
medal for ey om and finest display of strawberries at the World’s Fair, 1893. 
Catalogue of fruit trees and plants free. Address 


THE L. J. FARMER NURSERY CO., Pulaski, N. ¥. 








FEBRUARY, 1894 


This Outfit tor Boys 
$5.00 


They are guaranteed all wool. 
are the famous 
* Rough and Tum- 
ble”” make. They 
are guaranteed 
against ripping. 
They have an extra 
pair of pants. They 
have ahat to match 
the suit. They have 
two pairs of fast 
black, double-kneed 
ribbed stockings. 
They have a polka 
dot silk Windsor 
They are simply immense. 


Sldexingar & © , 
er aa 


This 
Neat Costume 


EXPRESS PAID 


*0.49 


A Stylish Dress made of All- 
Wool Faced Cloth with three rows 
of black on the skirt and four 
rows on the stylish Bertha flounce 
which meets in a point at waist 
line, front and back. Fashionable 
and very becoming. 

In Blue, Black and Brown 
State bust measure and skirt length 
MAHLER BROS. 
513 and 514 Sixth Avenue 
New York 


CREOLE CONGRESS SHOES 
FOR WOMEN. 


Bubber guaranteed for 18 menths continuous wear. 





scarf. 















Most stylish shoe made, and very 
comfortable for tender feet—no 


Gy > to irritate or draw. Fine 
Vici Kid uppers, only one seam, 
that up the back. st Patent 





qe > Calf trimming up the front. 
Hand turned, Widths A to E, 
Sizes,1 to 8 Wide or narrow toes, as shown in cut. 
Regularly sold at retail stores for $5.00 and $6.00. 
Sent postage prepaid, direct from maker to con- 
sumer On receipt of $3.50 in cash, postal note, or 
money order. Give size, width and style wanted. 
May exchanged or money refunded, if not 
satisfactory. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SHOE CO., Jackson, Mich. 


Ladies 
of Taste i. tens 


narrow, square toe, tipped, button, 
all widths and sizes. Mailed post- 
paid, on receipt of $3.00. Send your 
size. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 





who find it difficult to get 
a stylish and well-fitting 
shoe ought to try our lat- 
est style, elegant in fin- 






















GERMANIA SHOE CO. 
124 Franklin 
Street 
Chicago 
DOLLIES OFFER 1.—* Tintep Art” Doily of 
g WILD RosEs 9in., silks to work 20e. 
We OFFER 2.—We stamp the Wild Roses 
on SATIN DAMASK (not tinted), silk 
to work only 15c. On LINEN 10c. 
x . Lis ROMAN Embroidery 50c. 
CAR) STAMPING OUTFIT New Designs: 
Table Centre 17in. Tray 18, 4 Doilies 7in. each. 
Finger Bow! Dolly Zin, Borders, Sofa Pillow 18, Head Rest, Seal- 
lops, ete. Also Premium! a 9in. LINEN DoILy. Send 2c. 
stamp for Catalogue. WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass. 
Handsomely Illustrated {= 
Catalogue of Men’s Fur- 
nishings, Shoes and Hats 
sent free on application. 
BRILL BROS. 
Men’s Outfitters 
211 Sixth Ave., N.Y. City 





FOR BABIES 
All colors—new in design, 
silk embroidered, mailed for 
#1. Give length of baby’s 
foot, eolor desired.. Ask 
lealers for our Hand 
‘Turned, Soft Soled, 
Silk Trimmed 


SHOES and 





PAIGE’S ODORLESS 


MOTH PROOF BAG 


Air tight. No pasting necessary. 

No bad odor about articles, when taken out. 
Size 24 x 48 inches, 60 cts. each 
Size 30 x 50 inches, 75 cts. each 


Sold by Dry Goods dealers and Druggists. 
xpressed on receipt of price. 
DETROIT PAPER BAG CO, * Cisrs Banaing 





Eastern Office: 136 Liberty St., New York 
A STOCKING FOOT PATTERN 


for footing worn-out stockings, and cut so that the 

eenmns will net bart the feet, will be 

you on receipt of 10 cents 

ECONOMY PATTERN CO. 
P. O. B. 457. Reading, Pa. 





TRY IT. 


They | 
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FLORAL HELPS % 
® ANDHINTS & 


7 BY EBEN E REXFORD 3} 
4 


9 har pe Or FAY 


Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
any question relating to flowers or their cul- 
ture—EBEN E. REXFORD. 


P.—Sweet Peas are not satisfactory for winter cul- 
ture in the house. 


Miss M. W.—The specimen sent is evidently a 
variety of Mullein. 


Mrs. F. B. M.—Specimen sent was Moranta. 
grown solely for its foliage. 


It is 


E. R.—I cannot name the specimen you send. 
was crushed out of recognition in the mails. 


It 


Miss T. N. M.—The variegated Ficus requires the 
same culture that is given the plain-leaved kind. 


IpA—Do not waste your time in trying to flower 
Pansies in the house. It is too warm and dry for 
them there. 


Mrs. W. B. W.—Coriopsis lanceolata can be ob- 
tained of nearly all the large dealers in plants. It is 
a hardy perennial. 


Mrs. W. B. B.—Aguilegia couerula is a most 
beautiful blue. A. chrysantha is apale yellow. Both 
are excellent, hardy plants. 


J.—Flowers may be pressed in such a manner as to 
retain much of their natural color, but the process is 
too complicated to be explained in this column, 


Mrs. M. W.—California Privet can be grown from 
cuttings, but it is cheaper to buy from nurserymen 
the plants already rooted. I do not think you would 
find it entirely hardy. 


I. M. C.—The Lantana grows readily from cuttings 
if they are taken before the wood has hardened. 
The most desirable kinds for house culture are the 
white and pale yellow sorts. 


Mrs. O.—Grevillea robusta becomes quite a tree 
with age, and is one of our best plants for parlor and 
hall decorations. It has the grace of the Fern with 
the dignity of the larger plants. 


Mrs. R. C. R.—It is not necessary to put the young 
bulbs of Gladioluses in pots to keep them growing 
through the winter. 
old bulbs, and plant out next summer. 


K. G. H.—Smilax requires a sandy, light soil, con- 
siderable moisture and a fair degree of heat. Shower 
it daily to keep the red spider from injuring it. It 
does not require sunshine but is not injured by it. 


Mrs. F. M. A.—There is a variety of Tomato in 
which the fruit is inclosed in a little husk, but from 
whom you can obtain seed of it Iam not able to say. 
Write to some of the large seed firms in regard to it. 


A. K.—Rosa rugosa is not like the ordinary hybrid 
perpetual. It blooms at intervals during the season, 
is single, or, at most, but semi-double. Its chief 
merit is in its beautiful foliage, and its habit of pro- 
ducing showy seed-vessels. 


P.—There are two classes of the Spirea—a shrubby 
and an herbaceous kind. The latter is most desira- 
ble, being entirely hardy. The shrubby variety, es- 
pecially at the North, frequently loses a large share 
of the previous season’s growth in a severe winter. 


Mrs. R. E. H.—Let the young Calla plant grow; 
it will not injure the old plant. Old plants are gen- 
erally given a rest in summer by turning the pots 
containing them on their side in a shady place in the 
garden and giving no water. Repot in September. 


Mrs. H.—While your plants are growing satisfac- 
torily do not give any fertilizer. Fertilizers are not 
needed until the plants have extracted a large share 
of the nutriment from the soil. You can tell about 
this by the plants failing to make a vigorous growth. 


C.K. M.—The Eucharis amazonia requires con- 
siderable heat and a moist atmosphere, and is not 
well adapted for window culture; slight frost will 
killit. Do not attempt to grow it unless you have 
greenhouse facilities. About the only variety of 
Begonia grown from leaves is the Rex. 


Mrs. W.—The druggist may tell you that there is 
no such thing as fir-tree oil, but that doesn’t settle 
the matter against its existence. There is such an 
oil, and you can get it by sending to any of the large 
dealers in plants. Not being a medicinal preparation 
it is probably not kept on sale at drug stores. 


K. D.—One of the prettiest plants for a hanging- 
basket is the Sword-Fern. It grows rapidly and is 
very graceful; its fronds often grow to a length of 
three feet. It is very easily grown if proper soil is 
provided for it and it is not allowed to get dry at the 
roots. The proper soil for most Ferns is leaf-mould 
from woods and old pastures. 


H. C.—I am told that Canna seeds sprout readily 
if a hole is filed through the shell before you put 
them tosoak. The hole need not be a large one. I 
do not know how the Canna growers manage the 
seeds they sow, but they are successful in getting 
them to grow, because we get many new sorts yearly, 


and all are grown from seeds, 





L. N. P.—The “ Moon-flower”’ craze is dying out 
and I am glad of it, not because the flowers are not 
pretty, but because it is a very difficult plant to grow 
at the North, and those who attempt to grow it are 
almost sure to fail with it. They will find it much 
more satisfactory to give their money, time and 
labor to the cultivation of hardier plants, with which 
they are reasonably sure of success. 


J. L.—If the stems of the leaves of your Palms 
keep growing shorter, as successive leaves are de- 
veloped, I think a richer soil is demanded, possibly 
more root room. It may be that there is a demand 
for both. Examine the plants and if you find the 
soil crowded with roots shift to a pot one or two 
sizes larger. If you find any decaved or diseased 
roots trim them off with a sharp knife. 


W. D. D.—I cannot advise you to undertake the 
culture of the Rex Begonia in the living-room. The 
air is too dry there; they like a moist atmosphere, 
but this moisture must be secured without the appli- 
cation of water to the foliage. In the greenhouse it 
is easy to grow them well, because there moisture 
prevails at alltimes. The flowering Begonias are the 
sorts best adapted to sitting-room culture. 


W. F.—It is much better to buy Azaleas than to try 
to grow them for yourself from cuttings. A plant 
from a foot to afoot and a half in height, and a foot 
across, well branched and heavily set with buds, can 
be bought for a dollar to a dollar and a half. It 
would take you three or four years to grow such a 

lant, and the chances are that you would find the 
bome-grown specimen inferior in all respects. 


F.J. R.—Bonemeal is an excellent fertilizer for a 
Grape-vine ; apply it in the spring when the plant 
begins to grow. Some persons make a practice of 


burying all old bones that accumulate in the kitchen 

at the roots of their Grapes with excellent results. 

Bonemeal, being ground bone, is in shape to be 

made immediate use of by the roots, and is therefore 
referable-to any fertilizer that requires some time 
fore it is available. 


Dry them off, the same as the | 
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OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


Is an elegant book of 200 pages, com- 
— of three distinct Catalogues 
und together — one each of 


SEEDS, BULBS & PLANTS, 
NURSERY STOCK. 


A work of unexcelled beauty and merit, re- 
written and reconstructed in every particular. 
Every cut new, every line fresh. Printed on 
fine paper and in lovely bronze violet and 
brown colors, Many charming colored plates. 
Nothing like it ever before seen. We offer 
new and special strains of Flower and Veg- 
etable seeds, all the standard new and rare 
Plants and Bulbs of every kind. Millions of 
Gladiolus, choicest Shrubs, Trees, Vines; also 
new and rare Fruits— some wonderful intro- 
ductions from Japan. The greatest collection 
of rare things for the garden ever presented, 
and all at moderate prices. Do not fail 
to see this wonderful book catalogue. Sent, 
post-paid, for 25 cents, with check for valu- 
able new ae seed gratis, or sent FREE if 
either of the following new plants are ordered. 
THE LITTLE GEM CALLA. 

A perfect miniature Calla, growing 8 or 12 inches 
high and producing perpetually very large snow-white 
blossoms. It begins to bloom when only a few inches 
high in a three-inch pot, and is never without flowers, 
summer or winter, and often shows a dozen at once. 
The greatest plant novelty of late years, and a perfect 
little beauty. 30 cents each; 2 for 50 cents, post-paid. 

CHILDS’ JEWEL ROSE. 

The greatest sensation among novelties, A perfect 
ever-blooming Rose, which bears at the same time 
flowers of several different colors——pink, yellow, buff, 
crimson—also variegated, mottled, striped and blotched. 
The most wonderful and beautiful Rose in cultivation. 
Strong plants for immediate blooming, by mail, post- 
paid, 30 cents each, 2 for 50 cents, 5 for $1.00. 

Special Offer.— For 30 cents we will send either the 
Calla or Rose and our great Book Catalogue described 
above. For 50 cents we will send the Book, Calla, 
Rose anda lovely Flower-seed novelty; all by mail, post- 
paid, guaranteed to arrive in good condition. Address 


John Lewis Childs, F'rg' Bs": 





. . 
Magnificent New Flowers 
s. 

FO ON HY ae Pine Se oeere Scented 
\ Tuberose which bears flowers of 

vat beauty and of unsurpassed 
ragrance, worth more than the price 
of the collection. One bulb of Orange 
Scented Tuberose, 1 bulb French 
Seedling Gladioli, lovely spikes; 1 
pkt. Fuller’s New Sweet Pea in 
mixed colors, a grand variety; 1 pkt. 
World’s Fair Pansy, comprises all 
the finest strains mixed: 1 pkt. Ful- 
ler’s New Rose son — * 

at beauty,1 pkt. Star Ox, 
Score cad 1 pkt. Giant Cocks- 
comb, heads over two feet in cir- 
cumference: 1 large pkt. Mixed Flower Seeds, over 100 different 
kinds, all the best sorts, which grow and bloom freely. The above 
fine bulbs and seeds are worth $1.00, will all flower this season,and 
we send them for only 25 cents. Order at once 


. Catalogue free. 
LLER & CO., Floral Park,N.Y- 
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J. ROSCOE F 

SEEDS °"50 
AWAY 

FOR TRIAL. I have found that the best way to ad- 


vertise good Seeds is to give away a sample for trial. 
If you will send me a2-cent stamp to pay pee e, I will 
mail free one package, your selection of either Cabbage, 
Carrot, Celery, Cucumber, Lettuce, Musk or Water 
Melon, Onion, Parsnip, Pepper, Pumpkin, Radish, Spin- 
ach, Squash,Tomato, Turnip, or of Flower Seeds—Aster, 
Balsam, Celosia, Carnation, Mignonette, Pansy, Phlox, 
Poppy, Sweet Peas, Zinnia, or Verbena, and one of my 
1894 Catalogues. Under any circumstances do not biy 
your Seeds until you see it, for I can save you money. 
Over 200,000 people say my seeds are the chea 
best. I have earliest vegetables on record. iscount 
and large prizes to agents. 50 cents worth of Seeds 
free wit .00 order. Write ey 

F. B. MILLS, Box 2, Rose Hill, New York 


RELIABLE 
SEEDS INSURE 


SUCCESS 


A Complete Catalogue of all Standard varie- 
ties and the new things of merit mailed free to 
all interested in Flowers, Gardening or Farm- 
ing. You will net be disappointed in the purity 
or vitality of our Seeds. 

Our business has stood the test of 49 years. 


PLANT SEED COMPANY 
814 North 4th Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


27SEEDS, PLANTS 
AND BULBS 
Avoid disappointment, 
save money and make a 
success of your garden for 
this season by sowing 
Dreer’s Reliable Seeds 
Dreer’s Garden Calendar 
for 1894 will advise you hon- 
estly. Mailed for 4c. postage, 
HENRY A. DREER 
714 Chestnut St., Phila. 


t and 
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3 Sample Roses iii 25c. 
ADIOLUS, dif. col on, 

3 Lovely poubie. Pear suman Soe | - 
Se ED F. CONARD, 
ry bineeod conerd Co.), Wess Guana. Pa. 
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cera. CACTUS 


Book m Cacti, 11 10 cts. 
REE Send 10c. for “Faverite Flowers” 
StF iS Pansy. 6 House Plants, 30c.; 6 


Catalogue free. A. Blane & Co., Philada. 
d these seeds free: 5 pkts. 
and get these Pp 
and y- 
jas, 3c. A. C, Anderson, Box A,Leigh, Neb, 
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How to get the best 
and how to grow them 
successfully. First, 
get the 
D. & C. Roses; 
they are selected and | 
bred on their own roots | 
especially for home 
culture. All you have 
——_ to do is to plant them 
(and see that the ordinary demands of 
nature are supplied ; they will thrive and 
bloom for you as well as they would for 
the most experienced florist. 


OUR NEW 


‘ Guide to Rose Culture 


for 1894, helps you in selecting the 
best flowers of every kind and gives 
specific cultural directions for each. 
Some of the most successful flower grow- 
ers of to-day, received their first lessons | 
from this book. We send it free for the 
asking. Those who ask right away will 
receive a sample copy of our handsome 
floral magazine 


«* Success with Flowers.”’ 
The Dingee & Conard Co., 


‘West Grove, Pa. 
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LAST YEAR eas 
gave 
away over 250,000 packets of Pansy Seed and found it 
the best advertisement we ever had. This season we 
shall dothe same. To every reader of this Jounnan 
sending us l0c., the actual cost of postage and packing, 
we will mail our famous Gem Collection of Pansies, 
precisely the same as we are selling for $1. This collec- 
tion consists of four regular size packets as follows : 
King Rufus, rich red, new and scarce. 
Alpine Belle, light |avender, shaded blue. 
ronze Queen, beautiful bronze, edged with 
mahogany. Very handsome. 
Royal Mixed, mammoth fiowers, often meas- 
uring 3 inches in diameter, all colors. 
PZONIA POPPY EXTRA,.—To everyone 
sending for the Gem Collection and giving us the 
names and addresses of three more of their friends 
who purchase seeds and plants, we will add one 
packet of our new Pwxonia Flowered Poppy, and our 
25c. Certificate. 
Our Handsome Illustrated Bargain Catalogue of 
Seeds,Plants and Fruits containing colored plates and 
thousands of illustrations free with every collection. 


IMAY& C0, is". 
RICHARDSON’S 
NEW SNOWBALL PINK 


Flowers large, perfectly double and fragrant and of 
the purest snow white. Grown from seed it will bloom 
all summer in the garden and if lifted and placed in the 
window in fall, will bloom continuously the entire win- 
ter. This snowy-white pink is never without flowers, 
and is beautiful beyond description. Regular price, 25 
cents per packet; but to introduce our Northern Grown 
Seeds into every home, believing they will be a lasting 
advertisement, we will send a packet, postpaid, for 
only 10 cents, and include to those sending silver our 


Grand Pansies Absolutely Free 


- The new collection for 1894 
exactly the same in ever 
way as we advertise and sell 
for $1.00, consisting of four 
vackets as follows: Rain- 
: bow, five beautiful colors 
— in every flower. Golden 
Vave, mammoth size, 
richest golden yellow. 
Snow Bird purest snowy 
white, and Royal Prize, 
flowers three inches across, 
¥ m.- striped, spotted and blotched 
sey id in every beautiful way. Our 
Beautiful New Illustrated Catalogue, filled with the 
rarest flowers and choicest vegetables and containinga 
coupon worth 20c., Free with the above. 
Address without delay, 


OTIS M. RICHARDSON & CO., Florists 


Canton, Oxford Co., Maine 


SPECIAL 40 DAYS OFFER! 


make a specialty of growing the 
Choiecest Flower Seeds. Ifyou have 
not received my '¥4 Seed and Plant Cata- 
og. seud ten cts., and we will send it 
with le packets choicest seeds, 
worth 50 cts., for trial. 50 varieties large 
flowered Pansies, best in the wortd; 30 
vars. Eckford's Sweet Peas; Giant Bra- 
zilian Morning Glory, most magnificent 
of all vines; 60 vars. Choicest Double 
Asters; Elegant Spotted and Striped Dwarf Petunias; also 
checks good for 50 cts worth of seeds from Ca’ . For twent 
eta. we will send ali the above, also 38 vars. Improved Double 
Fringed Poppies; Dwarf Sweet Alyssum, and seeds of the gorgeous 
Red, White and Blue African Water Lilies. Cat. teils all about 
the culture in tabs and ponds of these and 45 other vars. I offer. 
DELL’S FLOWER FARM, Pan-y Park, DWIGHT, MAss. 


‘VIRGINIA FARM FOR SAL 


Acres. Land lays well. Well watered. Large 
amount of hard wood timber; near railroad. Dwelling 
and outbuildings. Price only five thousand dollars, 
Good title. Write for free Catalogue. 

R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Richmond, Va. 
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HINTS ON <2 
{HOME DRESSMAKING, 


%. BYEMMAMHOOPER sf 


Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
each month any reasonable question on Home 
Dressmaking sent me by my readers. 

EMMA M. HOOPER 


NI 
<_ 


Mrs. T. P. M.—Read the answers given to “I. A. 
T.,” “Mrs. E. M.”’ and ‘‘ Mrs. M. C.,”’ which an- 
swers entirely cover your case. 


Luci_E—Give your bridesmaids a brooch, hairpin, 
fan or chain-bracelet. The groom usually presents 
the ushers with scarfpins or studs. 


Mrs. DAN S.—Eider-down flannel, either plain or 
figured, makes a comfortable room wrapper, and 
proves suitable for an invalid as it needs no trimming. 


Mrs. W. V.—A girl of two years wears her dresses 
to the tops of her shoes and one of four years has her 
skirts shortened to come just below the bend of the 
knee in the French fashion. 


Daisy B.—Buy a black, brown or blue cloth jacket, 
with immense sleeves and umbrella back for your 
early spring wrap. (2) Brown, green and gray will 
all be fashionable colors for spring wear. 


BEDELIA—White chiffon waists trimmed with 
black lace and worn with black silk skirts form ap- 
propriate demi-evening costumes. (2) Gauze, lace, 
quill and ostrich feather fans are all in good style. 


Miss C. FULMER—A letter sent to you on August 
sixteenth has lately been returned from your post- 
office bearing the legend, ‘‘ Advertised,”’ “‘ Unfound,”’ 
so you have evidently been disappointed through no 
fault of mine. 


HANNAH T.—Clean your black lace and jet edging 
by the receipts given in this issue. (2) Muriatic acic 
will remove ink spots from a towel, which should be 
washed immediately afterward in clean water, as the 
acid destroys the goods. 


BARBARA—It is too early to ask about spring hats, 
which information will appear in duetime. (2) The 
ylain silk-warp materials do give satisfaction if you 
Ger a good make. Trim a yellow one with cream 
guipure lace and satin ribbon for evening wear. 


Miss GERALDINE—A brunette having a clear skin 
can wear cream, old, rose, pink, yellow, pale blue, 
pinkish lavender, brown, tan, dark green, scarlet, 
rarnet, orange, black, purple, Magenta, copper, navy 
Blue and pinkish gray. Surely this is a list to select 
from. 


Mrs. M. C.—You will find receipts in this issue for 
cleaning your black silk and cashmere. (2) Light- 
weight woolen goods, like challie and crépon, will be 
worn this coming summer. (3) Make up your cotton 
dresses in March, leaving the summer silks and 
woolens until April. 


Mrs. H. J.—Your letter did not contain the State 
address and there are five cities of the same name. 
(2) Silk stockings should not be ironed, but may be 
dried over stocking forms or small boards shaped 
like a flat stocking. There are pure spun and silk 
plated hose in all the bright tints. 


MourRNING—In second or light mourning you can 
wear black and white, heliotrope, violet, lavender 
and gray. (2) Remove your iong crépe veil three 
months before donning second mourning. (3) Silk- 
warp Henrietta is worn by ladies out of mourning as 
well as by those in even the deepest of mourning 
attire. 


Letrice—The answer to “B.M. L.” will inform 
you in regard to bridal veils. A person of ordinary 
size usually needs a three-yard square of the tulle. 
(2) Have white suéde slippers or ties, and gloves. 
(3) No matter what color your bridesmaids wear 
their gloves must be of white suéde, and their slip- 
pers should correspond in tint. 


Rep Locxs—The fact of your having dark red 
hair need be no reason why you should exclude from 
your toilette the red shades, as the deep scarlets, 
coppery red and garnets are becoming to Titian 
blondes. (2) The JouRNAL does not approve of cos- 
metics in any form, but almond-meal is the purest of 
powders to use upon a “shiny brow.”’ 


Miss CARRIE L.—A good black serge gives one 
almost unlimited wear, and spots are easily removed 
from it by the use of diluted ammonia and water 
rubbed on with a piece of the goods. Trim it with 
black mohair braid, and cover the yellow cloth vest 
with black soutache braiding. Pay from one dollar 
to one dollar and twenty-five cents for the serge of a 
medium weight and fineness. 


Y. Z.—You will find the new spring and summer 
materials and colors written of in the March issue. 
(2) Get a black satin duchesse rather than a faille, and 
trim with a white chiffon vest, white lace sleeve 
ruffles and narrow jet edging. (3) Evening bonnets 
of jet have white lace wings, aigrettes and Black vel- 
vet ribbonties. (4) White suéde gloves stitched with 
black should be worn with such a toilette to an even- 
ing concert. 


Mrs. E. M.—A short-waisted person cannot wear 
a long-waisted corset, but a medium long corset will 
give a longer appearance to the form and prove com- 
fortable as well. (2) Shirt waists, with the De Join- 
ville ties knotted in a four-in-hand bow, will be worn 
this spring. (3) Glacé or dressed kid gloves in even- 
ing shades are proving quite popular in the cities, 
but the universal evening glove is of suéde un- 
dressed kid. 


B. M. L.—I am sorry that your letter was too late 
to obtain an answer in the JoURNAL named. No, I 
never heard the expression ‘‘the appearing-out 
dress.”” (2) Ladies’ cloth and handsome woolen 
gowns, trimmed this season with fur, lace, black 
moiré or velvet, form rich calling costumes. This 
sounds like a queer combination, but is one, neverthe- 
less, that is now very stylish. (3) Silk tulle for bridal 
veils is two yards and a half to four yards wide and 
you will need a square of it. The edges are left raw ; 
one straight edge may be draped over the head and 
held in place by fancy pins, which is preferable to the 
once worn bridal wreath. The tulle costs from one 
dollar and twenty-five cents to two dollars and fifty 
cents a yard for an excellent quality. Do not wear 
it over your face. You are welcome to any such in- 
formation as THE LADIES' HOME JOURNAL can give. 


CorINNE—A white wool crépon, forty inches wide, 
at one dollar; a silk-warp Fayette of the same width, 
at one dollar and twenty-five cents, or the ever-worn 
and girlish, dotted sponans silk, at one dollar, 
twenty-four inches wide, would all be appropriate 
for the purpose named. Any of these materials will 
trim with white guipure lace and satin or moiré ac- 
cessories, the satin costing one dollar and twenty- 
five cents, moiré two dollars, and lace edging, eight 
inches wide, from one dollar to one dollar and fifty 
cents for a pretty quality. Of the forty-inch goods 
a eight yards, or thirteen of the silk. The lace 
will form shoulder ruffles or epaulettes over the top of 
the arms and a short, round yoke, with satin under 
the yoke, also for a crush belt, ditto collar, folds at 
the wrists and a milliner’s fold at the top of two tiny 
bias ruffles at the edge and knees of the four-yard 
skirt. Sleeves may be cut in immense leg-of-mutton 
style, and the waist may be round. Wear black or 
white slippers and hose and white suéde gloves. 
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Mrs. MALLON will cheerfully answer, in this 
column, any possible question concerning the 
belongings of a woman’s wardrobe, sent by 
her readers. 


ETHEL—The newest designs in link buttons show 
oval gold buckles that come out most effectively 
against the linen background. Usually when these 
are worn a gold buckle is also worn at the belt. 


M. T. E.—A very smart slipper, intended, of course, 
for evening, is made of black satin and finished about 
the edge with a band of gold passementerie, so 
firmly sewed in position that it seems woven in the 
material. 


C. H. A.—The pendent watch is no longer pinned 
up on the bodice but is fastened at the belt as a chat- 
elaine would be. Where a very handsome pin is 
possessed there is wisdom in having the pin portion 
taken off and a chatelaine hook substituted. 


F. L. W.—To be in the fashion the hair must be 
parted in the centre, slightly or decidedly to one 
side, as is most becoming. The bang, if one is worn 
at all, must be light, and a frizzy effect is counted 
more than undesirable—it is considered bad form. 


O. T. R.—The English jewelers catering to the 
superstitions of the day, not only put the little good 
luck bell, a good luck coin and the lucky stone, but 
attach a miniature silver cat on a small gold pinto 
the chatelaine that is to bring good fortune to its 
wearer. 


ANNIE—Turn-down collars and cuffs of linen lawn, 
stiffened very much, are liked for wear with simple 
close-fitting gowns of some dark stuff. As these be- 
longings must be immaculate the effect they give is 
of a sweet simplicity like that peculiar to the Quakers 
or the Sisters of Charity. 


JENNIE—The new monograms for handkerchiefs 
and underwear are embroidered on the fabric, and 
then all the material around them is cut out so that 
they seem to bein lace design. Of course either a 
square or a circle is embroidered about the letters 
themselves to make this possible. 


T. W. C.—A typical bonnet for afternoon and even- 


ing wear isa Marie Stuart shape in mauve velvet | 


outlined with jet, and having just in front a bunch of 
small black ostrich tips and ties of black velvet ribbon. 
This bonnet is duplicated in white velvet and jet, but 
in that contrast is, of course, very trying. 


LAUuRA—The very many shades of purple worn 
make popular again the pale gray glove. Speaking 
of gloves it is well to remember that no matter how 
much may be said about it pink and blue gloves 
are not in good style, and that gray, black and all 
the tan shades still obtain for street wear. 


M. J. Y.—Nearly all the silk petticoats are now 
lined with a very light quality of cashmere; this 
does not add greatly to their weight, and makes 
them wear better; for anybody who has tried them 
knows that silk skirts unlined, while they may be 
things of beauty, are very certainly not joys forever. 


M. T. R.—The woman who finds yellow becoming 
must arrange to wear with her black silk gown cuffs 
of yellow satin overlaid with black jet and a belt and 
yoke to match, These, of course, can be arranged so 
that they are detachable, and one day the gown may 
be all black, and another brightened by its yellow ad- 
juncts. 


ALicE—People who have studied the ethics of 
rings say that a woman with a plump hand should 
never wear a marquise ring, but hoald, 
sume three jeweled bands. I confess that I do not 
agree with them, as the long, slender ring will be 
more apt to give length to the fingers than.will the 
three circles. 


W. K.—The long fall of fringe in glass, pearl or jet 
beads, that for some time swung from the belt over 
the front of the dress, has now ook moved, and is 
ervangns just across the corsage. Either ona high or 
low bodice the effect is decidedly curious, and 
rather more so when the bodice is high, than when 
it is low, but itis a style much approved of by the 
dressmakers. 


P. Q. R.—A very pretty black lace bonnet has just 
in the front a high spray of cut jet, strongly suggest- 
ive of a miniature fountain; two bands of cut jet, 
voy narrow, start from under this fall of brilliancy 
and go round the bonnet to the back, where there is 
a quaint little curtain of black lace. The ties are of 
black velvet, and are fastened with small pins that 
have flies of jet for their heads. 


E. L. T.—Among the small novelties is noted a 
silver gilt ‘‘ chain-mail’’ bag, just like the little purses, 
but which is large enough to hold a handkerchief. 
This is worn on the arm, two small goid chains con- 
necting it with a gold bangle that easily slips over the 
hand. This is the bag in its simplicity, but people 
who wish it very elaborate show it with the Conaie 
heavily studded with precious stones. 


W. H.—Pretty evening dresses for young girls are 
made of light pray silk with trimmings of either Nile 
rose or pale blue velvet. Accompanying each one o' 
these costumes is a Marie Antoinette fichu of chiffon. 
This is the color of the velvet, and it is put on in the 
manner most becoming to the wearer, or if such a 
fichu should not suit itself to the general style it may 
be carried in an effective way on the arm. 


D. G. S.—With a serge skirt and loose-fronted coat 
it is in very good taste to wear a scarlet cloth waist- 
coat closed with small black gutta percha buttons. 
If one did not care for the plain scarlet cloth that 
having fancy figures either in black or dark blue 
may be selected. If the bright scarlet is not becom- 
ing then a waistcoat either of black and white check, 
or black and white stripe, may take its place. 


R. S. L.—Veils continue to be worn well below the 
chin, and are not drawn tight over the face, but are, 
instead, draped so that they really become beautifiers 
instead of giving a harsh, square outline, as they do 
when a perfectly flat effect isachieved. Probably the 
most becoming veil is the fine mesh black one with 
small chenille or jet dots upon it. Veils having large 
flower designs on them are neither pretty nor om- 
ing. 

Marie R.—A suitable wedding dress for a widow 
would be one of silver-gray bengaline with a coat 
basque of silver-gray brocade. e waistcoat might 
be of rose-colored brocade overlaid with coarse 
white lace ; the bonnet of white lace with some pale 
pink roses in front, a silver-gray aigrette and ties of 
silver-gray velvet, caught up with small diamond 
o> The gloves should be of silver-gray undressed 

id. 


A. N. S.—A pretty slipper recommended to women 
not blessed with arched insteps is of black velvet, 
and has half way up on the instepa strap of velvet 
fastened in the centre by quite a large rhinestone or 
steel buckle. Many women, however, have found 
no fancy oipees as desirable as the plain black satin 
one, carefully fitted to the foot, and not having too 
high a heel. In wearing such a slipper one is always 
certain to be well shod, 
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Board of Lady Managers, 

World’s Columbian Commission, 

Woman’s Building, 
Jackson Park. 


CHICAGO, Itu., U.S.A., Oct. 14, 1893- 
To The Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 


MELLIN’s Foon is used in the Children’s Building at 
the World’s Fair, for feeding infants that are left at the 
Créche. No other Infant’s Food is used. After « fair 
trial of the other Foods, I find MELLIN’s Foop gives 
the best satisfaction. I confidently recommend it to 
all mothers. 


Matron of the Créche and Day Nursery Exhibit, 
World’s Fair, Chicago, and of the Virginia 
Day Nursery, New York City. 
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pe antigen + " pg Pan are is guaranteed not to Crack or Turn 
Muslin, which for fineness and Yellow. 

durability is unsurpassed. This Inquire for this brand, and take 
cloth is manufactured with great No Substitute. 

care, particularly for In purchasing garments ask for 


Ladies’ Underwear and Tes OS toe Went. 


Gantinnete, Shines For sale by all leading retail Dry 


Goods dealers in the United 
in 36, 41 and 45 inch widths, and States. 
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Sing agong of ‘Gold Dust 'a package full of shine, 
All the dirk of ageg it will undermine ; 
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Gold Dust Washing Powder 


the spots on the floor, the dirt on the wall, the finger marks 
on the doors, the stains on the windows, the grease on the 
dishes, the tarnish on the silver, are quickly removed. 

You can get “other kinds,” but they all cost more 
money and require more effort. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
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Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
each month any question I can, sent me by my 
girl readers—RUTH ASHMORE. 









E. W. G.—Silver sand is sand sifted until it is 
almost as fine as powder. 


C. B.—In making formal calls it is proper to ex- 
press a desire to see your hostess soon again. 


Miss D. S.—Vaseline, which tends to increase the 
growth of the hair, will also tend to darken it. 


RutH C.—An engaged or married man should cer- 
tainly not correspond regularly with a woman friend. 


AGNES M.—A very pee tooth powder is made of 
two parts of powdered chalk and one of powdered 
orris-root. 


L. B.—I think I would let the young man ask for 
the privilege of writing to me, rather than suggest to 
him how much I would like it. 


X. Y. Z.—When signin our name to a letter 
written to a man friend [ think that ‘“‘ Yours cor- 
dially ”’ is probably the best form. 


FREDERICTON GirRL—In making a call on a 
mother and her daughters a card should, of course, 
be left for the daughter who is not at home. 


LiszeuR—Thank you very much for your interesting 
letter. The article on books and reading in the De- 
cember number of the JOURNAL may assist you. 


L. C.—In sending out announcement cards the 
friends of the bride’s mother, of the groom’s mother, 
of the bride and of the groom should all be thought 
of. 


VivIAN—I see no impropriety in a girl of twenty 
years marrying a man of forty-three; though in 
most cases I think it better for people to be nearer of 
an age. 


G. E.—When you are making a call, and your host- 
ess has other friends present, it is not necessary in 
bidding them “ good afternoon”’ to ask them to call 
on you, 


Two CuumMs—A girl of sixteen is not supposed to 
be out in society, and therefore, for her to receive 
visits or presents of sweets from young men is not in 
good taste. 


L. L. S.—Florence Nightingale is the woman 
who distinguished herself by nursing and organizing 
corps of nurses among the English soldiers during 
the Crimean war. . 


D. E. K. AND OTHERS—I have always stated pos- 
itively that in entering church, any place of amuse- 
ment or in going up or down stairs, the lady should 
precede the gentleman. 


MARGUERITE—It is in very bad taste to stand on 
the street corners and talk to your men friends. In- 
deed, it may safely be said that it is very unwise to 
stand on street corners at all. 


Marié F.—A girl whose father has only been dead 
five months should not be at a ball in a gown of any 
color. Attendance at formal social affairs should be 
out of the question with her. 


A SuBSCRIBER—It is not in good taste to return 
calls made before you went into mourning. But it is 

uite proper to leave cards on all your friends when 
the year of mourning is over. 


STUDENT—It is only customary to reply to announce- 
ment cards if you are a very intimate friend, and then 
they are acknowledged as the usual wedding card is, 
by a letter of congratulation, or a present. 


UNKNOWN FRIEND—It is impossible for me to 
publish the poem, but I amsure that if you write to 
your old friend in the same way that you have to me, 
the friendship of long ago will be renewed. 


A DEAR FRIEND—When one is fifteen years old 
and has curly hair, the prettiest way to wear it is to 
have it drawn off the face and tied at the back with 
a black ribbon, allowing the curly locks to flow. 


B. B. S.—Although I am an earnest advocate of a 
sensible corset I do consider tight lacing very inju- 
rious. Care as to your diet and regular exercise will 
do more to reduce your flesh than anything else. 


A. M.—Unless you have received either a written 
or verbal invitation to the reception it would be im- 
proper to go, even if the people are your friends. At 
an evening ‘‘at home’’ a man wears a dress-suit. 


A CAREFUL GirL—Commence your letter to your 
doctor, ‘‘My Dear Doctor Brown,” and not “ My 
Dear Physician,”’ and sign it, “‘ Yours cordially,” or if 
you are very well acquainted, ‘‘ Yours very cordially.” 


DimpLes—When a gentleman is presented to a 
lady who is sitting down she merely bows and does 
not rise. When a lady is presented to her she rises 
if the other lady is standing; if not, they each bow. 


VirGiniA—Regular and careful brushing of the 
hair tends to keep it in good condition and to make 
it healthy. When this treatment is given to it it 
a not require to be washed more than oncea 
month. 


Caro—When the young man spoke to you in an in- 
formal way while you were students of the same 
university, it was quite proper for you to answer him 

litely, but it is not necessary for you to speak to 

im when you meet him on the street. 


Resecca M.—It is ‘not customary, and would not 
be in good taste for the bridesmaid to ask one of her 
friends to t man when he knows neither the 
bride nor the bridegroom. (2) I do not think it wise for 
a young girl to give her photograph to a man friend. 


HELENE C.—As you have done nothing disagree- 
able to the young man, and his rude behavior is 
merely the result of caprice, I should advise your 
eee | the acquaintance, and in this way make it im- 
possible for him to put you in so mortifying a position 
again. 


B. E. H.—A man who refuses to return a young 
woman her letters and photograph after she has re- 
turned his at the breaking of their engagement, cer- 
tainly could never be called a gentleman, and I would 
suggest her asking her father or brother to demand 
them of him. 


VaALKyRIE—Bread-and-butter plates are no longer 
used. (2) When preserves are served they are oftenest 
made a separate course, and the small glass plates in 
which they are served stand upon what is known as 
a tea-plate, on which the bread or cake may rest. ( 
Red sealing-wax is considered in good taste for & 
occasions. 


SuBSCRIBER—It is customary for a gentleman to 
walk on the outer side of the pavement, but in k 
ing this up where there are many corners to 
turned, it is permitted for him to remain on the inner 
side when he knows that the next turn will bring him 
right, —— than necessitating his changing from 
eto ie. 
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Birp1e—I should advise a young girl, before whom 
two young men, who were calling upon her, insisted 
upon talking of people whose names they would not 
mention, and whom she did not know, to make a de- 
cided effort to convince them of their rudeness by re- 
fusing to see either of them if they should happen to 
call upon her again. 


C. R.—I do not think it necessary for you to cut 
the young man because you had allowed him to be a 
little familiar, but | would advise your telling him 
very plainly that you had seen how silly it all was 
and that you wished it stopped. You must remem- 
ber, my dear girl, that there is always ample time for 
a girl to say “‘no’’ between the kiss and the lip. 


H. E.—Neither in the country nor in the city dol 
think it looks well to see a young girl drive a tandem. 
It is not a question of right or wrong; it is simply 
a question of appearances. (2) If you expressed 
earnest wishes for your friend’s welfare and happi- 
ness, and shook hands with him very cordially, you 
will have done all that is necessary even if he is go- 
ing on a long voyage. 


M. L. F.—I think it would be most honorable in 
you to tell the girl to whom you have been paying 
such devoted attention that your income will not per- 
mit you to marry, and that you see no prospect of its 
being any larger, and for that reason you wish to give 
her an Seep to end everything with you, or if 
she is willing to wait for you she must realize exactly 
what the waiting will entail. 


J. F. M. anp OrTHERS—The simplest and probably 
the surest remedy for blackheads is the bathing of 
one’s face every night with very hot water, drying it 
with a soft towel, and then rubbing in, very gently, 





some cold cream, perfumed or not as you fancy; in | 
the morning wash your face well with hot water and | 
soap, and then give it a bath in tepid water so that all 


the soapsuds may be removed, 


CAROL P.—There would be no impropriety what- | 


ever, as you dislike the man so much, in having your 
servant say, when he calls, that you are “‘ not receiv- 
ing. 
he will undoubtedly stop his visits. However, you 
must be quite honest and not see any one else that same 
evening; of course you can, if you wish, explain the 
situation to your other friends. 


Miss NettTicoAt—Like the other girls of your 


After one or two evenings of this treatment | 


class, I think I should choose a cream white tint | 


for the graduation frock, in preference to any of the 
faint hues. I should have my gown made rather 
simply, with pretty, full sleeves, a ribbon sash and a 
ribbon decoration on each shoulder. You know a 
pretty gown does not of necessity mean an elaborate 
gown, nor a much-trimmed one. 


OnE oF Your Boys—I am glad to think there is a 
young man who can blush. Be very certain that it is 
something that will not be objected to by anybody. (2) 
It is quite right for you to offer your arm to a young 
woman after dark, but never in the daytime. (3) After 
you have gotten the permission of the young lady, in- 
troduce your friend by saying, “‘ Miss Smith, will 
you allow me to present my friend, Mr. Jones?”’ 


E. C. H.—To mere acquaintances it is only neces- 
sary to send invitations to the church, while to those 
whom you know better and to close friends both 
church and house cards should be sent. It is quite 
proper to have ‘ At home after January fifteenth’’ 
on your cards if you prefer that to setting a regular 
date. By-the-by, just remember that in all formal 
invitations, figures are not permissible ; the date and 
year and address should always be written out. 


CoRINNE—When the mother of the young man to 
whom you are engaged comes to the town in which 
you live, entirely for the purpose of making your 
acquaintance, you should, after you have given her 
time to rest from the fatigue of her journey, call upon 
her in company with your mother. During the time 
she remains in the city you and your mother should 
do everyting in ag power to make it pleasant for 
her, and, if possible, give some sort of an entertain- 
ment in her honor. 


EVANGELINE—I do certainly think that God hears 


all prayers, and that to bring to Him what you call | 


‘the dearest wish’ is right and proper. (2) The qual- 
ities in a woman that most attract a man are gentle- 
ness and consideration. (2) I thinkif I caredas much 
for a man as you say you do for this one I would 
write him a letter ex laining the circumstances which 
to him seem so peculiar. (3) Personally, I believe it to 
be much wiser never to marry at all than to marry a 
man one does not love. 


WESTERN—As you do not mean.to ask the young 
woman to be your wife, because of the objection that 
would be raised by your family, I think you are acting 
in a most dishonorable manner by paying her the at- 
tention usually given by a man to a woman to whom 
he means to propose marriage. The fact that you 
dislike to give her up because she is, as you say, “ the 
belle of the yore | ” is an evidence of selfishness 
on your part that would make an outsider wonder if 
you knew what love was. 


H. G. D.—Indeed I am very glad to answer the 
questions of my boy friends, who seem to increase in 
number every month. In offering your arm toa young 
lady it is only necessary to say, ‘‘ Will you take my 
arm?” (2) Mydear boy, I don’t believe in young girls 
giving their pictures to their men friends,consequently 
I can’t encourage eae to ask one for her photograph. 
(3) Asocial letter should not begin after the fashion you 


escribe, but, instead, after the address and date you | 


should write, ‘‘My Dear Miss Brown.”’ 


DousTING G1RL—You ask, “ Does God care about 
such little things? Will God hear sucha prayer?” 
Nothing that concerns one of His children is little in 
the sight of God, and surely of whom can you ask for 
the great gift of love if not of Him who knows you 
better than any one else? I tell you again, go to Him 
with your request, no matter how small it may seem, 
and be very certain it will be answered in some way— 
possibly not just as you would wish, but surely in the 
way that is best for you, not only here but hereafter. 








Some ONE—You should wait until the man asks | 
permission to call on you before extending an invita- | 


tion to him. (2) If the walking is bad or there isa 
storm, and your escort offers you his arm, even if you 
are only sixteen, it is proper for you to accept it. 


(3) | 


A street introduction is seldom acknowledged after- | 


ward. (4) All invitations are better written than 
iven verbally. (5) If you have, even unintentionally, 
en rude to a friend, write a note of apology at once. 
My girls must not ask me to answer letters in a cer- 
tain number of the JoURNAL, as my mail is so very 
large that each letter must wait its turn. 


MapGE—It would certainly be proper for you to 
thank the gentleman as you bid him good-night for 
his courtesy in acting as your escort. (2) Whatever 
you give as a wedding present, even if it be only a 
tiny saltspoon, let it be good, and if you feel that you 
cannot afford any present, content yourself with a 
pleasant letter of good wishes. (3) The white spots 
on the finger nails are, in reality, bruises, and if I 
were you I should be careful about knocking my 
hands against hard substances. (4) When a man 
friend calls to take you to an entertainment it is in 
best taste for you to assume your hat and wrap be- 
fore coming down to the parlor. 


N. M.—When going alone to a hotel it will be 
proper for you to into the reception-room and to 
send your card to the clerk by one of the hall-boys. 
The clerk will then come to you and you can tell him 
eqnety what you want and what you wish to pay, and 
everything may be arranged satisfactorily without 
your appearing in the public office. (2) If you have to 
wait over a couple of hours ina large city for a con- 
necting train it would be wiser to go and take a 
walk or else wait in the station in preference to 
ing to the parlor of a hotel. Using a public parlor 
for this purpose is not liked by hotel proprietors, and 
might subject you to some very unpleasant treatment. 
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DR. PRICE’S 
Cream Baking Powder 
Awarded Highest Honors 
By World’s Columbian Exposition 


Chicago, 1893 


Foremost Baking Powder in All the World 


COOK BOOK—“ Table and Kitchen” mailed free by 
Price Baking Powder Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Six First Premiums “ys¢¢ 
Wrought Iron Range Co. 
HOME COMFORT 


STEEL RANGES, ETC. 
At the World’s Columbian Exposition 





The only house awared THREE medals 
One EACH for 


Children’s, Boys’ and Men’s Clothing 








was 
James Wilde, Jr., & Co. 
of Chicago, U. S. A. 


Strictly Retailers 
Send for illustrated catalogue 





IMPERIAL GRANUM 
Food, for Invalids and Children 


Received the Highest Award 


Imperial Granum Co., New Haven, Ct. 





Nestlé’s Food 
Received 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS 


For Infants’ Foods 
At the World’s Fair 


Willer Manufacturing Co. 


Gen’! Office and Works: ; New York 
MILWAUKEE, Wis, Branches:, Chicago 


MANUFACTURERS OF (to order only) 


INSIDE WINDOW BLINDS 
Sliding, Folding and Venetian 


ALSO 
Window Screens and Screen Doors 
The only firm receiving Medal and Diploma for above 








Barler’s 
Ideal 


Costs less than 1 cent an hour to 
heat a room 16 feet square. 
See our advertisement on page 
October No. . oom 

















Oil November No. : : : | 30 

1 December No... .. &i 
January No .... 26 

Heater Price, $12. Freight Paid 

Write for Booklet, ‘A Reason H 

Why. Mailed free. Received 


Huette-Barler Mfg. Co. 
111 Lake St., Chicago 


the only 
Medal 








Extract * BEEF 


Highest Award 

Superior in quality and flavor 
Send to Armour & Co., Chicago, 
for Cook Book, Free 





“Crown” Pianos ana Organs 


Were Awarded 
4 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS FOR 
17 POINTS OF SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE 
32 STATE AND FOREIGN BUILDINGS 


on the Fair Grounds chose them for their 71 par- 
lors or reception rooms. 

371 WORLD’S PAIR OFFICIALS 
most strongly recommend them in autograph 
letters reproduced in Illustrated Souventt Cata- 
logue telling the whole story, sent free. Write to 


GEO. P. BENT, Mfr., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Folding Bath Tubs, with 
Heater Cabinet or Service 
Connection. Captured the 
hearts of multitudes of ladies 
at the World's Fair. 


Folding 
Bath Tubs 


The Only 
and Highest 
Award for 


Send 2 cents for catalogue 
illustrating 18 styles of Tubs, 
improved Water Heaters, 


etc. and 
osely Folding Bath Tub Co, Water Heaters 
. an = S. Canal St. Separate 


and Combined 


CHICAGO, ULL. 





SEEDS and PLANTS 


Awarded 
Grand Columbian Prize Medal 
H. W. Buckbee 


400 Main Street - Rockford, Ill. 
Send for catalogue at once 


THE KAYSER 
PATENT FINGER-TIPPED 


Silk and Cashmere Gloves 


Received the TWO Highest Awards at the 
World’s Fair Exposition 























possible for any girl. 





132 Girls 
HAVE BEEN EDUCATED 


In Vocal and Instrumental Music 
under the best Teachers 


WITHOUT COST TO THEMSELVES 


by THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. This is 
Full information regarding the plan to 
be rursued will be sent on application to the Journal. 
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The word ‘“‘*TYRIAN”" on Rubber Goods is a 
guarantee of their quality 


“Tyrian” 
Frictional Belt 


Composed of Flannel with a Rubber coating, it is 
based on Nature's best remedy—FRICTION 








ELIEF FOR 
HEUMATISM, Lame Back, etc. 


Our customers write that it is the best 
supporter for fleshy people they have ever 
used. We should be glad to send you further 
information and testimonials if desired. 


FOR, SALE BY DRUGGISTS. If yours does not 


keep them we will send you one for $1.50. 


Under our trade mark “ TYRIAN” we manufacture 
a full line of Druggists’ Rubber Goods. 


Our circular ‘‘ WORTH READING’? free 
TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 








How to Clean a 
Refrigerator. 


First get Ope that you 
can clean, The rest is 
easy. The Leonard 
Cleanable is the only 
Refrigerator with separate 
rts and movable flues, It can 
e cleaned almost as easily as a 
china dish, There are many other 
points of merit possessed by the 


Leonard 
Cleanable 


Refrigerator. 


A perpetual circulation of 
dry cold air keeps the food 
from becoming moist or 
usty. Charcoal-filled Walls ; 

: Air-tight Locks; Mctal Ice 
Racks; Bronze Trimmings. New designs in an- 
tique oak orash. The Leonard Cleanable received 
3 Medals and Special Diploma at World’s Fair. 
Ask your dealer for it. Send for circular. We 
pay freight where we have no Agent. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO., 
2to 30 Ottawa St., Grand Rapids, Mich 
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LADIES! 


Use only 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your 
Boots and Shoes 


The most elegant article of its kind now in 
use. Will restore the original color and lustre 
to your shoes. Doesn’t soil the skirts when wet. 
Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, etc. 
Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 
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For sale by All Dealers. 


How to A 
Become 


Lowest priced. 








by home study. A thorough and prac- 
tical method of teaching men and 
Women to become capable nurses. 
A full explanation of the sys- 
tem with terms explained in 
our Catalogue. Address: 
Correspondence 

School of Health 


| TRAINED 
NURSE 9 Nevsnzserts. 


{ * 


“MIZPAH” VALVE NIPPLES 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE. 
Make nursing easy, and prevent much 
colic, because they admit air into the 
~ bottle as the milk is drawn out, and 
prevents a vacuum being formed. Sam- 
ple free by mail upon request, with 
valuable information for cleansing and 
keeping nipples sweet and healthy. 
WALTER F. WARE, 70 N. Third St., Phila., Pa. 


BABY Complete outfit, 25 improved patterns for 
infants’ clothes. Also 25 of short clothes. Either set 
with full directions for making, amount and kind oi 
material, by mail, sealed, 56 cents. Patterns absolutely 
reliable. HINTS TO EXPECTANT MOTHERS, a 
book by a trained nurse, free with each set of patterns. 
T will do rar 4 shop’ % Best_references. 
Mrs. J. BRIDE, P. d. ox 2033. New York 
HEALTH WARDROBE. 
fant’s clothes, 26 pat., 50c. Short clothes, 
26 pat.,50c. Full directions, kind, amount 


material required. Mrs. F. E. PHILLIPS, Keene, N.H. 


WALL PAPERS 


Send 10 cents for postage. We will mail you the 
largest and best selected line of samples at lowest 
Pap in the U. 8., with instructions how to paper. 


hould hi 1 
per Hangers tock: prices now ready 


CHARLES 4M. N. KILLEN, 614-616 South 20th St., Philadelphia 




























Complete outfit in- 

















[= SUGGESTIONS * 
FOR MOTHERS 


fe BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL.* 
PSEA IDO tha OS 


Questions of interest to mothers will be 


| cheerfully answered in this column whenever 


possible—ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 


FOOD FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


HE diet of little children just creeping out of baby- 
hood should, in the majority of cases, be much 
better regulated than it is. The American custom of 
having the children at the table with the parents and 
older people is an injurious one. The child who 
Should be thriving on wheaten compounds, broth, 
chocolate, bread and butter and milk is allowed to 
ruin his stomach by having a bit of everything on 
the table; even pie or heavy fruit-cake is daven hie 
if he cries for it. Mothers who attend to their own 
housework say they cannot bother with separate 
meals, but if they would only try it for a little while 
they would find it a great saving of labor and temper. 
We are all acquainted with the average American 
child, and I am sure you will agree with me that 
one-half of either the father’s or mother’s time must 
be given up to waiting on him or reasoning with him 
about the things he ought not to have but which he 
usually gets. His eyes are so much bigger than his 
stomach that he wants everything on the table, and 
the parents, particularly if a guest be present, will 


| pile his plate high to keep his little mouth shut. 


Then he wants some tea or coffee, and he often gets 
it, and if he doesn’t he makes the rest of the company 
miserable. How much better to serve a simple meal 
for him a half hour earlier and be able to eat one’s 
own meals in comfort. 

I will tell you how a friend of mine does. She 
has a little girl of six and a little boy about 
three, and she does not keep a girl, but that does 
not deter her from having the most profound re- 
gard for her children’s health. Near the sunniest 


window in the kitchen she hasa little table sacred | 


to the children. At breakfast, luncheon and dinner 
that table is covered with a cloth made of double- 
width toweling of the kind that has blue and pink 
lines running through it. The two high chairs and 
her own chair stand beside it. The dishes are du- 
rable but pretty, and each child has a silver napkin 
ring. While mamma is preparing the steak, muffins, 
coffee, creamed potatoes, etc., for the grown-up 
people the little ones have their breakfast. I will 
ive you their menu for one day: Breakfast: 
ominy or graham mush, eggs, home-made bread 
and cocoa. Dinner: Clear soup, a thin slice of roast 
meat, potatoes and parsnips or onions, a little plain 
pores or cooked fruit, and milk with bread and 
utter. Supper: Bread and butter and milk. If 
there is ice cream the children have it for dessert 
instead of pudding. They are the rosiest, healthiest 
children one could wish to see, and their manners 
are perfect. Their meals are always eaten while the 
mother is doing her cooking, so that her eyes are 
always upon ry Oatmeal does not agree with 
all children, and if they show a marked dislike for it 
they should not be forced to eat it. Nearly all 
children long for a little candy, and a little of the 
kind called French cream will not injurethem. The 
old-fashioned peppermint and lemon sticks were 
more wholesome, but one seldom comes across them 
in the city shops. If they must have cake now and 
then bake a pan of light sponge cake, cut it into 
squares, and give them a piece as a great treat. 
Nothing is better than baked apples at this time of 
the year, and they are delicious, especially when 
they are cored and cooked with honey instead of 
sugar. The honey should not be poured into the 
apples until they are nearly baked. Bananas are 
nourishing, but are heavy and indigestible for young 
children. M 


Cocoa is better than chocolate for chil- 
dren. It may be made with half milk and 
half water, or even less milk if it seems de- 
sirable. The juice from rare roast beef 
or mutton should be used to moisten bread 
or potatoes, instead of made gravies. 


BABY’S QUILTS 


WINTER is here, and young mothers are con- 

templating with dissatisfaction the prospect of 
the baby’s dainty white afghans or white cashmere 
quilts becoming soiled and spoiled by the coal dust. 
Being a grandmother with abundant leisure I have 
just devised two baby’s quilts—that could be used 
for carriage robes as well—that may prove suggest- 
ive to the aforesaid young mothers. 

One of my daughters admires the fad of using black 
where white used to be considered the only wear, so 
for her baby I made a fast-black sateen quilt in the form 
of a large pillowcase, embroidered with fast silks, an 
autumn leaf vine around the edge, and a basket of 
gorgeous chrysanthemums in the centre—they are his 
natal flower—and his monogram on the basket. The 
edge is finished with a ruffle of black silk one anda half 
inches wide. Ribbon would be handsomer, though 
more expensive. Inside is a doubled blanket that 
has become yellowed by frequent washings and is no 
longer presentable for outside use. It has a small 
black button at each corner that goes through a 
buttonhole in the outside and holds it in place. The 
end of the quilt is buttoned with small black buttons 
on a hidden fold under the silk ruffle. When it 
needs to be laundered the blanket can be taken out 
and washed separately from the outside. 

The other mother, who has old-fashioned notions 
like my own, does not like black materials in any 


1 of her baby’s environments, so for her little girl 


used a delicate but perfectly fast shade of pearl- 
colored sateen, made in the same way of the same 
materials. Also, I think it a good way of utilizing 
yellowed blankets, and these can be washed more 
easily, cleaner and to look better than quilts made of 
cotton batting. M. W. V. 


When a down comforter is used a light 
cover of some pretty washable material 
may be made to slip over it, and can be 
sent to the laundry whenever it is soiled. 


THE FIRST UNDER-GARMENT 


] FIND from experience that the cheapest and best 
way to provide our little children from one to 
three or even four years old with comfortable under- 
drawers is to make them according to the following 
directions: For winter wear I take a pair of my last 
season’s black fleece-lined hose (providing the upper 
part is not worn), cut the feet off at the ankle; then 
commence at the top of the stockings, rip the seams 
down far enough to make plenty of room in the seat 
of the drawers; now join the seams just as in any 
ir of drawers, putting a four-cornered piece cut 
rom the best part of the foot where all the seams 
come together. I usually buttonhole the seams to- 
gether to make them more secure. The band at the 
top is all ready, being the top of the stocking. Make 
the necessary number of buttonholes, and the gar- 
ment is complete. Do not make side age as 
the stocking is so elastic it is not necessary. These 
drawers are made out of any kind of hose from the 
finest silk down. Cc. 8. 


These directions are so plain that it 
would seem as though any person might 
follow them, and as though the results 
might be very satisfactory. 
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New Ever-Blooming 
DWARF CALLA 


“THE GEM” 


This is a novelty of great merit. The only objection to the 
old variety is that ke sometimes grows tall and scraggly, but the 
** Little Gem” is of strong and dwarf habit. The Solage 
which is of a lustrous dark green, is in great abundance. The 
flowers are produced in the greatest profusion, being liter- 
ally an ever-bloomer, it will bloom freely all summer in the 
open ground, in September it can be lifted and potted and will 
continue blooming all winter. The “ Litthe Gem” Calla will 
continue to grow and bloom for years without ceasing, and the 
quantity of flowers which a large plant will produce is astonish- 
ing, the flowers are snowy white in color, and of good size, it 
seldom grows higher than fifteen inches. Price for plants that 
will bloom this season, 30 cents each. For $1.00 I will 
mail 5 plants to one address. 

Will buy any one of the collections 


ON LY $1 .O named below, delivered safely by 


mail, postpaid, to any address. The collections are all fine, 
strong plantsof the best varieties and are marvels of cheapness. 
Every plant is plainly labeled, aud there are no two varieties 
alike in the same collection. 


I will mail FREE, 20 Prize-winning Chrysanthemums: 20 fine Sagte and Double 
flowering Geraniums for $1.00; 20 Choice Ever-Blooming Carnations tor $1.00: 


oA 





FOR $1.0 


20 Flowering Begonias for $1.00; 20 Assorted Flowering Plants for $1.00; 20 Fancy 
Leaved Coleus for $1.00. 


For $5.00 you can select any six of the above Collections 
ORDER NOW and ask for our CATALOGUE of BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS for 1804, 





INNISFALLEN 
GREENHOUSES 


CHARLES A. REESER, SPRINGFIELD, O. 











VAUGHAN'S ODD PANSIES, 


Our Pansies received the only grand med- 
> al for the Best Mixture at the World's Fair. 
® Our strains are the only ones which 
, contain an extra large proportion of reds, 

4 stripes, browns, gold edged, and like col- 
ors, selected for their odd and distinct 
markings, The admiration of thousands 
for these shades has prompted us for 
18% to put up a special mixture of such 
shades alone, and it is the most dis- 
g tinct and novel one ever offered. If you 
= .- Pansies, try thee. Mixture, 

=, aughan’s ansy 

(200 seeds). packet, 10c ; 3 packets for 20c, 
For a friend’s order with yours.6 pack- 
ets for 40c, we will add FREE one 
Grand Canna, Madam Crozy, postpaid, 


CHOICE PLANTS AND SEEDS. 


15 pkts. Flower Seeds, blooming this year, 30¢ 
3 Roots New Cannas, yellow, red & striped, 25¢ 
12 Gladiolus Bulbs, in assorted light colors, 25¢ 
4 Tuberoses, including variegated leaved, - 18¢ 
9 6 fine Lily Bulbs, allhardy, - - - + + 50e 

20 Greenhouse Plants, including 5 Roses, $1.00 
16 pkts. Best Vegetable Seeds, - - - - + 50 
3 pkts. New Sweet Peas, inc. Eckford’s Best, 10c 

8 With any of the above we mail our 
1894 Catalogue free. It tells you about 
money in vegetables in the home garden. We 
have filled it with gardening hints for & 




























FREE hard times year. Free to intending buyers. 
: Largest number—28_Grand M s—at the 
one packet Fair. All the World’s Fair Novelties described 


White Wonder in catalogue. New Cannas, Roses, Vegetables, etc. 





mention the Ladies VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 
Home Journal, NEW YORK: 26 Barclay St. CHICAGO: 88 State St. 
ROSES Pants, Sas 
THOUSANDS SAY OUR 
ROSES are The Best 
They grow and bloom papengy Aw are on theirownroots. A sample collection 
€ 








of 20 Roses mailed to any address for $1.00. A fine assortment of colors. 
Chrysanthemums in al! the different colors and forms. Largest collection of 
Begonias in America. Large collection of Bedding Plants, Hardy Shrubs and 
Vines. Pure Seed that are sure to grow. Our inducements are many for you to 
buy Flowers of us. All the Latest Novelties. We give a packet of choice 
flower seed with every order. Our Prices are so low as to be full of interest. 


20 Fine Chrysanthemums, all different, for $1.00 We Guarantee 
20 Geraniums, all different,for . . . S1.0 Delivery in 
i$ Carnations, all different 1.00 FIRST-CLASS 
12 Choice Begonias pa 1.00 CONDITION 





Write now for our beautiful Illustrated Catalogue, Sent Free to all. It is full of valuable 
information. Don't order until you have examined our prices. Wecan save you money. Address 


G. R. GAUSE & CO., Box 19, RICHMOND, IND. 






















Rawson’s 
Mammoth Pp oppi es 


African 


This collection of magnificent Poppies are 
of the sleep-producing or somniferum variety 
of Africa, and are wonders of beauty, form 
and grace. The blossoms are of mammoth size, 
| eb gored double, and of rich, brilliant colors. 

ed can be sown from April to June, in open 
ground, and will produce flowers in about 60 days. 
We offer them. in six different colors. 

Lilac—shading to Lavender, with broad petals. 

Pure White, deeply fringed with bright Carmine. 

Parple Violet, shading to beautiful shining Bronze. 

Dazzling Vermilion, very showy. 

Blush Pink, shading to White. Snow White. 
The entire Co:lection of six varieties for 35 cts.3 two Collections for 
50 cts. In addition to the above, we will mail Free with each order 
mentioning this paper, our Catalogue for 1894, which alone is worth 20 cts, 
It contains beautiful colored plates painted from nature ; honest illus- 
trations and descriptions; all the latest reliable Novelties, with full de- 


scription how and when to plant all kinds of seeds. 
; 
FZ 


Boston, Wf 
Ty ———_ ; 
ScO.- Cts 
MEN 
~ THE QNLY DRESS STAY mssscemente? teeter it gutta 


€ Th e Whether you plant for profit, plant for pleas- 
mented to the ends of the steel. Will not cut through nor rust. 


ure, or plant for home consumption, you 
Name “‘ Perfection ’’ stamped on each. 























FERRY’S SEEDS. 


They represent the highest degree of seed 
oe. Send your name and address for 
erry’s Seed Annual for 1894. _It is brimful 
of handsome illustrations and timely sug- 
gestions. Successfu! planters consider it in- 
dispensable. Free to all. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


wish to be successful. Use 
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—,_} Manufac- = 
tured by 
THE DETROIT STAY CO., DETROIT, 


3 _ = 


MICH. Send 20 cents in Stamps for Sample Set 
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Ox FIRST PREMIUM 
AWARDED AT 


World’s Fair 
Columbian Exposition 


TO THE 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


OME (COMFORT 


STEEL RANGES 


Etc., Etc. 
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a 
THIS ILLUSTRATES THE 


PREMIUM RANGE 


RECEIVING THE 


HIGHEST AWARDS OVER ALL OTHERS 
EXHIBITED 

Made of MALLEABLE IRON and WROUGHT 

STEEL PLATE and will LAST A 
LIFETIME if properly used 
Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELING SALESMEN 
FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throughout 

CANADA and the UNITED STATES 


SOLD TO JANUARY ist, 1893, 258,460 


MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


FACTORIES: 

ST. LOUIS, MO., U. 8. A. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Home Comfort” Steel Hot-Air Furnaces 








WHY DO 
YOU WORRY 








along with dull 
knives and shears 
whens ++: > 


‘Ue 


will buy an 8-in. 
ite §=Grafton Family 
Grindstone ? 
Each stone is 
mounted on a neatly japanned iron frame and 
will last a life-time. Notice that each stone 
is provided with an iron screw clamp for 
fastening it securely to the table. Shipped 
by express on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 


GRAFTON STONE CO., Grafton, Ohio. 


LIKE | 


your appearance after using the 
old-fashioned stick polish? 
Look at yourself in 


MIRROR 


the soiled face, hands and cloth- 
ing are never reflected when using 


The Modern Stove Polish 
OW WAxZX 


_ ENAMELINE | 
277 Bpel|||\\ ORES 


And Outshines the Sun 


Sold everywhere. Applied with a Cloth. 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor. 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL. 
J.L.PRESCOTT & CO., No. Berwick, Me. 
paid, 7@ pieces full 


MUSIC SALE sii ci 


arts complete, including Marguerite, Man in the Moon, 
Mary and John, also, Ma . Waltzes, Quadrilles, 
etc., all for 20c. Satisfaction given or money back. Read 
this: Mr. H.—Am very much with the music sent me; it is 
worth ten times the money. R. J. Atten, Hoosick,N.H. 100 
songs, with music, 5c. Q. L. Hathaway, 339 Wash. St., Boston 


PROF. RICE’S SELF - TEACHING 

M U S | C ora, All = learn mg without 

the of a teacher. Rapid, correct. 

SELF Estab! 12 years. Notes, chords, 

TAUGHT. accompaniments, thorough-bass laws, 
ete. Ten Lessons 10 cents. Circulars x 

G. 8. RICE MUSIC CO., 243 State Street, Chicago 


AN HONEST PIANO 


At a Moderate Price 
Describes the Wing Piano. 

Send a postal for our beautiful 11x14 inch photo-litho- 
graph in colors— The Prize no,” and 24-page book 
of piano secrets. Both free. Wing & Son, 245 Broadway, N.Y. 
Our “free trial” announcement on p. 19 will interest you. 
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To reduce our steck 
of Music we will 
send by mail, post- 














EVERYTHING 
‘ABOUT THE HOUSE: 
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The Domestic Editor, during Miss Parloa’s 
stay abroad, will answer, in this column, qués- 
tions of a general domestic nature. 


OLD SuBSCRIBER—To take the creases from silk 
spread the silk on a clean ironing-cloth and lay a 
damp cloth over the creases. Place soft paper over 
this and press with a warm iron. (2) I am sorry that 
I cannot answer your second question. 


SvyRACUSE—Several hot dishes are served at a high 
tea. A hot supper and a high tea are almost the 
same thing. The supper may, of course, consist of a 


greater variety of substantials, and all sorts of water | 


ices and ice creams may be served, also frappé. 


LouIsIANA—You can make your damp closet sweet 
and dry by using charcoal or unslaked lime. Put 


half a bucket of quick-lime in the closet ; in a week | 


or more it will have become slaked and will have so 
expanded as nearly to fill the bucket. Throw this 
lime on damp, sour land or on the compost heap, and 
put fresh quick-lime in the closet. This lime will do 
service twice: sweeten and dry your closet, and then 
sweeten your land. Instead of the lime you may put 
a pan of charcoal in the closet; it will absorb moist- 
ure and sweeten the atmosphere. 


MLLe.—Laundry starch is always good for stiffen- 
ing muslins. If you wish the articles very sheer, 
isinglass is better than starch; but, of course, it is 
much more expensive. (2) To remove grease spots 
from your woolen dress wet the spots with benzole 
or turpentine, and put a piece of blotting-paper under 
the spot and another over it. Press with a warm 
iron. First wet a circle just outside of the grease 
spot with the benzole and continue wetting, moving 
toward the grease, until that is reached. Never 
start by wetting from the centre of the grease spot, 
nor cover the spot with powdered French chalk. 


** A HAMILTONIAN ’’—I am sorry that I could not 
et the answer to your question into an earlier num- 
er. The rule given in the JouRNAL for cleaning 
chamois skins is this: Put six tablespoonfuls of 
household ammonia into a bowl with a quart of tepid 
water. Soak the chamois in this for one hour. 
Work it about with a spoon, pressing out as much 
of the dirt as possible; then lift into a basin of tepid 
water and wash well with the hands. Rinse well, 
and dry inthe shade; then rub between the hands 
to soften. This is for chamois that have been used 
in cleaning silver, brass, etc. For chamois jackets 
put two quarts of water with the six tablespoonfuls 
of ammonia. 


ApA B.—I do not remember ever having seen the 
space over the mantel pet and the rest of the 
walls left bare. I should think that some kind of soft 
drapery would be pretty for a background. Can you 
get in your city some of the crépe-like Japanese 
papers, in soft, dark colors? They would be delicate 
and pretty to tack loosely on the wall, or one or two 
of the rice-paper or silk panels would be effective. 
A piece of India silk of the right tone would, if artist- 
ically draped, make a soft background. Have you 
ever tried pressed ferns on your white walls? Ar- 
——_ them in groups on pieces of pasteboard, con- 
cealing the pasteboard, of course, and tack them on 
the walls. The effect is beautiful. 


H. W. F.—You havea wrong idea about hardwood 
floors. Instead of making the housework greater 
they actually lessen the labor. Having a weighted 
brush, with which the floor can be polished oncea 


| week, ‘and one of the ane henmee dust-mops that 
e 


come for floors, it is possible to keep a polished floor 
in perfect condition with much less of an outlay of 
strength than is required for carpets. (2) No, the 
floor does not require washing once a week. A thor- 
ough waxing twice a year, and a slight application 
of wax about once a month, is all that is necessary. 
Never use water on the floor. (3) Yes, hardwood 
floors look very well when oiled. They grow dark 


| much more rapidly than the waxed floors. 





S. B.—Single-faced velours make soft, rich table- 
covers, and the expense is not great. Some of the 
large houses in New York have a cotton tapestry at 
two dollars a yard that would make handsome table- 
covers. I think there is nothing in cheap goods that 
makes a more refined and elegant table-cover than 
the felt which comes in all shades; but you say that 
is what you now have, and you want a change. Raw 
silk goods are more expensive than any I have men- 
tioned, but they wear so well that in the end the 
are cheap. Sometimes one can get remnants of suc 
goods which are large enough for a table-cover. I 
would advise you to send to some trustworthy houses 
for samples of goods. In the Japanese stores one 
can often get lovely odd things and at reasonable 
pega Alt the goods mentioned are fifty inches 
wide. 


FAILURE—I think your troubles must come from 
using too much glue on the broken parts of the furni- 
ture. Only the thinnest coating possible should be 
used. When the two parts are put togethertie them 
firmly. This is, however, not an easy matter with- 
out some of the appliances such as cabinet-makers 
use in their work. ere is a me tule for making 
glue: Soak half an ounce of glue and half an ounce 
of isinglass for twelve hours in one pint of cold water. 
Put this ina glue-pot with one gill of vinegar, and 
place in hot water. Add a tablespoonful of salt to 
the hot water. Stir the glue frequently while it is 
dissolving. Use it while very hot. If there are par- 
ticles of old glue clinging to the wood be sure to 
remove them. As it injures glue to heat it often 
make a small quantity atatime. I think that if you 
follow these directions you will have no more trouble. 


P. P. Q.—To renovate your crépe veil follow these 
directions carefully: Cover a board with a piece of 
colored flannel ; pin the crépe smoothly on this, being 
careful to keep the edges perfectly straight. Use a 
a large flatiron, very hot. Take a piece of cloth 
large enough to cover the veil and wet it in cold 
water; then wring it nearly dry and lay it over the 
crépe. Pass the iron lightly over the wet cloth, keep- 
ing the weight of the ironinthe hand. Continue 
this until the whole piece of crépe is pressed. When 
the work is finished hang the veil on the clothes-horse 
until perfectly dry. This is the method used by mil- 
liners. (2) If the ribbons are only creased, not soiled, 
spread them smoothly on brown paper, and place 
soft brown paper over them. Press with rather a 
cool flatiron, using a great deal of pressure. If the 
ribbons are soiled. they should be washed in gasoline 
or naphtha. 


Potity—Since you have so much trouble with your 
coffee, why not try a French biggin? Have the 
coffee ground fine and the coffee-pot hot. The water 
should be boiling hard when — upon the coffee, 
and only a small part should ured onat any one 
time. This coffee must never boil. I would advise 
the use of two-thirds Javaand one-third Mocha. The 
Vienna coffee-pot insures g' coffee, as the drink 
is made very simply and on the table. You can find 
these coffee-pots in first-class kitchen-furnishing 
stores. Why not look at the Vienna pot and the 
French biggin some time when you are in Boston? 
At the same time look at chafing-dishes. A chafing- 
dish is used to cook food on the table. In Tue 
Laptes’ HOME a sang of April, 1891, you will find 
a description of the chafing-dish and direction how 
to use it. In the September, October and December 
numbers of the same year you will find chafing-dish 
receipts. : 
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For Washing Dishes: 
there’s nothing like Pearline. 
Why don’t you begin the 
use of it in that way, if 
you're one of the timid 
sisters who still think that 
Pearline ‘eats the 
clothes?”’ Then you can 
soak things in it for a 
year or two, and test it in 
you become convinced that Pearline can’t 
But it won’t eat your dishes, that’s sure. It 
And 





until 
do any harm. 
won't clog up the sink pipes, either, as soap does. 
that cloudy effect that you’ve probably noticed on cut glass 
and china when it’s washed with soap—that won’t be there if 
_you wash it with Pearline. 


every way, 





S Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as”’ 
en or “the same as Pearline.’” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never gg 
i and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
it Back honest—send it back. 412 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


¥ White Label 


PRONOUNCED S O U PS. 


“INVARIABLY EXCELLENT,” by MIARION HARLAND. 


ON RECEIPT OF PRICE WE WILL SHIP, EXPRESS PAID, OUR WHITE LABEL SOUPS IN CASE 
LOTS, (2 DOZ TO CASE,) TO ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES, REACHED BY RAIL EXPRESS. 
QUART CANS, $3.00. PINTS, $2.00, % PINTS, $1.50 PER DOZEN. 


SEND 10 CTS. AND NAME OF 
Your GROCER For sampce can, ARMOUR PACKING CO., SOUP DEPARTMENT. 
KANSAS CITY. 


¥ geace< RETAIL 25¢ PER QUART >E=> >— 
About that New House 


£ Here’s help for you with its plan, ideas for its finish. 
“ Artistic Dwellings, (’94 designs now ready) shows 
*'<5—° 70 handsome houses, the results of the careful study 
‘a "4 and best thought of 


Fie Specialists Skilled In Home Designing, 


Dwellings of all grades, cheap, medium and elaborate. 








: 
W 


























Views, plans and estimates, 1237 pp., 9x12, 
sent prepaid for $1.00. 


FRANK P. ALLEN, Architect, 185 Houseman Bik., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Our handsomely illustrated Book tells you all about it. Shows 
Designs of many Beautiful Homes, also designs for laying out and 
beautifying your grounds, sent for 20c. in postage, or silver, or WILL 
SEND IT FREE to any one ordering our 1894 Book. (Just out.) 


“NEW MODEL DWELLINGS” 


““AND HOW BEST TO BUILD THEM 
This penntifel ook aeuteies Thea ans, ten and Interior Views of 


109 medium and _low cost houses (8400 to $10,000), with correct esti- 

mates of cost. For Convenience and Artistic Merit, the houses } 

shown in this book far surpass anything yet published. Price $1.00. 
G. F. BARBER & CO., Architect, Knoxville, Tenn. 

we give this Set asa Premium to those 


R 
O who get up a Club of $20.00 for our Teas, 
Spices and Extracts. We are Importers of 
TEA, COFFEE AND CROCKERY 
and sell direct to Consumers. We want YOU 
to send for our 150-page Illustrated Price and 
Premium List. It tells the whole story. Costs 
you nothing. Will interest and pay you. 
We have hundreds of other sets, Plain and 
Decorated. 


THE LONDON TEA COMPANY 
191 Congress St., Boston 




















Dinner Set, No. 45, 112 Pieces 
Premium with an order of $20.00. 
Packed and Delivered at depot for $9.00 cash. 





PRETTY LIPS 


should have pearly teeth behind them. To make the teeth 
pearly, and to keep them so, there is nothing like 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


It neutralizes every element of impurity that affects the 
soundness or whiteness of the teeth. Moreover, it prevents 
gum-boil and canker. Sozodont should be used by 
every one who values a good set of teeth. It has none of 
the acrid properties of tooth pastes, etc., and, instead of 
contracting the gums, renders them firm and elastic. All 
disagreeable odors arising from the breath are neutralized 
by the use of Sozodont. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and 









purifies the breath. Used by people 


of refinement for over a quarter of 





a century. Sold Everywhere. 


A “YARD OF POPPIES” FREE 


Send us 10 cents for a sample of INGALLS’ Magazine, and we will send you a “ Yard of 
POPPIES,” in all their beautiful colors, FREE! Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J, 
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NOW READY—THE FEBRUARY PART OF THE 


YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 





\ : 
The Best Journal for Ladies and Families, con- 


taining the LATEST AND BEST FASHIONS; PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED; A MAMMOTH COLORED SUPPLEMENT OF 
FASHIONS; NUMEROUS COMPLETE STORIES of absorbing 
interest; and the beginning of a NEW AND ORIGINAL SERIAL 
STORY entitled “UNCLAIMED”; besides New Music, 
EMBROIDERY DESIGNS. Etc. The most complete magazine for 
ladies published. Price, 80 cents. Yearly, $4, including the 
Christmas number. All newsdealers, and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


5 NEW NOVELS 1s Gents 


All complete in the FEBRUARY number of the 


FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY, 


Of all Newsdealers and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
83 and 85 Duane Street, one door East of Broadway 
Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 


ENTIRELY NEW 


MISS PARLOA’S YOUNG HOUSE- 


EPER, Designed particularly for beginners 
—who have just begun to keep house for two or 
three. How to furnish the kitchen sensibly; right 
way to buy food and care for it; preparing all kinds 
of dishes by economical methods ; cow to preserve 
fruits and vegetables; easiest and best ways to do 
laundry work, and many other things of great im- 








portance. A plain book for plain people. Over 
400,000 Parloa Cook Books already sold. 
1 vol., r2mo, cloth, (waterproof) ° ° $1.00 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston 
STUDY 





Take a Course 
in the 
SPRAGUE 
Correspondence 


LAW School of Law 


AT (Incorporated) 


HOME Send 10c. stamps for 


particulars to 
J. Cotner, Jr., SEc’Y 
Detroit, Mich. ¢ 
No. 26 TELEPHONE BLpa. 


PLEASE CONSIDER 


BOSTON LINEN 
The { BOSTON BOND 
and BUNKER HILL 
Writing Papers and Envelopes 


are in the lead and will stay there. 
Cney superior. Price moderate. 

Send 4 cents for complete samples, 
if your dealer does not keep them. 


SAMUEL WARD CO., Boston, Mass. 


“The Story of My First Watch” 


A collection of more than 30 articles, with fine por- 
traits, specially written by America’s most distin- 
guished sons and daughters, sent FREE. Highly 
entertaining and instructive. Address 

NEW YORK STANDARD WATCH COMPANY 
11 John Street, New York 


THE NASBY LETTERS 


All the Nasby Letters ever written, now for first time 
published in book form. Cloth bound, over 500 pages, 
with ly Hy of the author, D. R. Locke. A copy 
mailed free to every person who sends $1 for a year’s 
a to the Weekly Blade. Send for specimen 


copy of the r and get full particulars. Address 
THE BLA 
young man and wom- 


E, Toledo, Ohio 
HOME an to secure a good Business Edu- 


STUDY. 
cation in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, etc., by Mail, at 
their own Homes. Low rates and success assured. 
Gives a practical business training that every one 
needs. Catalogue and Trial Lesson sent for 2c. stamp. 
Bryant & Stratton, 459 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Part I, either language, sent free on receipt 2-cent stamp 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO., Boston, Mass. 
AN ART FOLIO 


Containing six beautiful Etchings, FREE. Reverie, 
Maud, Advance Guard, Honeymoon, The Dnet, Expec- 
tation. A handsome thing for your parlor. One set of 
pictures ont Pee sent, TLL - for 5 two-cent 
stamps, A. M. McPHAIL PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 

Send for Catalogue 


HORT-HAN D of Books and helps 
ELF TAUGHT for self-instruction 


by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THR PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


“Do Not Stammer’”’ 


The Philadelphia Institute for the cure of chommoring, 
stuttering and all impediments in speech. Send for / 

ae free to 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., 

Pa ED . 8. JOHNSTON, Principal and Founder. 




















It will pay every 

















for free catalogue of Books of Amuse- 

ments, Speakers, Dialogues, Calisthen- 

ics, Fortune Tellers, Dream Books, De- 

bates, Letter Writers, Etiquette, &c. DICK & 
FITZGERALD, 21 Ann St., New York 


ONE HUNDRED. . 
ENGRAVED CARDS 


ONE DOLLAR... 

DR AM A for Dramatic Clubs. Comedies, farces, 
Tableaux-Vivants and other entertain- 

ments for church and schocl exhibitions. W and 

beards, paper scenery, minstrel goods, etc. Send for de- 

scriptive list, No. 1. Hareld Roorbach, 182 Nassau St.,NewYrok 


“SMALL TALK ABOUT BUSINESS” 


makes men and women Seely strong. By mail, 
paper 40c., cloth 7ic. A catchy booklet tells you "bout it, 
sent free. FREMONT PUBLISHING Co., Fremont, Ohio. 





Postpaid. Correct style. 
We retain plate. Samples 
and booklet on Cards 10c. 
The A. C. Rogers Co. 
Cleveland, O. 














THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





Be, 


OI 


OPEN 








In which any question of general interest will be cheerfully answered when 
addressed to the editor of “ The Open Congress,”’ care of THE LADIES’ HOME 


JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


ADELAIDE—The birthday stone for July isthe ruby. 


PERsis—Jay Gould left two daughters, Helen and 
Anne. 


JOHNSVILLE--The birthday stone for December is 
the turquoise. 


PHcse—Cardinal Gibbons was born at Baltimore 
on July 13, 1834. 


CUMBERLAND—The salary of the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada is $50,000. 


Letty—The engagement ring is usually worn 
upon the third finger of the left hand. 


UprerR MERION—The width of the Catskill Moun- 
tain region is about seventy-five miles. 


JOHNSTOWN—All papers filed in a pension claim 
are preserved, and filed with the claim. 


WINGATE—Lizzie Boiden cannot be tried again 
for the crime of which she was acquitted. 


MoTHER—Mrs. Lyman Abbott is the wife of the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 


SEATTLE—The next annual convention of the 
a Endeavor Society will be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


E. K.—Vanderbilt University is at Nashville 
nessee. Its religious denomination 
Episcopal. 


a Ten- 
is Methodist 


GREGoRY-~-Words when spoken of by name should 
be written in italics, as, for instance, ‘‘ the noun man,"’ 
“the adverb dusily.”’ 


SMALL Boy—Base-ball percentages are obtained by 
dividing the number of games played into the total 
number of games won. 


A.M. W.—The year 1goo will not be a leap year. 
The centurial years are leap years only when they 
may be equally divided by 4oo. 


D. D. S. L.—At a church wedding, when it is pos- 
sible, wraps should be left in the carriage. They 
ought to be perfectly safe there. 


Evinor D.—The colors of Bryn Mawr College are 
yellow and white; of Vassar, pink and gray; of 
Wellesley, blue; of Smith, white. 


THE SQuiRE— There are no mints in Canada, nor 
has Canada any gold coinage. Its coinage, which is 
minted in Great Britain, is of silver and copper. 


Amsoy—The inscriptions that were upon the peri- 
style in the court of honor at the World’s Fair were 
prepared by President Eliot of Harvard University. 


J. E. S.—General Grant was not nominated for a 
third term, The Presidential candidates in 1876 were 
Hayes and Tilden. (2) Charles Sumner died March 
11, 1874. 


Dorotuy D.—Mr. Frank O. Small uses models 
for all his pictures. The resemblance noted was un- 
doubtedly the result of having the same models in 
both cases. 


PAuL F.—There are several lists of the ‘‘ seven 
uncrowned heroes of the world.” One list gives 
Hannibal, Brutus, St. Paul, Columbus, Cromwell, 
Lafayette and Lincoln. 


APPRECIATIVE READERS—Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett was born in Manchester, England. She 
came to this country with her parents when quite 
young. 


OLIvE—Women are admitted to the New York 
State bar = the same qualification and footing as 
men. (2) Massachusetts is called ‘‘ Old Colony” 
because it was settled by the English colonists. 


KENNY—A madrigal in music is an elaborate mu- 
sical composition of a dainty and delicate sort in 
several parts. (2) The term ‘‘magazinist,’’ as ap- 
plied to a writer for a magazine, is a correct one. 


Mrs. Y.—Tracheotomy is a surgical operation by 
which the trachea, or windpipe, is opened. It is an 
operation that is resorted to when the throat is 
stopped up and admission of air to the lungs is ob- 
structed. 


Jo.tietT—Thomas Jefferson may be said to have 
invented the modern plow; he first laid down the 
mathematical principles that underlie the construc- 
tion of the plow, and se enabled any blacksmith to 
make one. 


MAID MARIAN—In New York State and in Pennsyl- 
vania ‘vomen may in certain ways vote on local im- 
provements and local matters. (2) The first conven- 
tion of woman suffragists was held in New York 
City in 1868. 


Mrs. E. P.—There can be no reason why you 
should not attempt to hunt up your mother’s relatives 
if you are anxious to, but from the very scanty data 
which you seem to have, we are afraid that you will 
find the task a difficult one. 


Jersey Ciry—The “ Centennial Butter Woman” 
is a Mrs. Brooks, of Arkansas. She received the 
name because of her ‘‘ Sleeping lolanthe,’’ which she 
moulded from butter, and which was on exhibition at 
the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition in 1876. 


Joseru D.—An insult offered a flag is always con- 
sidered as an insult to the nation represented by it. 
(2) A rejected pension claim will not be reopened 
unless testimony bearing upon the causes which led 
to its rejection is filed at the Pension Department. 


PEACE Po_ty—We cannot but admire you for your 
plucky resolve that your mother shall have a rest 
even though you have to forego your favorite study. 
The noblest work that any girl can do is that which 
best fits her to be a help and comfort to her mother. 


M. C. J.—The exposition held in Philadelphia in 
1876 was in celebration of the one hundredth year of 
American independence. The bi-centennial celebra- 
tion, held there in 1882, was in commemoration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
city. 


Vassar Girt—Charles II of England was called 
“the mutton-eating king.’’ (2) Sealing-wax comes 
in almost all colors, and each shade is said to 
have some particular significance. Black is for 
mourning; green, jealousy; blue, constancy; red, 
remembrance; white, marriage ; brown, melancholy, 
and violet, sympathy. 


BEN—The total length of the Erie Canal is three 
hundred and sixty-one miles. (2) The word “ pinx.”’ 
is an abbreviation of the Latin word “ pimxii,”’ and 
signifies ‘“‘he, or she, painted it.’’ (3) The word 
“nepotism,” as applied to any person in office, signi- 
fies undue patronage bestowed in consideration of 
family relationship, instead of merit. 


RocKHILL-—Applications for patents must be ad- 
dressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, 
D. C. The application should be accompanied by 
drawings of the invention, which must also be sworn 
to and signed by the inventor. The fee for filing a 

tent is fifteen dollars ; a second fee of twenty dol- 
ars is required if the patent is allowed. 


SitkA—The Astor Library of New York City was 
founded by virtue of a codicil in the will of John 
Jacob Astor, which gave $400,000 for the purpose. 
In 1859 William B. Astor, son of the founder, built a 
second part and gave in all $550,000. In 1881 John 
Jacob Astor, a grandson, erected the third part of 
the library, his gifts exceeding $800,000. 


ReseccaA—There was no ball given in honor of 
President Hayes’ inauguration. The Inauguration 
Ball in 1885 was held in the Pension Building. (2) 
The postal card was first used in this country in 1873. 
(3) The one hundredth anniversary of the signing of 
the Constitution of the United States was celebrated 
in Philadelphia on September 17, 1887, the ceremonies 
lasting three days. 


R. McC.—Authorities differ as to whether the | 
knife and fork should be retained or laid upon the | 
plate when it is passed for a second helping; we | 


incline to the latter disposal of them. (2) We can see 
no reason why you should not carry a sunshade, if 
you feel that you need it as a protection to your eyes. 
Sensible people would understand the reason for its 
use and people who are not sensible need not be con- 
sidered. 


YounGc Wipow—When a woman is being married 
for the second time she should endeavor to have 
everything connected with her wedding as dignified 
as possible. She should, of course, have no brides- 
maids, nor should she wear either white gown or wed- 
ding veil. Any of the delicate shades of gray in any 
soft material would probably be the most suitable for 
her wedding dress. There is no reason, however, 
why the groom should not have a best man. She 
will best respect herself and her former husband and 
ym friends by having a very quiet and informal wed- 

ing. 


WALLINGFORD—The bridegroom always provides 
the bouquets for the bridesmaids as well as the bou- 

uet for the bride. (2) The latest thing in the wed- 

ing cake line are little cakes for the bridesmaids. 
Into the batter, when the cakes are being made, is 
stirred a new thimble, a new gold or silver coin, and 
aring. On the night of the wedding each maid is 
allowed to choose one of these little cakes, and it is 
claimed that the one who draws the ring will be 
the first one to marry, the one who gets the coin 
will marry the richest man, and the one who finds 
the thimble in her cake will make the best wife. 


LARAMIE—New Orleans was the capital of Louisi- 
ana until 1848, when Baton Rouge became capital 
and remained so until 1865, when the seat of govern- 
ment was again transferred to New Orleans. In 
1880 Baton Rouge again became the capital, and it 
still remains so. ‘‘ Baton Rouge”’ are French words 
for ‘‘red stick.” The name was given, it is said, 
because of a large cypress tree which grew there 
and which was covered with red bark. It was sug- 
gested that the tree, which had branches only at the 
very top, would make a handsome stick; the tree 
became a landmark, and the place was named after it. 


Jutia—Our advice to women concerning their 
signatures was voiced in the JOURNAL of May, 1893, 
and was to the effect that all women should endeavor 
to show by their signatures whether they were mar- 
ried or single. The fashion then recommended was 
that of placing either ‘ Miss” or “ Mrs.’’ a little to 
the left of the name, as, for instance, 

, Yours very trul 


[Miss] Mary Smith, 
or, if a married woman, as 
Yours very truly, 
Mary Smith. 
Address Mrs. John Smith. 


BILTMORE—Clews ware, which was manufactured 
from 1819 to 1829 at Cobridge, has for its mark an 
impressed circular stamp about an inch ir: diameter ; 
in the centre a crown and a ring of words, ‘‘ Clews, 
Warranted Staffordshire.’ It is a rich blue in color. 
The famous “ Landing of Lafayette’’ ware bears this 
mark, also the ‘‘ Erie Canal”’ plates, the Pittsfield 

late, ‘‘States’’ plate and dozens of others. At a 
ater date appeared a set of American scenes 
stamped on the back, with a little landscape of pine 
trees, a sloop and the words, “‘ Picturesque Views.”’ 
This is accompanied usually b 


shire.” 


ANTHONY—Any woman above the age of eighteen 
years is eligible to membership in the “ Daughters 
of the Revolution,” who is a /inmeal descendant 
from an ancestor who wasa military, naval or marine 


officer, soldier, sailor or marine in actual service | 
under the authority of any of the thirteen Colonies or | 


States, or of the Continental Congress, and remained 
always loyal to such authority, or a descendant 
of one who signed the Declaration of Independence, 


or of one who as a member of the Continental Con- | 


ress or of the Congress of any of the Colonies or 
States, or as an official appointed by or under the 
authority of any such representative bodies ‘actuall 
assisting in the establishment of American independ- 
ence by service rendered during the War of the 
Revolution. 


MANY INQUIRERS—We have received so many 
letters asking usto give the name of the day of the 
week upon which certain dates fell that it has seemed 
wise to give a rule by which each person may find 
for him or her self the name of the day of the week of 
a given date. It is as follows: Divide the number 
of the year by 4, rejecting the remainder, if any. 


To this dividend and quotient add the number of | 


days in the year to the given date, inclusive, always 
reckoning 28 days in February. Divide the sum by 
7, and the fraction remaining will be the number of 
the day of the week, o signiying Saturday. Dates 


between January 1 and February 28, in leap years, | 
both inclusive, must have 1 substituted, to balance | 


the 1 added by the even division in the year, which 
is not yet offset by February 29. All dates in 1800 
and any other terminal year of a comteery, except one 
equally divisable by 400, must be similarly treated, as 
these are not leap years. Dates in 1752, after S 
tember 2, must have 11 added on account of the 
change from old to new style. 


JuNE—At the training schools for nurses no appli- 
cants are accepted who are under twenty-one years 
of age or over thirty-five ; twenty-five is the preferred 
age. When application is made by letter it must be 
addressed to the superintendent of the school. In 
reply she will receive a circular stating that a per- 
sonal interview is desirable. If that is impossible 
the applicant should write again, saying so and askin 
for an application blank. This blank must be fill 
out in the applicant’s own handwriting and returned 
to the superintendent, together with a physician’s cer- 
tificate of health, a letter from a clergyman and the 
addresses of three women, not relatives, who have 
known the applicant for several years. These appli- 
cations are filed and when a vacancy occurs the most 
desirable applicant is selected by the president, and 
is taken for a month on trial. uring this month of 
probation she will, at almost all the training schools, 
receive her board and lodging, but nothing else. At 
the end of the month she may be accepted or rejected 
as a pupil nurse. If rejected no reason will be given. 
The decision is final. If accepted as a pupil she 
must sign certain papers, and agree to remain in the 
training school for two years. 
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COMPLEXION 


POZZONI’ POWDER 


is a delicate refreshing powder that will soften 
and refine the skin, and is not only a luxury but 
a necessity in this climate. It makes the face 
delicately smooth, giving it that trans 
clearness which is the great Lame | of all natu- 
rally fine complexions. Refuse all substitutes. 
The genuine is FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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y the mark of an open | 
crown above the words “ Clews, Warranted Stafford- 




















THAT’S IT. EXACTLY— 


it expresses the exhilarating sensation | 








of that best and most healthful exer- 
cise for either sex—a ride on a 


RAMBLER BICYCLE 


“LEADER OF ALL WHEELS” | 


Catalogue free at any Rambler agency, or by mail 
||| for two 2-ct. stamps. Gormutity & Jerveny Mpa. Co., 
i Chicago, Boston, Washington, New York. 
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Built Like a Watch 















= The 
= ae Finest 
Uf High-Grade 
_— Wheel in 
X/ America 


- . Ladies’ or gentlemen’s wheels 

weigh under 30 pounds and 

The Sterling fully guaranteed’ A prop- 

erly built wheel need not weigh more for service. 

Changeable Gear, 60 or 67 
Cc ted Hubs 


‘orru 
Plano Wire Spokes 





Don’t buy until you get our 

oa alias - — = » 

and original in the U. 8.), 

fone CA. . Sime which illustrates and ex- 

Or Rat-trap Pedals plains these special features. 

STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 234 Carroll Ave., Chicago 
Agents Wanted. Special Terms 


DENSMORE 


Brought out three years ago 
by the DENSMORE 
= BROS., who had 
had so much to 
do with devel- 
oping the Rem- 
ington. Replete 
with convenien- 
ces, be a mira- 
cle of simplicity. 
The Carnegie 
Steel Company 
2 now have nine- 
teen in use. August 
: 23, 1893, awarded, on 
. competition, contract to 
supply the U. 8. WAR 
DEPARTMENT and Bureaus. Testimonials from 
great concerns given in our new pamphlet. 
N. B.—1894 model now ready. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO. 
202 Broadway, New York 


|, cH AW SKELETON 


BANG 
Ideal Wigs =»¢ Waves 


wig . Natural-curled, feather-light, life- 
YS aS like, beautiful ; from $3.00 up. 


WAVY HAIR SWITCHES 


All long convent hair, $5.00 up. Pamphlet, “ How 
to be Beautiful,” sent free. 


L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th ST... NEW YORK 
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Peerless Dyes 
BLACK, SEAL BROWN, TURKEY RED 


and all other fast colors 
ONE 10-cent kage colors more goods than any 
other make. Boods made of cotton and wool dyed 
a perfectly fast black in one porate Sample 
card at druggists or address ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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20th Edition — Postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps) 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


why, it Falls Off, Turns x and the Remedy. 
y Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 

A.T. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch Street, Philada., Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book.” —A 


CONARD’S SUNSHINE PANSIES 
and Red, White and Blue 
SWEET PEAS are the best. | pkt. each, 2 for 10c. 
Large pkts. 2 for 20c., with catalogue. Alfred F. Conard, 
Box 8, West Grove, Pa.. Late Prest. Dingee & Conard Co. 
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Force Pump Co., 300 Bristol Ave., Lockport, H.Y. 


8, 
PUMPS BEST. CHEAPEST. 
rite for our book of instruction 
and our wonderful premium offer. 
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INTENDING BUILDERS 


2d, 34 and 4th Au. Editions of Modern 2? | 

Homes (40 designs in each—no two 

—~ alike), 50 cents per copy. Will 

> ~ give a year’s suleoription to our O O u a n a am p & 

m= Journal, Our New Designs of 

. Modern Homes,regular price, . s 
Bini 2,2aees, designs tix | If so, buy the best on earth, The See our large advertisement in the 

-labove for $1.50, or all4, $2.00, | American. It may be had for only | January L. H. Journal, page 2g. 


postage free. Just what you 
















Sent on 15 days’ test trial. Send for 


catalogue. BEETHOVEN Co., 
P. O. Box 820, WASHINGTON, N.J. 


LADIES!! Why Drink Poor Teas? 


When you can get the Best at 
Cargo prices in any Quantity, 
Dinner, Tea and oilet Sets, 































7 d ‘ Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
Pe, Se : #, Want. Pretty exteriors, per- Delivered without expense to purchaser. Read particulars Cook Books and ill kinds of pre- 
Coy Fens Aedes pifect plans. |Our Books differ THE AMERI RENTON, N miums given to Club Agents. 
Tom others, which show de- b 
signs that are impossible to build at costs quoted. We quote actual CAN LAMP & BRASS co. ’ Mfrs. ’ T N 0 , ew Jersey. | Geeoa ge gh A 
contract costs of building. Send money order or silver. For full particulars address 
THE S. & S. ARCH. BUREAU, 812 Areade Ave.. Cleveland, 0. SOO OOOO OOOO OOD OOO O00 0000-00-00 0-0-0-000-0-0-0 O00 OOOO DODO 2000-2 OOOO ILLIA OOO THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO 
— aa See eee P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 
) Full directions given on every package of s 


PEERLESS DYES 


Absolutely fast colors with one application of ) 

Peerless Dyes. Special Mordants make them 

so. Other package dyes require two or more. 
Sample card of colors at drug stores or address 


Peerless Sys, Elmira, N.Y. 


otcin BOOK FREE 
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Send us your address on a postal, and you will receive the finest and most $ 
elaborate Catalogue of Pianos and Organs ever published. It will show you 4 
the latest and best Send for it to-day. Itwill ¢ 
styles and how to more than please you. 4 
Write and see how little it takes to get an wee 9 when you begin right. 4 
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(ORGANS from $27.50 up.) PIANOS from $175.00 up.) 
£ HOPKINS’ PLANS 


CORNISH & CO.,—*3/?4:":’—Washington, N. J. 

200 Building Designs in the 4 books. im Pct HS i et ote eee 
Houses and Cottages.” Entire | 66000000006 OOOOOOOOIOOOOHO OOOO LOOOHIL OOOO IOLIOLO DDO ODM OLIOOOD OOOO OOOO OOD 3 beautiful and fast 
New Edition. No. 6, $250 to $1500. Lath ect cite bd DON DYE = overs mate vue 
“Fiat o uso. "Xo 9, $3606 —— i The Spring Curry Comb CLOCK SPRING BLADE Dyes. Sample 
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Until you see the 





















Latest styles. Soft as a Brush. Fits every curve. cards showin 
Full descriptions and esti- Used by United States army and new colors sen 
Barnum & Bailey and Forepaugh circuses. Sample mailed, postpaid 25 cents. FREE. For 40c. we will send you 6 pkgs. of any 
SPRING CURRY COMB CO., 36 Lafayette Street, South Bend, Indiana | colors you wish to try. Single package 0c, 
{This Comb is strongly endorsed by the editors of the leading ‘agricultural papers. } W. CusHING & Co., x 44, Foxcroft, Me. 


CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 


PRINTING OFFICE I5¢ MY WIFE {Mino Pay ereiont, 


$10.5 50 Sea ert et SINGER as 
A ith & complete set of at- 

font of Type (over 4A) with Figures, and guaranteed 

ndelible Ink, Pad, Tweezers, Corkscrew, 


for 10 years bes gL any- 
ete., a8 shown in cut, complete in neatcase. Best h rheraon — 
Linen Marker, Card Printer, etc. Regular Price 500 


mates. Price, $1.00 each, 

$1.50 for two, all four, $2.00. 

postpaid. 

D. 8. HOPKINS, Architect 
Cor. Ottowa Street 


Cheap Printing — | BIRD MANNA saa 


SONG BIRDS SING. It restores their health and 

. “ makes their feathers grow. It is the wonderful 

ay i, 7 teh ene _ Ry mt Secret of the Andreasberg Breeders of Germany. 

money maker pad cay er. Alleasy, print- Mailed for 15c. Bird Book free on application. 
ed rules. rite fc \ 

type, paper, ete. omer BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N. 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


elsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO-RUSSIAN 
FOLDING BATH CABINET, 
Portable, and can be used = 
ony room, Dry Steam, Va 
xy on Rn icated and 
- tune hs. Sure cure for 





































. 76,000 now in use. World's Patt Meda! pt 9 


welts ae Een LARGE FREE Ofraidaun. 
Oxford Mfg Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, [lL 


May receive large remunera- 
tion and achieve literary repu- 
tation. Send 10 cts. in 
AUTHORS stamps for sample 
copy and particulars. 
THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE, Louisville, Ky. 
Colds, B.. Feovense contracting 


disease. Insures a healthy, clear HARD TIMES MAKE LOW PRICES 


1.00 will buy enough beautiful gold wall paper and wide 
complexion, and prevents Obe- With Dr. Truman’s $ 

-_ p ee, an. Fill Your Own Teeth Caystaling. Steps border for a Jarge room. Sam feos of thisan finer grades 
cu ar. MAYOR, LANE & CO., 119 
























a nice Bangle Pin or Friend- 
ship Ring. Any name artisti- 
cally engraved. inty birthday 
gifts. 5 for $2. Rolled | He it) 
or a silver. (Solid gold 

F. LELAND, W orcester aio) 
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Send 6c. for 0 e Ys. 3 
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i selling our 
Keauty of real Stained Glass at one-tenth the cost. Easily | eens "aaa ae goods for Mending Tissue 


Great variety of designs. Patentees: McCaw, Steven- | 
son & Orr, Belfast, Ireland. rae for Price-list to United States women and children. my oh 10c. Catalogue free 
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and Canadian Agency, 56 Wall Street, New York. of other good specialties for agents Circul —_—— 
. IL nish outfits and give work in part payment. reu = Address: look _like 
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ent, 269 Dearborn St. ‘Scientific 
Physical and Vocal” ture, 9 E. 14th St., New York. 











by 100,000 phy sicians, lawyers, cler- 43 Combined terested in ’ The I d Monitor Incub Hundred 
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4) ELIEVING that tf ladies better under- 


al stood what to wear awheel, more 





wheelwomen would engage in the 
incomparable sport of cycling, we have had 
designed especially for us, by Redfern 
of New York, the accompanying stylish 
and graceful costume, called the COLUM- 
BIA BICYCLE HABIT. It ts made 
from a prethy, light-weight, unshrinkable 
tweed, which does not show the dust. The 
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sleeves are very loose, give plenty of ize) } 
room to the rider, and the skirt ts made fgisseie . y 
a, : Fy PH (ont 4 
guile full, giving tt a most graceful effect ih it [ 
. erage (ra 
when mounted. Whether mounted or dts- ste ral! 
f t-re—s 
mounted, tt ts egually attractive and HE — 
, , , to 
comfortable, and we believe it will meet } As 4 
> . ‘ Aidt If 
with general favor among cycling ladies Y if 
en ye | Yi 
everywhere. , 


A Puttrick pattern (size 28 to 46 inches 
B bust measure), with full and complete de- 
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scription of the costume, and instructions TE 

for making, will be mailed to any address ; I | le iar \  \\\ 

on receipt of twenty cents in stamps. NN ////, y —_—— 7] 
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1894 COLUMBIAS are the most strikingly beautiful machines ever shown to the public 
by any maker, and will delight every wheelman and wheelwoman in the land. Our new 


Ladies’ model is light, graceful, and durable. Ladies who ride Columbias are never ashamed 
of their mounts. 


THE CATALOGUE FOR 1894 is comprehensive and interesting, besides being beautifully printed and illustrated. Every 
intending purchaser of a bicycle should see it. You can obtain it at any Columbia Agency, or. we mail it for two two-cent | 
stamps. We also have a little pamphlet entitled “Cycling for Ladies,” which we will send for a stamp. 

THE COLUMBIA CALENDAR is one of our regular institutions, and will be appreciated by every one who needs a 
calendar. It is a pad mounted on an enameled metal stand, and its daily leaves contain many interesting contributions from our 
friends concerning the value of out-door exercise, cycling and good roads, interspersed with some clever outline pen drawings by 
a celebrated illustrator, while on each leaf we have left ample blank space for memoranda. We will mail it post-paid on receipt 
of seven two-cent stamps. Address Publishing Department, . 








POPE MFG. CO., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Branch Houses: Factories: 
12 WARREN ST., N. Y. 291 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. HARTFORD, CONN. 





